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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 



The name of Goldsmith holds an enviable position in the 
annals of English literature. The versatility of his genius v his 
elegant taste, and the benevolence of his disposition^ carried 
him with an easy flight over wide and varied provinces of 
study, and enabled him to bestow a grace on whatever he 
touched, which renders his writings as delightful as they are 
discursive. 

This eminent mail was bom, November 29th, 172&, at Palice, 
otherwise Pallas, in the parish of Farney, county Longford in 
Ireland. His father was a clergyman of the church of England, 
whose virtues and poverty are said to be described with equal 
truth in the exquisite piqture of the country parson in the 
Deserted Village. The fortunes of this amiable man, who had 
a wife and seven children to support out of his miserable pit* 
tance, were subsequently improved by the grant of a living, 
which was given him, in the county of Rosconunon ; but he 
died too early to see his children provided for, and our poet 
was left to the sole care of his mother. One of those minute 
circumstances, which add so much interest to biography, and 
for which the public is indebted to the Rev. John Graham, of 
Lifford, thro'yvs great light upon the situation of the widow, 
and her humble mode of living. According to that gentleman, 
the shop- book of a little grocer in the town of Ballymahon, has 
the name of Mrs. Goldsmith in many of its columns ; trifling 
purchases, it farther appears, having been generally made 
through the medium of her son Oliver, then about eleven or 
twelve years old. ^ 
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Soon after this period, however, the original cast of Oliver's 
mind attracted the attention of his relative, the Rev. Thomas 
Contarine : and, fhrough the kindness of that gentleman, he 
was sent from Ballymahon, where he had spent most of his 
time in playing the flute, and rambling on the banks of the 
Inny, to a classical seminary at Edgeworth's-town, whence, 
in June 17AA, he proceeded to Dublin, aiid was entered at 
Trinity College as a sizer. The circumstances in which he 
had been brought up were not such as to foster pride, but the 
delicacy of his mind revolted against the petty and degrading 
tyranny to which the grade of a sizer was then subjected. It is 
much to the honour of Cambridge, that it was the first to do 
away with the custom, which imposed the performance of a 
servile office on the young scholars of taleUt, who had less 
wealth, though abundantly more learning than their associates. 
P^or Goldsmith experienced all the evils of the system, as it 
was theu in vogue, to their full extent ; but ht continued to 
endure them for three years, without allowing his temper to 
overcome his prudence; till, towards the end of that period, he 
became involved in an adventure, which obliged him to leave 
the college for a time : but he ^turned, and in 17A9 took the 
degree 6f Bachelor of Arts. 

On thus completing his course of preliminary study^ he was 
advised by Mr. Contarine to turn his attention to that of medi- 
cine ; an advice which he appears to have readily foMowed, as 
in 1752 we find him regularly pursuing the science in the uni* 
versity of Edinburgh. 

It is well knoWn that the time he spetit there w^s not passed 
in the most agreeable maimer, and betook a pleasure in vent- 
ing his occasional fits of ill- humour in sarcastic remarks on the 
country and its inhabitants. A kindly and good-natured plea- 
santry is, however, observable even in his sareasms; and among 
the few letters he has left, those which he wrote to his friends 
at this period are perhaps the most amusing. Among the letters 
written at this period is one ludicrously descriptive of his opi- 
nion respecting the Scotch character. *' I shslU tire you," he 
says, ^^with a description of this unfruitful country, where I 
r^iust lead you over their hills all brown with heath, or their 
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Talleys scarce able to feed a rabbit ! Man alone seems to be the 
only creatuit who has arrived to the natural site in this poor 
soil ; every part of the country presents the same dismal land- 
scape : no grove or brook lend their music to cheer the stranger, 
or make the inhabitants foi^et their poverty : yet with all these 
disadvantages to call him doWn to humility, a Scotchman is one 
of the proudest things alife : the poor have pride ever^ready to 
relieve them ; if mankind should happen to despise them^ they 
are masters of their own admiration, and that they can plenti- 
fully bestovfr on themselves. From their pride and poverty^ as 
I take it, results one advantage this country enjoys ; namely, 
the gentlemen are much better bred than amongst us. No 
such character here as our fox-hunters ; and they have et- 
pressed great sitiprise, when I informed them that some men in 
Ireland, of a thousand pounds a year^ spend their whole lives in 
running after a hare^ drinking to be drunk, and getting evfry 
girl that will let them with child ; and, truly, if such a being, 
equipped in his hunting- dress, can^ among a circle of Scotch 
gentry^ they would l)ehold him With the same astonishment 
that a countryman would King George on holiseback. The 
men have generally high cheek-bones, and are lean and 
swarthy, fond of action, dancing in particular ; though^ now 
I have mentioned dancing, let me say something of their 
balls, which are very frequent here. When a stranger enters 
the danctng-hall, he sees one end of the room taken up with 
the ladies, who sit, dismally^ in a group by themselves; on the 
other end stand their pensive partners, that are to be; but no 
more intercourse between the sexes than there is between two 
countries at war. Thci^ladies, indeed, may ogle, and the gentle- 
men sigh ; but an embargo is laid on any closer commerce. 
At length, to interrupt hostilities^ the lady-directoress. Or in- 
tendant, or what you will, pitches on a gentleman and lady to 
walk a minuet, which they perform with a formality that ap- 
proaches despondence : after five or six couple bave thus 
wsdked the gauntlet, all stand up to country-dances, each gen- 
tleman furnished with a partner from the aforesaid lady- 
directress : so they dance much, and say nothing ; and thus 
concludes bur assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman that such 
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profound silence resembled the ancient procession of the 
Roman matrons in honour of Ceres ; and the Scotch gentleman 
told me (and, faith, I believe he was right) that I was a very 
great pedant for my pains. Now I am come to the ladies ; and 
to show that I love Scotland, and every thing that belongs to so 
charming a country, I insist on it, and will give him leave to 
break my head that denies it, that the Scotch ladies are ten 
thousand times handsomer and finer than the Irish. To be sure, 
now, I see your sisters, Betty and Peggy, vastly surprised at my 
partiality; but tell them flatly, I don't value them^ or, their 

fine skins, or eyes, or good sense, or , a potato ; for I say it, 

and will maintain it ; and, as a convincing proof (I'm in a very 
giteat passion) of what I assert, the Scotch ladies say it them- 
selves. But, to be less serious, where will you find a language 
so pretty, become a pretty mouth, as the broad Scotch ? and 
the women here speak it in its highest purity. For instance, 
teach one of your young ladies to pronounce, 'Whoar will I 
gong?' with a becoming wideness of mouth, and I'll lay my life 
they will wound every hearer." He, however, in some degree, 
softens his satire on the ladies, and at the same time feelingly 
alludes to his situation, and his own homeliness of person, in 
the following passage of the sam& letter: ^^But how ill, my 
Bob, does it become me to ridicule women, with whom I have 
scarce any correspondence ! There are, 'tis certain, handsome 
women here, and 'tis as certain there are handsome men to 
keep them company. An ugly and a poor man is society for 
himself; and such society the world lets me enjoy in great 
abundance." 

But, notwithstanding the privations and diBdcuIties with 
which he had thus to struggle, he continued steadily to pursue 
his studies, and after the usual residence at Edinburgh pro- 
ceeded to Leyden. It appears, however, that, studious as he 
was, and much as he was straitened in his circumstances, he 
allowed himself to be tempted into a love of gambling, which 
more than once placed him on the verge of ruin. Owing to 
difficulties thus contracted, he found himself obliged to leave 
Leyden, and commenced the long pedestrian tour, by which 
he gained, it is probable, more valuable knowledge, both as a 
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moralist aud a poet,', than he ^ould have gained as a physician 
by a longer residence amid the dangers of a erowded city. Few 
persons would have had the courage to undertake a journey 
such as that which he contemplated, with means considerably 
better than those he possessed : but Goldsmith had at the same 
time a stronger, as well as a tenderer spirit than most men ; 
and he passed^ without money in his pocket, over France, 
Italy, and the greater part of Germany. At one time his * 
flute, at another his learning, furnished him with support ; and 
he was now a poor minstrel labouring hard to amuse a rustic 
audience, and now a scholar possessed of sufficient en^dition 
and hardihood to seek board and shelter in the monasteries, by 
daring to dispqte on the most abstruse themes with their hol^ 
inmates. At Louv^in he is reported to have taken a degree ; and 
he contrived to reside several months at Padua, at this time 
one of the most distinguished seminaries of education on the 
Continent. 

But this mode of life could not long present the fascinating 
attractions, with which it may for a short time allure a man of 
Goldsmith's habits and temperament. After, spending, there- 
fore, about twelve months in his travels, he returned to Eng- 
land; and, haying neither money nor friends, was obliged, as 
the only immediate resource at hand, to accept a situation as 
usher in a school at Peckham. This was the darkest period of 
his life ; and the narrative which he has put into the mouth of 
George seems to have been in every respect a faithful picture of 
the miseries he endured in «his new employment. It was with 
great joy, consequently, that he obtained the situation of jour- 
neyman to a chemist on Fish-street Hill, where he might have 
remained in obscurity for years, but for the providential visit of 
Dr. Sleigh, his friend and fellow-student, to the shop, in which 
he was performing the part of what might be considered porter 
to the establishment. The kindness and liberality of the doctor, 
and his respect for Goldsmith's talents, induced him to take 
imjpiediate steps for placing him in a better situation; and 
through his exertions our poet was in a short time respectably 
settled as a physician, first on Bankside, and afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple. 
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Improved^ howeyer, as his circumstances apparently were by 
this change, they were not considerably so in reality. The fees 
he received were few and rare ; and he was at length obliged 
to have recourse to his genius, as the only means in England, 
as it had been on the Continent, of obtaining bread. His first 
great literary speculation was the publication of an Essay on 
Polite Literature in Europe, by subscription ; the profits of 
which he expected would be sufficient to enable him to proceed 
to India, where he had obtained an appo intment as physician 
at one of the Company's factories. 

But this undertaking failed ; and he was constrained to pur- 
sue the profession of an author, seeking employment among the 
booksellers and the conductors of periodicals. In this manner 
it was th£it he became an essayist ; and his excellent little work, 
the Citizen of the World, was the result of his lucubrations, 
while at this stage of his literary career. At that period a 
higher value was set upon an ingenious essay than in the pre- 
sent ; and we find that Goldsmith's talents had become suffi- 
ciently well known in the year 1761, to rendethis acquaintance 
acceptable to Dr. Johnson. The Vicar of Wakefield was pro- 
duced some time after their friendship comoibnced ; and it was 
mainly owing to the kindness of Johnson that it found its way 
into the world. **I received," says he, as his words arc re- 
corded by his biographer, '^ a message one morning from poor 
Goldsmith, that he was in great distress; and as it was not in 
his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to 
come to him directly : I accordingly went as soon as I was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his 
rent, at which he was in a violent pasdon. I perceived that he 
had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Ma- 
deira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the 
means by which he might be extricated. He then told me, that 
he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. 
I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should 
soon return ; aud, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged 
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his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill." 

It is worthy of mention, however, that Newberry, to whom 
the work was sold, had so little hope of its success, that he 
allowed the manuscript to remain unpublished till the appear* 
ance of the Traveller, which so increased the fame of the 
author, that he no longer feared the possibility of obtaining the 
attention of the public for his novel. The success of both the 
poem and the tale were of the most encouraging kind; and the 
author, on the strength of that success, assumed the scarlet 
cloak, and other insignia of his honourable profession ; became 
a member of the celebrated Literarv Club, which consisted of 
the first men of the age ; and' fived in a style altogether becom- 
ing the change which he had made in his external appearance. 
But this involved him in difficulties, which kept him conti- 
nually toiling at the oar ; and his fine mind was thus employed 
in making abridgments and compilations, while it was so weU 
able to produce works which might have improved his age and 
delighted posterity. The Letters on the History of England, 
originally ascribed to Lord Littleton, the abridgments of the 
histories of Romf^ Greece, and England, and a collection of 
miscellaneous pieces, were the result of his labours at this pe- 
riod. But the lively little poem of Retahation, the comedy of 
She Stoops to Conquer, that of the Good-natured Man, and 
the History of the Earth and Animated Nature, afford the most 
convincing proofs how fertile and active his genius remained 
under all the hindrances which opposed its fair exertion. The 
termination of Goldsmith's career and life^ which was accele- 
rated by his improperly administering to himself a dose of 
James's powders, took place April Ath, 177A. 

In his person he exhibited few indications of the excellence 
of his mind. He was low and stout; and his face, which was 
strongly marked with the small-pox^ would have been positiyjely 
disagreeable, but for the strong marks which it bore of that 
habit of reflection, which, unpromising as it was, it could not 
wholly conceal. Of his temper, all who have spoken of him are 
agreed in saying, that he was inconsiderate in pecuniary mat- 
ters, and warm in his feelings ; hut faithful in his friendships, 
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generous even beyond hismeans, and gentle and benevolent in 
all his actions and dispositions. His works are too widely cir- 
culated to render it necessary that we should eulogise him as 
an author. The Vicar of Wakefield, with which we are at pre- 
sent only concerned, is allowed by all persons of taste to be 
one of the brightest gems of the whole circle of modern fiction. 
It can liever be read without emotion and profit : it is as beau- 
tiful as it is true, and as true as it is beautiful. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



There are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred 
things might be said to prove them beauties : but it is needless. 
A book may be amusing with numerous errors, or it may be 
very dull without a single absurdity. The hero of this piece 
unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth ; he 
is a priest, a husbandman, and the father of a family. He is 
drawn as ready to teach, and ready to obey ; as simple in af- 
fluence, and majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence 
and refinement, how can such a character please? Such as 
are fond of high life, will turn with disdain from the simplicity 
of his country fire-side ; such as mistake ribaldry for humour, 
will find no wit in his harmless conversation ; and such as 
have been taught to deride religion, will laugh at one, whose 
chief stores of comfort are drawn from futurity. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The dMcription of the family of Wakefield, in which a kindred likeneia prerails, 

as well of minds as of persons. 



I WAS ever of opiDion, that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who con- 
tinued single, and only talked of population. From this motive, 
I had scarce taken orders a year, before I began to think seri- 
oudy of matrimony, and chose my wife as she did her wedding- 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would 
wear well. To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable 
woman ; and as for breeding, there were few country ladies 
who <»uld show more. She could read any English book with- 
out much spelling; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, 
none could excel her. She prided herself, also, upon being an 
excellent contriver in housekeeping ; though I could never find 
that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness 
increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing that 
could make us angry with the world or each other. We had 
an elegant house, situated in a fine country, and a good neigh- 
bourhood. The year was spent in moral or rural amusements, 
in visiting our rich neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. 

We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our 
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adventurei were by the fire-sidc, and all our migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown. 

As we Uved^near the r6ad, we often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us, to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had 
great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity of an his- 
torian, that I never knew one of them find fault with it. Our 
cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered their 
ai&nity, without any help from the herald's office, and came 
very frequently to see us. Some of them did us no great honour 
by these claims of kindred; as we had the blind, the maimed, 
"^and the halt amongst the number. However, my wife always 
insisted, that, as they were the same flesh and blood, they 
should sit with us at the same table. So that if we had not very 
rich, we generally had very happy friends about us; for this 
remark will hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, 
the better pleased he ever is with being treated : and as some 
men gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing 
of a butterfly, so I was by natureanadmirer of happy human 
faces. However, when any one of our relations was found to be 
a person of a very bad character, a troublesome guest, or one 
we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever took 
care to lend him a riding coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes 
ahorse of small value; and I always had the satisfaction of 
finding he never came, back to return them. By this the hduse 
was cleared of such as we did not like ; but never was the family 
of Wakefield known to turn the traveller or a poor dependant 
out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness; 
not but that we sometimes had those little rubs which Providence 
sends to enhance the value of its favors. My orchard was often 
robbed by schoolboys, and my wife's custards^plundered by the 
cats or the children. ' The Squire would sometimes fall asleep in 
the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or his lady return my 
wife's civilities at chur(ih with a mutilated curtsey. But we soon 
got over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually 
in three or four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were 
educated without softness, so they were at once well formed and 
healthy; my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiiiil and 
blooming. When I stood in the midst of the little circle, which 
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promised to be the supports of my declining age, I could not 
avoid repeating the famous story of Count Abensbei^, who, in 
Henry IL'^ progress through Germany, whilq, other courtiers 
came with their treasures, brou£^t his thirty-two children, and 
presented them to his sovereign as the most valuable oiFering he 
had to bestow. In this manner, though I had but six, I consi- 
dered them as a very valuable present made to my country, and 
consequently looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldest son was 
named George, after his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. 
Our second child, a girl, I intended to call after her aunt 
Grissel ; but my wife, who during her pregnancy had been read- 
iqg romances, insisted on her being called Olivia. In less than 
another year, we hadanoUier daughter, and now I was deter- 
mined that Grissel should be her name ; but a rich relation 
taking a fancy to stand godmother, the girl was by her direc- 
tions called Sophia : so that we had two romantic names in the 
family ; but I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses was 
our next; and after an interval of twelve years, we had two 
sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when I saw my 
little ones about me ; but the vanity and satisfisustion of my wife 
were even greater than mine. When our visitors would say — 
"Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country," — " Ay, neighbour," she would 
answer, " they are as heaven made them ; handsome enougn, 
if they be good enough ; for handsome is that handsome does :" 
and then she would bid the girls hold up their heads; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere outside 
is so vei7 trifling a circumstance with me, that I should have 
scarce remembered to mention it, had it not been a general 
topic of conversation in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, 
had the luxuriancy of beauty with which painters generally 
draw Hebe ; open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia's fea- 
tures were not so striking at first, but often did more certain ex- 
ecution ; for they were soft, modest, and allunng. The one 
vanqubhed by a single blow, the other by efforts successfiilly 
repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed fit)m the turn of 
her features ; at least it was so with my daughters. Olivia wished 
for many lovers; Sophia to secure one : Olivia was often affect- 
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ed, from too gr^t a desire to please ; Sophia even repressed 
excdlence, from her fears to bffend : the one entertained me 
with her vivacity when I was gay, the other with her sense when 
I was serious. But these (qualities were never carried to excess 
in ^either, and I have often seen them exchange characters for a 
Vl^hdle day together. A suit of mourning has transformed my 
c'oquette into i pru<ie, and a new set of ribands has given her 
youkij^st sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest son, 
Oeorgb, i^i^i^ bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professibns. My second boy, Moses, whom I designed 
tbr business, received a sort of miscellaneous education at home. 
But it i^ needlei^s to attempt describing the particular characters 
of ybutig piebple that had seen but very little of the world : in 
shbrt, a fainily likeness prevailed through all, and, properly 
^kkiii|^, diby had but one eharabtlBr ; that of being all equally 
^^lierbud, credulous, simple, and inbiFeiisive. 



CHAPTER II. 

Family misifortunes. — The loss of fortune only serves to increase the pride of 

the worthy. 

Tm teifiporal concerns of our family were chiefly committed 
to ihy wife's management; as to the spiritual, I took them en- 
tirely iinder my own direction. The profits of my living, which 
amounted to about thirty-five pounds a year, I%:iade over to the 
orjphans and widbws of the clergy of our diocese ; for having a 
sufficient fortune oFmy own, I was careless of temporaUties, and 
felt a sbcret pleasure in doing my duty without reward. I also 
i^et a resolution of keeping no curate, and of being acquainted 
with every man in the parish, exhorting the married men to 
temperance, and the bachelors to matrimony ; so that in a few 
years it wias a common saying, that there were three strange 
^ants al Wakefield: a parson wanting pride, young men 
livls^itin^ wives, fnd alehouses wanting customers. . 
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Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, and I 
wrote several sermons to prove its happiness : but there was a 
peculiar tenet which I made a point of i;^upporting : for I main- 
tained with Whiston, that it was unlawful for a priest oJF the 
church of England, after the death of his Qrst wife, to tak^ a 
second : or, to express it in one word, I valued myself, upon 
being a strict monogamist. 

I was early initiated into this important dispute, on which so 
many laborious vplumes have been written. I published some 
tracts upon the subject myself, which, as they never soW, I 
have the 9opsolation of thinking are read only* by the happy 
fet€. Some of my friends galled this my weak side ; but, alas! 
they bad not like me made it the subject of long contemplation. 
The more I reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. 
I even went a step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : 
as be had engraven upon his wife's tomb that she was the only 
wife of William Whiston, so I wrote a similar epitaph for my 
wife, though still living, in which 1 extolled her prudence, eco- 
nomy, and obedience till death ; and having got it copied fair, 
with an elegant frame, it was plt^^ed over the chimney-piece, 
where it answered several very useful purposes ; it admonished 
my wife of her duty to me, and my fidelity, to her ; it inspired her 
with a passion for fame, aqd constantly put her in mind of her 

end. 

• it 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage $o often r^com- 
nfpnded, Uiat my eldest son, just upon leaving college, fixed his 
affections upon the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, who 
was a dignitary in the church, and in circumstances to give her 
ft large fortune : but fortune was her smallest accomplishment 
Miss Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all, except my two daugh- 
ters, to be completely pretty: her youth, health, and innocence, 
were still heightened by a complexion so transparent, and such 
a happy sensibility of look, as even age could not ga^e on with 
indifference. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I could make a very 
handsome settlement on my son, be was not averse to the 
match ; so both families lived together in all that harmony which 
^eaerally precedes an expected alliance. Being convinced by 
experience, that the days of courtship are the most haqpy of 
our lives, I was willing enough to lengthen the period ; and the 
various an^usements which the you^g coMple every 4&y shared 
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in each other^s company, seemed to increase iheir passion. We 
were generally awaked in the morning by music, and on fine 
days rode a hunting. ' The hours between breakfast and dinner 
the ladies devoted to dress and study; they usually read a page, 
and then gazed at themselves in the glass, which even philo- 
sophers might own often presented the page of greatest beauty. 
At dinner my wife took the Ie|id ; for as she always insisted upon 
carving every thing herself, it being her mother^s way, she gave 
us upon these occasions the history of every dish. When we 
had dined, to prevent the Indies leaving us, I generally ordered 
the table to be removed; and sometimes, with the music- 
master^s assistance, the girls would give us a very agreeable 
concert Walking out, drinking tea, country dances, and for- 
feits, shortened the rest of the day, without the assistance of 
cards, as I hated all manner of gaming, except backgammon, 
at which my old friend and I sometimes took a two-penny hit 
Nor can I here pass over an ominous circumstance that happen- 
ed the last time we played together : I only wanted to fling a 
quatre, and yet I threw deuce-ace five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at last it was 
thought convenient to fix a day for the nuptials of the young 
couple^ who seemed earnestly to desire it. During the prepa- 
rations for the wedding, I need not describe the busy importance 
of my wife, nor the sly looks of my daughters : in fact, my 
attention was fixed on another subject — the completing a tract 
which I intended shortly to publish in defence of my fevourite 
principle. As I looked upon this as a masterpiece, both for 
argument and style, I could not in the pride of my heart avoid 
showing it to my old friend Mr. Wilmot, as 1 made no doubt of 
receiving his approbation; but not till too late I discovered that 
he was most violendy attached to the contrary opinion, and with 
good reason; for he was at that time actually courting a fourth 
wife. This, as may be expected, produced a dispute attended 
with some acrimony, which threatened to interrupt our in- 
tended alliance ; but on the day before that appointed for the 
ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides : he asserted 
that I was heterodox; I retorted the charge; he replied, and 1 
rejoined. In the mean time, while the controversy was hottest, 
I was called out by one of my relations, who, with a face of 
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concern, advised me to give up the dispute, at least till my son's 
wedding was over. — " How," cried I, " relinquish the cause ot 
truth, and let'him be a husband, already driven to the very 
verge of absurdity I You might as well advise me to give up my 
fortune as my argument." "Your fortune," returned my 
friend, "I am now sorry to inform you, is almost nothing. The 
merchant in town, in whose hands your money was lodged, 
has gone oif, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought 
not to have left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to 
shock you or the family with the account till after the wedding : 
but now it may serve to moderate your warmth in the argument; 
for, I suppose, your own prudence will enforce the' necessity of 
dissembling, at least till your son has the young lady's fortune 
secure."— "Well," returned I, "if what you tell me be true, and 
if I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or in- 
duce me to disavow my principles. Pll go this moment and 
inform the company of my circumstances; and as for the argu- 
ment, I even here retract my former concessions in the old gen- 
tleman's favour, nor will I allow him now to be a husband, in 
any sense of the expression." 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations of both 
families when I divulged the news of our misfortune; but what 
others felt was slight to what the lovers appeared to endure. 
Mr. Wilmot, who seemed before sufficiently incUned to break off 
the match, was by this blow soon determined : one virtue he 
had in perfection, which was prudence, too often the only one 
that ia left us at seventy-two. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A migration. — The fortunate circumstances of our lives are generaUy found at 

last to be of our own procuring. 

The only hope of our family now was, that the report of our 
misfortunes might he malicious or premature y but a letter from 
my agent in town soon came with a confirmation of every par- 
ticular. The loss of fortune to myself alone would have been 
trifling; the only uneasiness I felt was for my family, who were 
to be humble without an education to render them callous to 
contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to restrain 
their affliction; for premature consolation is but the remem- 
brancer of sorrow. During this interval, my thoughts were 
employed on some future means of supporting them ; and at last 
a small cure offifteen pounds a year was offered me in a distant 
neighbourhood, where I could still enjoy my principles without 
molestation. With this proposal I joyfully closed, having deter^ 
mined to increase my salary by managing a Uttle farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to get to- 
gether the wrecks of my fortune; and all debts collected and 
paid, out of fourteen thousand pounds, we had but four hundred 
remaining. My chief attention, therefore, was now to bring 
down the pride of my family to their circumstances ; for I well 
knew, that aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself. ^^You cannot 
be ignorant, my children," cried I, "that no prudence of ours 
could have prevented our late misfortune; but prudence may do 
much in disappointing its effects. We are now poor, my fond- 
lings, and wisdom bids us conform to our humble situation. Let 
us then, without repining, give up those splendours with which 
numbers are wretched, and seek in humbler circumstances that 
peace with which all may be happy. The poor live pleasantly 
without our help ; why then should not we learn to Uve without 
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theirs? No, my children* let us from this moment give up all 
pretensions to gentility; we have still enough left for happiness, 
if we are wise, and let us draw upon content for the deficiencies 
of fortune." 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to send him 
to town, where his abilities might contribute to our sppport and 
his own. The sepiu*ation of friends and families is, perhs^ps, one 
of the most distressful circumstances attendant on penury. The 
day soon arrived on which we were to disperse for the tkifs^i time. 
My son, after taking leave of his mother and the rest, who mingled 
their tears with their kisses, came to ask a blessing fropi me. 
This 1 gave him from my heart, and which, added to five giiineas,. 
was all the patrimony I had now to bestow. '^ You are gg>ingr 
my boy," said I, ^' to London on foot, in the manner HookftCi your 
great ancestor, travelled there before you. Take from m^ the 
same horse that was given him by the good bishop Jewel, this 
staff, and take this book too ; it will be your comfort on the way : 
these two lines in it are worth a million — / have been y<mf>g^ 
and am now old; yet never saw I the. righteous manjorsakeny 
mr his seed begging their bread. Let this be your consolation 
as you travel on. Go, my boy; whatever be thy fortune, let ine 
see thee o^ce s^ year; still keep a good heart, and farewell." As 
he w^ posse^d of integrity and honour, I was und^r no appre- 
hensicin^ from throwing him naked into the amphitheatre pf life ; 
fprlknewhiB would act a good part, whether vapquis|iec| or 
victorious. 

Qis dep^rtMre oply prepared the way for our own, which 
arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a neighbourhpod in 
which we h^4 eiyoy^d so many houi^ of tranquillity, wa^ not 
witbQut a tear, which ^car^e fqrtitude itself could suppre^. Be- 
si4^, a journi^y of sfsyenty mile^ to a family tbi^t had hUherto 
peyer beep above ten frpm home, filled us with appreh^i^^pn, 
an^ the epes of the ppor, who followed us for some miles, con- 
tr^hutod tP increase it. The first day's journey brought ^s i^i 
safely within thirty inll^s pf pur fixture retreat, and we put up for 
the night at an phspnro inn in a village by the way* When we 
wmre shown a ropmy I desired the landlord, in nay usual w^^y, to 
let us have his company, with which he complied, as wh^t he 
^ank wanld in^^yeft^elhe bill next morning. He knew, hpwpver, 
the wjptple ngighhoMrhppd to which I was reaving, particularly 
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Squire Tbornhili, who was to be my landlord, and who lived 
within a few miles of the place. This gentleman he described as 
onewho desired to know littlemore of theworldthanitspleasures, 
being particularly remarkable for his attachment to the fair sex. 
He observed, that no virtue was able to resist his arts and assi- 
duity, and that there was scarce a farmer^s daughter within ten 
mUes round but what had found him successful and fisuthless. 
Though this account gave me some pain, it had a very different 
effectupon my daughters, whose features seemed to brighten with 
the expectation of an approaching triumph; nor was my wife less 
pleased and confident of their allurements and virtue. While our 
thoughts were thus employed, the hostess entered the room to in- 
form her husband, that the strange gentleman, who had been two 
days in the house, wanted money, and could not satisfy them for 
his reckoning. ^' Want money T' repUed the host, '' that must be 
. impossible; for itwas no later than yesterday hepaidthreeguineas 
to our beadle to spare an old broken soldier that was to be 
whipped through the town for dog-stealing." The hostess, how- 
ever, still persisting in her first assertion, he was preparing to 
leave the room, swearing that he would be satisfied one way or 
another, when I begged the landlord would introduce me to a 
stranger of so much charity as he described. With this he com- 
plied, showing in a gentleman who seemed to be about thirty, 
dressed in clothes that once were laced. His person was well 
formed, and his face marked with the lines of thinking; he had 
something short and dry in his address, and seemed not to un- 
derstand ceremony or to despise it. Upon the landlord's leav- 
ing the room, I could not avoid expressing my concern to the 
stranger at seeing a gentleman in such circumstances, and 
offered him my purse to satisfy the present demand. ^'I take it 
with all my heart, Sir,'' replied he, ^^and am glad that a late over- 
sight in giving what money I had about me, has shown me that 
there are still some men like you. I must, however, previously 
entreat being informed of the name and residence of my bene- 
factor, in order to repay him as soon as possible." In this I sa- 
tisfied him fully, not only mentioning my name and late misfor- 
tune, but the place to which I was going to remove. '^ ThiSi" 
cried he, ^'happens still more lucky than I hoped for, as I am 
going the same way myself, having been detained here two days 
by the floods, which, 1 hope, by to-morrow will be found pas- 
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sable.^ I testified the pleasure I should have in his company, and 
my ^e and daughters joining in entreaty, he was prevailed 
upon to stay supper. The stranger's conversation, which was at 
once pleasing and instructive, induced me to wish for a continu- 
ance of it ; but it was now high time to retire, and take refresh- 
ment against the fatigues of the following day. 

The next morning we all set forward together : my family 
on horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked 
along the foot-path by the road side, observing, with a smile, 
that as we were ill mounted, he would be too generous to 
attempt leaving us behind. As the floods were not yet subsided, 
we were obliged to hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr^ 
Burchell and I bringing up the rear. We lightened the fatigues 
of the road with philosophical disputes, which he seemed to un- 
derstand perfectly. But what surprised me most was, that 
though he was a money-borrower, he defended his opinions with 
as much obstinacy as if he had been my patron. He now and 
then also informed me to whom the different seats belonged 
that lay in our view as we travelled the road. " That," cried he, 
pointing to a very magnificent house which stood at some dis- 
tance, '^belongs to Mr. Thornhill, a young gentleman wha 
enjoys a large fortune, though entirely dependent on the will of 
his uncle. Sir William Thornhill, a gentleman, who, content 
with a little himself, permits his nephew to enjoy the rest, and 
chiefly resides in town." "What!" cried I, "is my young 
landlord then the nephew of a man whose virtues, generosity, 
and singularities are so universally known ? I have heard 
Sir William Thornhill represented as one of the most gene- 
rous, yet whimsical men in the kingdom ; a man of consum- 
mate benevolence.*' — "Something, perhaps, too much so," 
replied Mr. Burchell, "at least he carried benovolence to an 
excess when young ; for his passions were then strong, and 
as they all were upon the side of virtue, they led it up to a 
romantic extreme. He early began to aim at the qualifica- 
tions of the soldier and the scholar ; was soon distinguished 
in the army, and had some reputation among men of leam- 
mg. Adulation ever follows the ambitious; for such alone 
receive most pleasure from flattery. He was surrounded with 
crowds, who showed him only one side of their character; so 
that he began to lose a regard for private interest in universal 
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sympathy. He loved all mankind ; for fortune prevented him 
from knowing that there were rascals. Physicians tell us of a 
disorder in which the whole jbody is so exquisitely sensible, that 
the slightest touch gives pain : what some have thus suffered in 
their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. The slightest 
distress, whether real or fictitious, touched him to the quick, 
ai|d his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries 
of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it will be easily con- 
jectured, he found numbers disposed to solicit : his profusions 
began to impair his fortune, but not his gopd-pature ; that, 
indeed, was seen to increase as the oth^r siaemed to decay : he 
grew improvident as he grew poor, and though he talked like a 
man of sense, his actions were those of a fool. Still, however, 
being surrounded with importunity, and no longer able to satisfy 
every i equest that was made him, instead of money he gave 
promises— ihey were all he had to bestow, and he had not re- 
solution enough to give any man pain by a denial. By this he 
drew round him crowds of dependents, whom he was sure to 
disappoint, yet wished to relieve. These hung upon himi for a 
time, and left him with merited reproaches and contempt. But 
in proportion as he became contemptible to others, he became 
despicable to himself: his mind had leaned upon their adula- 
tion, and that support taken away, he could find no pleasure in 
the applause of his heart, which he l^ad never learned to reve- 
rence. The world now began to wear a different aspect. The 
flattery of his friends beg^n to dwindle iato simple approbation ; 
approbation soon tp.ok the more friendly form of advice, and 
advice, when rejected, produced their Reproaches. He now, 
therefore, found th^t suc}^ friepds as benefits had gathered 
round him, were Uttle estimable : he now found, that a nian's 
own heart mu^t be ever given to gain that of another. I now 
found, that — that — I forget what I was going to obserye : in 
short, Sir^ he resolved to respect himself, and laid down a plan 
of restoring his falling fortune. For this purpose, in hi$ own 
whimsical manner* he travelled through Europe on fqot, and 
now, though he has scarce attained the age of thirty, his cir- 
cumstances are mare affluent than ey^r. At present his bounties 
are more rational and moderate than before ; but still he pre- 
serves the character of an humori^tt mi fio^ niost pleasure ji^ 
eccentric virtues.^' 
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My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Burchell's ac- 
count, that I scarce looked forward as we went along, till we 
were alarmed by the cries of my family, when turning, I per- 
ceived my youngest daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, 
thrown from her horse, and struggling with the torrent. She 
had sunk twice, nor was it in my power to disengage myself in 
time to bring her reUef. My sensations were even too violent to 
permit my attempting her rescue; she must have certainly 
perished, had not my companion, perceiving her danger, in- 
stantly plunged in to her relief, and, with some difficulty, 
brought her in safety to the opposite shore. By taking the cur- 
rent a little farther up, the rest of the family got safely over ; 
where we had an opportunity of joining our acknowledgments 
to hers. Her gratitude may be more readily imagined than 
described : she thanked her deliverer more with looks than 
words, and continued to lean upon his arm, as if still willing to 
receive assistance. My wife also hoped one day to have the 
pleasure of returning his kindness at her own house. Thus, 
after we were refreshed at the next inn, and had dined together, 
as Mr. Burchell was going to a different part of the country, he 
took leave, and we pursued our journey ; my wife observing, as 
we went, that she liked him extremely, and protesting, that if he 
had birth and fortune to entitle him to match into such a family 
as ours, she knew no man she would sooner fix upon. I could 
not but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but I was 
never much displeased with those harmless delusions that tend 
to make us more happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ]^TOot that «ten the humblest fortone may grant happiDess, which depends 

not on circumstances, but constitution. 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of £Eirmers who tilled their own grounds, and were equal 
strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had almost all the 
conveniencies of life within themselves, they seldcHn visited 
towns or cities in search of superfluities. Remote from the 
polite, they still retained the primeval simplicity of manners ; 
and frugal by habit, they scarce knew that temperance was a 
a virtue. They wrought with cheerfiilness on dajrs of labour, 
but observed festivals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. 
They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Valen- 
tine-morning, eat pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their wit on 
the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas- 
eve. Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbourhood 
came out to meet their minister, dressed in their finest clothes, 
and preceded by a pipe and tabor ; a feast also was provided for 
our reception, at which we sat cheerfully down ; and what the 
conversation wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, 
sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prattling 
river before ; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. 
My farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land, 
having given a hundred pounds for my predecessor's good- will. 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little inclosures, the 
elms and hedgerows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My 
house consisted of but one story, and was covered with thatch, 
which gave it an air of great snugness ; the walls on the inside 
were nicely white-washed, and my daughters undertook to adorn 
them with pictures of their own designing, j^ Though the same 
room served us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the 
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warmer. Besides, at it was kept with the utmost neatness, the 
dishes, plates, and coppers being well scoured, and all disposed 
in bright rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably reUeved, 
and did not want richer furniture. There were three other 
apartments, one for my wife and me, another for our two 
daughters, within our own, and the third, with two beds, for 
the rest of the children. 

The tittle republic to which^.I gave laws was regulated in the 
following manner: by sunrise we all assembled in our common 
apartment, the fire being previously kindled by the servant. 
After we had saluted each other with proper ceremony — for I 
always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
breeding, without which freedom ever destroys friendship — 
we all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. 
This duty being performed, my son and I went to pursue our 
usual industry abroad, while my wife and daughters employed 
themselves in providing breakfast, which was always ready at a 
certain time. ( allowed half an hour for this meal, and an hour 
for dinner; which time was taken up in innocent mirth between 
my wife and daughters, and philosophical arguments between my 
son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labour after 
it was gone down, but returned home to the expecting family, 
where smiUpg looks, a neat hearth, and pleasant fire, were pre- 
pared for our reception. Nor were we without guests : some- 
times farmer Flamborough, our talkative neig^bbur, and often 
the bUnd piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry 
wine ; for tlie making of which we had lost neither the receipt 
nor the reputation. These harmless people had several ways of 
being good company; for while one played, the other would sing 
some soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong's Last Goodnight, or 
the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was concluded in 
file manner we began the morning, my youngest boys being ap- 
pointed to read the lessons of the day, and he that read loudest, 
distinctest, and best, was to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put 
into the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which all 
my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well soever I 
fancied my lectures against pride had conquered the vanity of 
my daughters, yet I still found them secretly attached to all their 
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former finery: they ^till loved laces, ribands, bugles afad eatgut; 
my ^fe herself retained a passion for her crimson padttasoy 
becausie I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour served to mor- 
tify me; I had desired my girls the preceding night to be dressed 
early the next day ; for I always loved to be at church a good 
while before, the rest of the congregation. They punctually 
obeyed my directions ; but when we were to assemble in the 
morning at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, dressed 
out in all their former splendour ; their hair plastered up with 
pomatum, their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up 
into a heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not 
help smiling at their vanity, particularly that of my wife, from 
whom I expected more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, 
my only resource was to order my son, with an important air, to 
call our coach. The girls were amazed at the command; but I 
repeated it with more soleninity than before. '^ Surely, my dear, 
you jest," cried my wife; " we can walk it perfectly well: we 
want no coach to carry us now." — " You mistake, child," returned 
I, ^' we do want a coach ; for if we walk to church in this trim, 
the very children in the parish will hoot after us."-^" Indeed," 
replied my wife, ^4 always imagined that my Charles was fond 
of seeing his children neat and handsome about him." — '^ You 
may be as neat as you pleaSe," interrupted I, '^and I shall love 
you the better for it ; but all this is not neatness, but frippery: 
these rufDings, and pinkings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbours. No, my children," 
continued I, more gravely, "those gowns may be altered into 
something of a plainer cut; for finery is very unbecoming in us, 
who want the means of decency. I do not know whether such 
flouncing and shredding is becoming even in the rich, if we con- 
sider, upon a moderate calculation, that the nakedness of the in- 
digent world may be clothed from the trimmings of the vain." 

This remonstrance had the proper effect; they went with 
great composure that very instant, to change their dress, and the 
next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at their 
own request, employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones; and what was 
still more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this 
curtailing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A new and great acquaintance introduced. — ^What we place most hopes upon 

generally proves most fatal. 

At a small distance from the house, my predecessor had made 
a seat, overshaded by a hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. 
Here, when the weather was fine, and our labour soon finished, 
we usually sate together, to enjoy an extensive landscape in the 
calm of the evening : here too we drank tea, which now was 
become an occasional banquet; and as we had it but seldom, it 
diffused new joy, the preparations for it being made with no 
small share of bustle and ceremony. On these occasions, our 
two little ones always read for us, and they were regularly served 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our amuse- 
ments, the girls sung to the guitar ; and while they thus formed 
a little concert, my wife and I would stroll down the sloping field, 
that was embellished with blue bells and centuary, talk of our 
children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in life 
may bring its own peculiar pleasures ; every morning waked us 
to a repetition of toil, but the evening repaid it with vacant 
hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday (for I kept 
such as intervals of relaxation from labour), that I had drawn out 
my family to our usual place of amusement, and our young 
musicians began their usual concert. As we were thus engaged, 
we saw a stag bound nimbly by, within about twenty paces of 
where we were sitting, and by its panting it seemed pressed by 
the hunters. We had not much time to reflect upon the poor 
animaFs distress, when we perceived the dogs and horsemen 
come sweeping along at some distance behind, and making the 
very path it had taken. I was instantly for returning in with 

2 
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my family; but either curiosity or surprise, or some more hidden 
motive, held my wife and daughters to their seats. The hunts- 
man, who rode foremost, passed us with great swiftness, followed 
by four or five persons more, who seemed in equal haste. At 
last, a young gentleman of a more genteel appearance than the 
rest, came forward, and for a while regarding us, instead of pursu- 
ing the chase, stopped short, and, giving his horse to a servant who 
attended, approached us with a careless superior air. He seemed 
to want no introduction, but was going to salute my daughters 
as one certain of a kind reception; but they had early learned the 
lesson of looking presumption out of countenance : upon which 
he let us know that hi$ name was Thornhill, and that he was the 
owner of the estate that lay for some extent round us: he again, 
therefore, offered to salute the female part of the family, and 
such was the power of fortune and fine clothes, that he found no 
second repulse. As his address, though confident, was easy, we 
soon became more familiar ; and perceiving musical instruments 
lying near, he begged to be favoured with a song. As I did not 
approve of such disproportioned acquaintance,! winked upon my 
daughters, in order to prevent their compliance ; but my hint 
was counteracted by one from their mother; so that with a cheer- 
ful air they gave us a favourite song of Dryden's. Mr. Thorn- 
hill seemed highly delighted with their performance and choice, 
and then took up the guitar himself. He played but very indiffe- 
rently ; however, my eldest daughter repaid his former applause 
with interest, and assured him that his tones were louder than 
even those of her master. At this compliment he bowed, which 
she returned with a courtesy : he praised her taste, and she com- 
mended his understanding : an age could not have made them 
better acquainted ; while the fond mother too, equally happy, 
insisted upon her landlord's stepping in, and tasting a glass of her 
gooseberry. The whole family seemed earnest to please him : 
my girls attempted to entertain him with topics they thought most 
modern; while Moses, on the contrary, gave him a question or 
two from the ancients, for which he had the satisfaction of being 
laughed at : my little ones were no less busy, and fondly stuck 
close to the stranger. All my endeavours could scarce keep 
their dirty fingers from handling and tarnishing the lace on his 
clothes, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see what 
was there. At the approach of evening he took leave; but not 
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till he had requested permission to renew his visit, which, as he 
was our landlord, we most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the con- 
duct of the day. She was of opinion, that it was a most for- 
tunate hit ; for she had known even stranger things than that 
brought to bear. She hoped again to see the day in which we 
might hold up our heads with the best of them; and concluded, 
she protested she could see no reason why the two MissWrink- 
lers should marry great fortunes, and her children get none. 
As this last argument was directed to me, I protested I could 
see no reason for it neither; nor why Mr. Simpkins got the ten 
thousand pounds prize in the lottery, and we sat down with a 
blank. "I protest, Charles," cried my wife, "this is the way 
you always damp my girls and me when we are in spirits. Tell 
me. Soph, my dear, what do you think of our new visitor? 
don't you think he seemed to be good-natured?" — 'immensely 
so, indeed, mamma," replied she. '' I think he has a deal to 
say upon every thing, and is never at a loss; and the more 
trifling the subject, the more he has to say." — " Yes," cried 
Olivia, ^^ he is well enough for a man ; but, for my part, I don't 
much hkehim, he is so extremely impudent and familiar; but 
on the guitar he is shocking." These two last speeches I inter- 
preted by contraries. I found by this, that Sophia internally 
despised, as much as Olivia secretly admired him. "Whatever 
may be your opinions of him, my children," cried I, "to confess 
a truth, he has not prepossessed me in his favour. Dispro- 
portioned friendships ever terminate in disgust; and I thought, 
notwithstanding all his ease, that he seemed perfectly sensible 
of the distance between us. Let us keep to companions of our 
own rank. There is no character more contemptible than a 
man that is a fortune-hunter; and I can see no reason why 
fortune-hunting women should not be contemptible too. Thus, 
at best, we shall be contemptible if his views are honourable ; 
but if they be otherwise ! I should shudder but to think o( 
that ! It is true I have no apprehensions from the conduct o( 
my children, but I think there are some from his character." 
I would have proceeded, but for the interruption of a ser- 
vant from the squire, who, with his compliments, sent us a side 
of veniscm, and a promise to dine with us some days after. 
This well-timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour 
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than any thing I had to say could obviate. 1 therefore con- 
tinued silent, satisfied with just having pointed out danger, and 
leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it. That virtue which 
requires to be ever guarded, is scarce worth the sentinel. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The happiness of a country fire-side. 



As we carried . on the former dispute with some degree of 
warmth, in order to accommodate matters, it was universally 
agreed, that we should have a part of the venison for supper, 
and the girls undertook the task with alacrity, ^^l am sorry," 
cried I, " that we have no neighbour or stranger to take part 
m this good cheer : feasts of this kind acquire a double reUsh 
from hospitality." — "Bless me," cried my wife, "here comes 
our good friend Mr. Burchell, that saved our Sophia, and that 
run you down fairly in the argument." — "Confute me in argu- 
ment, child P" cried 1 ; "you mistake there, my dear, il believe 
there are but few that can do that; I never dispute your abilities 
at making a goose-pie, and I beg youll leave argument to me." 
As I spoke, poor Mr. Burchell entered the house, and was 
welcomed by the family, who shook him heartily by the hand, 
while little Bick officiously reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's friendship for two reasons: 
because I knew that he wanted mine, and I knew him to be 
friendly as far as he was able. He was known in our neigh- 
bourhood by the character of the poor gentleman that would do 
no good when he was young, though he was not yet thirty. 
He would at intervals talk with great good sense; but in general 
he was fondest of the company of children, whom he used to 
call harmless little men. He was famous, I found, for singing 
them ballads, and telling them stories ; and seldom went out 
without something in his pockets for them — a piece of ginger- 
bread or an halfpenny whistle. He generally came, for a few 
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days, into our neighbourhood once a year, and lived upon the 
neighbours' hospitality. He sat down to supper among us, and 
my wife was not sparing of her gooseberry wine. The tale 
went round ; he sung us old songs, and gave the children the 
story of the Buck of Beverland, with the history of Patient Griz- 
zel, the adventures of Catskin, and then Fair Rosamond's Bower. 
Our cock, which always crew at eleven, now told us it was time 
for repose; but an unforeseen difficulty started about lodging 
the stranger : all our beds were a,lready taken up, and it was 
too late to send him to the next alehouse. In this dilemma, 
little Dick offered him his part of the bed, if his brother Moses 
would let him lie with him; "And I," cried Bill, "will give 
Mr. Burchell my part, if my sisters will take me to theirs," — 
" Well done, my good children," cried I, " hospitality is one of 
the first christian duties. The beast retires to his shelter, and 
the bird flies to its nest; but helpless man ^an only find refuge 
from his fellow-creature. The greatest stranger in this world 
was he that came to save it. He never had a house, as if will- 
ing to see what hospitality was left remaining amongst us.— 
Deborah, my dear," cried I to my wife, "give those boys a 
lump of sugar each; and let Dick's be the largest, because he 
spoke first." 

Ia the morning early I called out my whole family to help at 
saving an after-growth of hay, and our guest offering his assist- 
ance, he was accepted among the number. Our labours went on 
lightly: we turned the swath to the wind, I went foremost; and 
the rest followed in due succession. I could not avoid, however, 
observing the assiduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting my daughter 
Sophia in her part of the task. When he had finished his own, 
he would join in her's, and enter into a close conversation : but 
I had too good an opinion of Sophia's understanding, and was 
too well convinced of her ambition, to be under any uneasiness 
from a n^an of broken fortune. When we were finished for the 
day, Mr. Purchell was invited, as on the night before ; but he re- 
fused, as he was to lie that night at a neighbour's tp whose child 
he was carrying a whistle. When gone, our conversation at 
supper turned upon our late unfortunate guest. "What a strong 
instance," said I, " is that poor man, of the miseries attending a 
youth of levity and extravagance. He by no means wan^ sense, 
^hich only serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor forlorn 
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creature ? where are now the revellers, the flatterers, that he 
could once inspire and command? Gone, perhaps, to attend the 
hagnio pander, grown rich by his extravagance. They once 
praised him, and now they applaud the pander : their former 
raptures at his wit, are now converted into sarcasms at his folly : 
he is poor, and perhaps deserves poverty; for he has neither the 
ambition to be independent, nor the skill to be useful." Prompted, 
perhaps, by some secret reasons, I delivered this observation 
with too much acrimony, which my Sophia gently reproved. 
"Whatsoever his former conduct may be, papa, his circum- 
stances should exempt him from censure now. His present indi- 
gence is a sufficient punishment for former folly ; and I have 
heard my papa himself say, that we should never strike one un- 
necessary blow at a victim over whom Providence holds the 
scourge of its resentment." — " You are right, Sophia," cried my 
son Moses, " and one of the ancients finely represents so mali- 
cious a conduct, by the attempts of a i:ustic to flay Marsyas, whose 
skin, the faWe tells us, had been wholly stripped off by another. 
Besides, I don't know if this poor man's situation be so bad as my 
father would represent it. We are not to judge of the feelings 
of others by what we might feel if in their place. However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself finds 
the apartment sufficiently lightsome : and, to confess the truth, 
this man's mind seems fitted to his station; for I never heard any 
one more sprightly than he was to-day, when he conversed with 
you." This was said without the least design; however, it 
excited a blush, which she strove to cover by an affected laugh; 
assuring him that she scarce took any notice of what he said to 
her; but that she believed he might once have been a very fine 
gentleman. The readiness with which she undertook to vindi- 
cate herself, and her blushing, were symptoms I did not inter- 
nally approve ; but I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day, my wife went to 
make the venison pasty ; Moses sat reading, while I taught the 
little ones; my daughters seemed equally busy with the rest; 
and I observed them for a good while cooking something over 
the fire. 1 at first supposed they were assisting their mother ; 
but little Dick informed me, in a whisper, that they were making 
a wash for the face. Washes of all kinds I had a natural anti- 
pathy to ; for I knew that, instead of mending the complexion 
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they spoiled it. I therefore approached my chair by sly degrees 
to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanted mending, 
seemingly by acccideat, overturned the whole composition, and 
it was too late to begin another. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A town wit described.— The dullest fellows may learn to be comical for a 

ni^t or two. 

When the morning arrived on which we were to entertain 
our young landlord, it may be easily supposed what provisions 
were exhausted to make an appearance : it may also be con- 
jectured that my wife and daughters expended their gayest 
plumage «pon this occasion. Mr. ThornhiH came with a couple 
of friends, his ehaplain and feeder. The servants, who were 
numerous, he politely ordered to the next alehouse; but my wife, 
in the triumph of her heart, insisted on entertaining them all ; 
for which, by the by, our family was pinched for three weeks 
after. As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us, the day before, that he 
was making some proposals of marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son 
George's former mistress, this a good deal damped the hearti- 
ness of his reception: but accident, in some measure, relieved 
omr embarrassment ; for one of the company happening to men- 
tion her name, Mr. ThornhiH observed, with an oath, that he 
never k«ew any thing more absurd than calling such a fright a 
beauty : ^'For, strike me ugly," continued he, " if I should not 
find as mucii pleasure in choosing my mistress by the information 
of a l^np under the dock at St. Dunstan's.'' At this he laughed, 
and so did we : the jests of the rich are ever successful. Olivia 
too could not avoid whispering, loud enough to be heard, that 
he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the Church ; for 
this i was thanked by the chaplain, as he said the Church was 
the cmly mistress of his affections. "Come, tell us honestly, 
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Franl;" said the squire, with his usual archness, ''suppose the 
Church, your present mistress, dressed in lawn sleeves, on one 
hand, and Miss Sophia, with no lawn about her, on the other, 
which would you be for ?" — " For both, to be sure," cried the 
chaplain. — ''Right, Frank," cried the squire; "for may this 
glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth all the priestcraft ia 
the creation. For what are tythes and tricks but an imposition, 
all a confounded imposture, and I can prove it." — "I wish you 
would," cried my son Moses, "and I think," continued he, "that 
I should be able to answer you." — "Very well. Sir," cried the 
squire, who immediately smoked him, and winked on the rest 
of the company, to prepare us for the sport; "if you are for a 
cool argument upon that subject, I am ready to accept the chal- 
lenge. And first, whether are you for managing it analogically 
or dialogically ?" — "I am for managing it rationally," cried Mo- 
ses, quite happy at being permitted to dispute-—" Good again," 
cried the squire ; ^' and firstly, of the first, I hope youll not deny 
that whatever is, is. If you donU grant me that, I can go no fur- 
ther." — ^^"Why," returned Moses, "I think I may grant that, and 
make the best of it."- — "1 hope, too," returned the other," you'll 
grant that a part is less than the whole." — " I grant that, too^" 
cried Moses, " it is but just and reasonable." — " 1 hope," cried 
the squire, "you will not deny, that the two angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones." — "Nothing can be plainer," re- 
turned the other, and looked round him with his usual impor- 
tance^ " Very well, " cried the squire, speaking very quick : 
"the premises being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that the 
concatenation of self-existences, proceeding in a reciprocal du- 
plicate ratio, naturally produce a problematical dialogism, which 
in some measure proves that the essence of spirituality may be 
refierred to the second predicable." — "Hold, hold," cried the 
other, " I deny that : do you think I can thus tamely submit to 
such heterodox doctrines?" — "What," replied the squire, as if 
in a passion, '^not submit? Answer me one plain question : Do 
you think Aristotle right when he says, that relatives are rela- 
ted ?"—" Undoubtedly," replied the other.— " If so, then," cried 
the squire, "answer me directly to what I propose : Whether 
do you judge the analytical investigation of the first part of my 
enthymem deficient secundum quoad, or quoad minus ? and give 
me your reasons, I say, directly." — "I protest," cried Moses« 
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"I don't rightly comprieheiid the force of your reasoning; but if 
it be reduced to one simple proposition, I fancy it may then have 
an answer." — "O, sir!" cried the squire, "I am your most 
humble servant : I find you want me to furnish you with argu- 
ment and intellects too. No, sir, there, I protest, you are too 
hard for me." This effectually raised the laugh against poor 
Moses, who sat the only dismal figure in a group of merry 
faces; nor did he offer a single syllable more during the whole 
entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure^ it had a very diffe^ 
rent effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for humour, though but 
a mere act of the memory. She thought him, therefore, a very 
fine gentleman ; and such as consider what powerful ingredients 
a good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that character, 
will easily forgive her. Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his real 
ignorance, talked with ease, and could expatiate upon the com- 
mon topics of conversation with fluency. It is not surprising, 
then, that such talents should win the affections of a girl, who 
by education was taught to value an appearance in herself, and 
consequently to set a value upon it in another. 

'Upon his departure, we again entered into a debate upon the 
merits of our young landlord. As he directed his looks and con- 
versation to Olivia, it was no longer doubted but that she was 
the object that induced him to be our visitor : nor did she seem 
to be much displeased at the innocent raillery of her brother and 
sister upon this occasion. Even Deborah herself seemed to share 
the glory of the day, and exulted in her daughter's victory as if 
it were her own. "And now, my dear," cried she to me, " Til 
fairly own, that it was I that instructed my girls to encourage 
our landlord's addresses. I had always some ambition, and you 
now see that I was right; for who knows how this may end ?" 
"Ay, who knows that, indeed," answered I, with a groan: 
" for my part, I don't much like it; and 1 could have been better 
pleased with one that was poor and honest, than this fine gentle- 
man with his fortune and infidelity; for, depend on't, if he 
be what I suspect him, no freethinker shall ever have a child of 
mine." 

" Sure, father," cried Moses, " you are too severe in this ; for 
heaven will never arraign him for what he thinks, but for what 
he does. Every man has a thousand vicious thoughts, which 
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arise without hts power to suppress. Thinking freely of religion 
may be invotmtary with this gentleman : so that, allowing his 
sentiments to be wrong, yet as he is purely passive in his assent, 
he is no more to be blamed for hts errors, than the governor of 
a city without walls for the shelter he is obliged to afford an in- 
vading enemy." 

" True, my son," cried I ; " but if the governor invites the 
enemy there, he isjnstly culpable: and siich is always tlie case 
with those who embrace error. The vice does not lie in assent- 
ing to the proofs they see, but in being blind to many of the 
proofs that oBer : so tljjat, though our erroneous opinions be 
involuntary when formed, yet, as we have been wilfully corrupt, 
or very negligent in forming them, we deserve punishment for 
cur vice, or contempt for our folly." 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the ar- 
gument : she observed, that several very prudent men of our 
acquaintance were freethinkers, and made very good fausbainds; 
and i^e knew some sensible girls that had skill enough to make 
converts of tlieir spouses : " And who knows, my dear," con- 
tinued she, *' what Olivia may be able to do ? The giri has a 
great deal to say upon every subject, and to my knowledge is 
very well skilled in controversy." 

" Why, my dear, what controversy (ian she have read ?" 
cited I. ^' It does not occur to me that I ever put such books 
imto her hands: you certainly overrate her merit." *^ Indeed, 
papa," replied Olivia, ^ she does not ; I have read the disputes 
between Thwackum and Square, the controversy between Ro- 
binson Cinsoe and Friday the savage, and I am now employed 
in reading the controversy in Religious Courtship." " Very 
well," cried I, *' that's a good girl ; I And you 9ive perfeedy 
qualified for making converts, and so f^o hdp your mother to 
make the gooseberry-pie." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An amour, wliifdi promkies little good fortune, yet may be productive of much* 

The next morning we were again visited by Mr. Burchell, 
though I began, for certain reasons, to be displeased with the 
frequency of his return ; but I could not refuse him my com- 
pany and fireside. It is true, his labour more than requited 
his entertainment ; for he wrought among us with vigour, and, 
either in the meadow or at the hay-rick, put himself foremost. 
Besides, he had always something amusing to say that lessened 
our toil ; and was at once so out of the way and yet so sensible, 
that I loved, laughed at, and pitied him. My only dislike arose 
from an attachment he discovered to my daughter : he would, 
in a jesting manner, call her his little mistress ; and when he 
bought each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was the finest. ^I 
knew not how, but he every day seemed to become more amia- 
ble, his wit to improve, and his simplicity to assume the supe- 
rior airs of wisdom. 

Our &mily dined in the field, and we sat, or rather reclined, 
round a temperate repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, while 
Mr. Burchell gave cheerfulness to the feast. To heighten our 
satisfaction, two blackbirds answered each other from opposite 
hedges, the familiar redbreast came and picked the crumbs from 
our hands, and every sound seemed but the echo of tranquillity. 
— " I never sit thus," says Sophia, " but I think of the two 
lovers, so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, who were struck dead 
in each other's arms. There is something so pathetic in the 
description, that I have read it a hundred times with new rap- 
ture." — " In my opinion," cried my son, " the finest strokes in 
that description are much below those in the Acis and Galatea 
of Ovid. The Roman poet understands the use of contrast bet- 
ter ; and upon that figure, artfully managed, all strength in the 
pathetic depends." — "It is remarkable," cried Mr. Burchell, 
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*^ that both the poets you mention have equally contributed to 
introduce a false taste into their respective countries, by loading 
all their lines with epithet. Men of little genius found them 
most easily imitated in their defects ; and English poetry, like 
that in the latter empire of Rome, is nothing at present but a 
combination of luxuriant images, without plot or connexion ; a 
string of epithets, that improve the sound without carrying on the 
sense. But, perhaps, madam, while I thus reprehend others, 
you^ll think it just that I should give them an opportunity to re- 
taliate ; and, indeed, I have made this remark only to have an 
opportunity of introducing to the company a ballad^ which, 
whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at least free from those 
I have mentioned." 



A BALLAD. 

" Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way. 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want, 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

" Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 
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" But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring : 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water firom the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 

AU earth-born eares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long/' 

Soft as the dew Arom heay'n descends, 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A ref\ige to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire, 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimm'd his little fire,' 

And cheer'd his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press'd^ and smiled ; 
And, skiird in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth; 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's wo : 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied. 

With answering care oppressed : 
" And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 

" The sorrows of thy breast? 
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** From better habitations spum'd, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn'd. 
Or unregarded love ? 

" Alas I the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry thingn. 

More trifling still than they. 

" And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sle^ ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

^' And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one's jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle^s nest. 

" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex !" he said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayM. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view, 

Like colours o^er the morning skies : 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confess-d 

A maid, in all her charms. 

And, " Ah, forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried, 

" Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where heav'n and you reside. 

" But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has tauglU to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

" My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine 

He had but only me. 
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" To win me fVom his tender arms, 

Unnumber'd suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms. 

And felt or feign'd a flame. 

** Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proffers strove. 
Among the rest young Edwin bow'd, 

But never talked of love. 

*^ In humble, simplest habit clad. 

Nor wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

But these were all to me. 

" The blossdm opening to the day 

The dews of heav'n refined, 
Could naught of purity dii|>lay, 

To emulate his mind. 

** The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, bul> wo to roe, 

Their constancy was mine ! 

*' For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain : 
And while his passion toueh'd my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

" Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride : 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

'^ But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And well my life shall pay : 
III seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

" And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

ril lay me down and die : 
Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I." 

" Forbid it, heav'nl" the hermit cried. 

And clasp'd her to his breast : — 
The wondering fair one tum'd to chide : 

'Twas Edwin's self that press'd! 
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*' Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long lost Edwin here, 
* Restored to love and thee. 

'' Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part. 

My life — my all that's mine ! 

'^ No, never from this hour to part. 

We'll live and love so true ; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 

Shall break thy Edwin's too." 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to mix an air of 
tenderness with her approbation. But her tranquillity was soon 
disturbed by the report oT a gun just by us; and immediately 
after, a man was seen bursting through the hedge, to take up the 
game he had killed. This sportsman was the squire's chaplain, 
who had shot one of the blackbirds that so agreeably entertained 
us. So loud a report, and so near, startled my daughters ; and 
I could perceive that Sophia, in the fright, had thrown herself 
into Mr. Burchell's arms for protection. The gentleman came 
up, and asked pardon for having disturbed us, affirming that he 
was ignorant of our being so near : he therefore sat down by 
my youngest daughter, and, sportsman Uke, offered her what he 
had killed that morning. She was going to refuse, but a private 
look from her mother soon induced her to correct the mistake, 
and accept his present, though with some reluctance. My wife, 
as usual, discovered her pride in a whisper; observing that 
Sophia had made a conquest of the chaplain, as well as her 
sister had of the squire. I suspected, however, with more pro- 
bability, that her affections were placed upon a different object. 
The chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr. Thornhill had 
provided music and refreshments, and intended that night giving 
the young ladies a ball by moonlight, on the grass-plot before 
our door. " Nor can I deny," continued he, " but I have an in- 
terest in being first to deliver this message, as I expect for my 
reward, to be honoured with Miss Sophia's hand as a partner." 
— To this my girl replied, that she should have no objection, if 
she could do it with honour: — " But here," coiitinued she, "is 
a gentleman," looking at Mr. Burchell, *^ who has been my com^ 
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panion in the task for the day, and it is fit be should share in its 
amusements." Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment for her 
intentions, but resigned her up to the chaplain; fdding, that he 
was to go that night five miles, being invited to a harvest supper. 
His refiisal appeared to me a little extraoirdiBary ; nor could I 
conceive how so sensible a girl as my youngest could thus prefer 
a man of broken fortune to one whose expectations were much 
greater. But as men are most capable of distinguishing merit 
in women, so the ladies often form the truest judgment of us. 
The two sexes seem placed as spies upon each other, and are 
ftinushed with different abilities, adapted for mutual inspection. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Two ladies of great distinction introduced .-^Superior finel^y erer seems to 

eonfer supepnor breedings 

Mr. Borohkll had scarce taken leave, and Sophia consented 
to dance with the chaplain, when my little ones came running 
imt to tell us, that the squire was eome, with a crowd of com- 
pMiy. Upon our return, we found our landlord with a couple 
of under-gentlemen and two young ladies richly dressed, whom 
beintroduced as women of very great distinction and fashion from 
town. We h^^pened not to have chairs enough for the whole 
company; but Mr. Thornhill immediately proposed that every 
gendeman dzonld At in a lady's lap. This I positively objected 
to, notwi&standing a look of disapprobation from my wife. 
Moses was therefore dispatched to borrow a couple of chairs; 
and as we were in want of iadies to make up a set at country 
dances, the two gentlemen went with him in quest of a couple 
of partners. Chairs and partners were soon provided : the 
gentlemen returned with my neighbour Flamborough's rosy 
daughters, flaunting with red ti^nots. But an unlucky circuoH 
stance was not adverted to : though the Miss Flmnboroughs were 
iedkoned the very best dancers in the parish, and understood the 

3 
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jig and the round-about to perfection, yet they were totally un-> 
acquainted with country dances. This at first discomposed us: 
however, after ^ little shoving and dragging, they at last went 
merrily (m. Our music consisted of two fiddles, with a pipe 
and tabour. The moon shone bright; Mr. Thornhill and my 
eldest daughter led up the ball, to the great delight of the specta- 
tors; for the neighbours hearing what was going forward, came 
flocking about us. My gii*l moved with so much grace and vi« 
vacity, that my wife could not avoid discovering the pride of her 
heart, by assuring me, that though the little chit did it so cleverly, 
all the steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of the town 
strove hard to be equally easy, but without success; they swam, 
sprawled, languished, and frisked; but all would not do: the 
gazers indeed owned that it was fine; but neighbour Flambo- 
rough observed, that Miss Livy's feet seemed as pat to the music 
as its echo. After the dance had continued about an hour, the 
two ladies, who were apprehensive of catching cold, moved to 
break up the ball. One of them, I thought, expressed her senti- 
ments upon this occasion in a very coarse manner, when she 
observed, that by the living jingo ^ she was all of a muck of 
sweat. Upon our return to the house, we found a very elegant 
cold supper, which Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be brought 
with him. The conversation at this time was more reserved than 
before. The two ladies threw my girls quite into the shade: 
for they would talk of nothing but high life and high-*lived com- 
pany; with other fashionable topics, such as picture, taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses. 'Tis true, they once or 
twice mortified us by slipping out an oath; but that appeared 
to me as the surest symptom of their distinction (though I am 
since informed that swearing is perfectly unfashionable). Their 
finery, however, threw a veil over any grosisnessin their optn-^ 
versation. My daughters seemed to regard their superior ac-> 
complishments with envy; and whatever appeared amiss was 
ascribed to tiptop quality breeding. But the condescension oi 
the ladies was still superior to their odier accomplishments: one 
of them observed, that had Miss Olivia seen a little more of the 
world, it would greatly improve her. To which the other add- 
ed, that a single winter in town would make her little Sophia 
quite another thing. My wife warmly asseiited;to both; adding, 
that there was nothing she raoreardently ywished than tagiv^hec 
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girls a single winter's polishing. To this I could not help re- 
plying, that their breeding was already superior to their for- 
tune; and that greater refinement would only serve to make 
their poverty ridiculous, and give them a taste for pleasures 
they had no right to possess. " And what pleasures," cried Mr. 
Thomhill, "do they not deserve to possess, who have so much 
in their power to bestow? As for my part," continued he, "my 
fortune is pretty large; love, liberty, and pleasure are my max- 
ims; but curse me, if a settlement of half my estate could give 
my charming Olivia pleasure, it should be hers ; and the only 
fnvour 1 would ask in return, would be to add myself to the be- 
nefit." I was not such a stranger to the world as to be igno- 
rant that this was the fashionable cant to disguise the insolence 
of the basest proposal; but I made an e£fort to suppress my re- 
sentment. "Sir," cried I, "the family which you now conde- 
scend to favour with your company, has been bred with as nice 
a sense of honour as you. Any attempts to ii\jure that may be 
attended with very dangerous consequences. Honour, Sir, is 
our only possession at present, and of that last treasure we must 
be particularly careful." I was soon sorry for the warmth with 
which I had spoken this, when the young gentleman, grasping 
my hand, swore he commended my spirit, though he disap-r 
proved my suspicions. " As to your present hint," continued he, 
"I protest nothing was further from my heart than such a 
thought. No, by all thafs tempting, the virtue that will stand 
a regular siege was never to my taste; for all my amours are 
carried by a coup de mainy 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the rest, seem- 
ed highly displeased with this last stroke of freedom, and be- 
gan a very discreet and serious dialogue upon virtue : in this my 
wife, the chaplain^ and I soon joined ; and the squire himself 
was at last brought to confess a sense of sorrow for his former 
excesses. We talked of the pleasures of temperance, and of 
the sunshine in the mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so well 
pleased, that my little ones were kept up beyond the usual time, 
to be edified by so much good conversation. Mr. Thornhill even 
went beyond me, and demanded if I had any objection to giving 
prayers. 1 joyfully embraced the proposal, and in this manner 
the night was passed in a most comfortable way, till at length the 
company began to think of returning. The ladies seemed very 

3 • 
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unwilling to part with my daughters, for whom they had con- 
ceived a particular affection, and joined in a request to have the 
pleasure of their company home. The squire seconded the pro- 
posal, and my wife added her entreaties : the girls too looked 
upon me as if they wished to go. In this perplexity I made two 
or three excuses, which my daughters as readily removed; so 
that at last I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal : for 
which we had nothing but sullen looks and short answers the 
whole day ensuing. 



CHAPTER X. 

The fomily endeavour to cope with their betters. — The migerieB of the poor 
when they attempt to appear above their circumstances. 

I NOW began to find that all my long and painful lectures upon 
temperance, simplicity, and contentment, were entirely disre- 
garded. The distinctions lately paid us by our betters awakened 
that pride which 1 had laid asleep, but not removed. Our win- 
dows again, as formerly, were .filled with washes for the neck 
and face : the sun was dreaded as an enemy to the skin without 
doors, and the fire as a spoiler of the complexion within. My 
wife observed, that rising too early would hurt her daughters^ 
eyes, that working after dinner would redden their noses, and 
she convinced me that the hands never looked so white as when 
they did nothing. Instead, therefcNre, of finishing George's shirts, 
we now had them new-modelling their old gauzes, or flourish- 
ing upon catgut The poor Miss Flamboroughs, their former 
gay companions, were cast off as mean acquaintance, and the 
whole conversation ran upon high life, and high-lived company, 
with p^tures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a fortune-telling 
gip^y come to raise us into perfect sublimity. The tawny sybil 
no sooner appeared, than my girl$ came running to me for a 
shilling a piece to cross her hand with silver. To say the truths 
I was tired of beu^g always wise, aiad could not help gratifying 
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their request, because^ I loved to see them happy. I gave each 
of them a shilling ; though, for the honour of the family, it must 
be observed, that they never went without money themselves, as 
my wife always generously let them have a guinea each, to keep 
in their pockets; but with strict injunctions never to change it. 
After they had been closeted up with the fortune-teller for some 
time, I knew by their looks upon their returning that they had 
been promised something great. ''Well, my girls, how have 
you sped I Tell me, livy, has the fortune-teller given thee a 
pennyworth ?" — " I protest, papa," says the girl, "I believe she 
deals with somebody that's not right; for she positively declared, 
that I am to be married to a squire in less than a twelvemonth !'' 
— "Well, now, Sophy, my child," said I, "and what sort of a 
husband are you to have ?"-^" Sir," repfild she, " I am to have 
a lord soon after my sister has married the squire." — "How," 
cried I, " is that all you are to have for your two shillings P Only 
a lord and a squire for two shillings I You fools, I could have 
promised you a prince and^ a nabob for half the money." 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with very se- 
rious effects ; we now began to think ourselves designed by the 
stars to something exalted, and already anticipated our future 
grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, and I must observe it 
once more, that the hours we pass with happy prospects in view, 
are more pleasing than those crowned with fruition. In the first 
case, we cook the dish to our own appetite; in the latter, nature 
cooks it for us. It is impossible to repeat the train of agreeable- 
reveries We called up for our entertainment. We looked upon 
our fortunes as once more rising; and as the whole parish as- 
serted that the squire was in love with my daughter, she was 
actually so with him; for they persuaded her into the passion. 
In this agreeable interval, my wife had the most lucky dreams 
in the world, which she took care to tell us every morning, with 
great solemnity and exactness. It was one night a coffin and 
cross-bones, the sign of an approaching wedding : at another 
time she imagined her daughter's pockets filled with farthings, 
a certain sign they would shortly be stuffed with gold. The girls 
themselves had their omens : they felt strange kisses on their 
lips ; they saw rings in the candle, purses bounced from the fire^ 
and true love-knots lurked in the bottom of every tea-cup. 
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Towards the end of the week we received a card from the 
town ladies ; in whi^h, with their compliments, they hoped to see 
all our family at church the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning I could perceive, in consequence of this, my wife and 
daughters in close conference together, and now and then glanc- 
ing at me with looks that hetrayed a latent plot. To he sincere, 
I had strong suspicions that some absurd proposal was preparing 
for appearing with splendour the next day. In the evening they 
began their operations in a very regular manner, and my wife 
undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when I seemed in 
spirits, she began thus : ^^I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall 
have a great deal of good company at our church to-morrow.'' 
—"Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I; "though you need 
be under no uneasinfss about that ; you shall have a sermon 
whether there be or not." " That is what I expect," returned 
she : "but I think, my dear, we ought to appear there as de- 
cently as possible^ for who knows what may happen ?"— " Your 
precautions," replied I, " are highly commendable. A decent 
behaviour and appearance at church is what charms me. We 
should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene." — "Yes," 
cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we should go there in as 
proper a manner as possible; not altogether like the scrubs about 
us." "You are quite right, my dear," returned I; "and I was 
going to make the very same proposal. The proper manner of 
going is to go there as early as possible, to have time for medi- 
tation before the service begins."— "Phoo, Charles," interrupted 
she, " all that is very true ; but not what I would be at. I mean, 
we should go there genteelly. You know the church is two miles 
off, and I protest I don't like to see my daughters trudging up to 
their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking for all 
the world as if they had been winners at a smock race. Now, 
my dear, my proposal is this : there are our two plough horses, 
the colt that has been in our family these nine years, and his 
companion Blackberry, that has scarce done an earthly thing for 
this month past. They are both grown fat and lazy. Why 
should they not do something as well as we? And let me tell 
you, when Moses has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very 
tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected, that walking would be twenty 
times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, as Black- 
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berry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail: that they had 
never been broke to the rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; 
and that we had but one saddle and pillioh in (he whole house^ 
All these objections, however, were overruled ; so that I was 
obliged to comply. The next morning 1 perceived them not a 
little busy in collecting such materials as might be necessary for 
the expedition; but as I found it would be a business of time, I 
walked on to the church before and they promised speedily to 
follow. I waited near an hour in the reading desk for their 
arrival ; but not finding them come as expected, I was obliged 
io begin, and went through the service, not without some 
uneasiness at finding them absent. This was increased when 
all was finished and no appearance of the family. I therefore 
Walked back by the horseway, which was five miles round, 
though the footway was but two ; and when got about halfway 
home, perceived the procession marching slowly forward to- 
wards the church — ^my son^ my wife, and the two little ones 
exalted upon one horse, and my two daughters on the other. I 
demanded the cause of their *delay ; but I soon found by their looks 
they had met with a thousand misfortunes on the road. The 
horses had at first refused to move from the door, till Mr. Bur- 
ehell was kind enough to beat them forward for about two hun- 
dred yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife's pillion 
broke down, and they \Pere obliged to stop to repair them before 
they could proceed. After that, one of the horses took it into his 
head to stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could prevail 
with him to proceed. Itwas just recovering from this dismal si- 
tuation that I found them ; but perceiving every thing safe, I own 
their present mortification did not muchdisplease me, as it would 
give me many opportunities of future triumph, and teach my 
daughters more humility. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The faioily still resolre to hold up their heads. 

MicHAKLMAS cve happening on the next day, we were myited 
to burn nuts and play tricks at neighbour Flamborough^s. Our 
late mortifications had humbled us a little, or it is probable we 
might have rejected such an invitation with contempt : however, 
we sufiPered ourselves to be happy. Our honest neighbour's 
goose and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's wool, even inl^e 
opinion of my wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent. It is 
true, bis manner of telling stories was not quite so well : they 
were very long, and very dull, and all about himself, and we had 
laughed at them ten times before : however, we were kind 
enough to laugh at them once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was always fond of seeing 
some innocent amusement going forward, and set the boys and 
girls to bhndman's bufi*. My wife too was persuaded to join in 
the diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think she was not yet 
too old. In the mean time, my neighbour and I looked on, 
laughed at every feat, and praised our own 'dexterity when we 
were young. Hot^ockles succeeded next, questions and com- 
mands followed that, and last of all they sat down to hunt the 
slipper. As every person may not be acquainted with this pri- 
meval pastime, it may be necessary to observe, that the company 
at this play plant themselves in a ring upon the ground, all 
except one, who stands in the middle, whose business is to catch 
a shoe, which the company shove about under their hams from 
one to another, something like a weaver's shuttle. As it is im- 
possible, in this case, for the lady who is up to face all till com- 
pany at once, the great beauty of the play lies in hitting her a 
thump with the heel of the shoe oa that side least capable of 
making defence. It was in this manner that my eldest daughter 
was hemmed in and thumped about, all blowzed, in spirits, and 
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bawling for fair play, with a voice that might deafen a ballad- 
singer, when, confusion on confusion, who should enter the 
room but our two great acquaintances from'town, Jjady Blarney, 
and Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia SkeggsJ Description 
would but beggar, therefore it is unnecessary to describe this 
new mortification. Death I to be seen by ladies of such high 
breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! Nothing better could ensue 
from such a vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough^s proposing. We 
seemed struck to the ground for some time, as if actually pe- 
trified with amazement. 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us, and finding 
us fi'om home, came after us hither, as they were uneasy to know 
wJiat accident could have kept us from church the day before. 
Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, and delivered the whole 
in a summary way, only saying, '' We were thrown from 
oui^orses." At which account the ladies were greatly con- 
cerned; but being told the family received no hurt, they were 
extremely glad : but being informed that we were almost killed 
by die fright, they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that we had a 
very good night, they were extremely glad again. Nothing could 
exceed their complaisance to my daughters ; their professions 
the last evening were warin^ but now they were ardent. They 
protested a. desire of more lasting acquaintance. Lady Blar- 
ney was particularly attached to Olivia; Miss Carolina Wil- 
elmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole name) took a 
greater fancy to her sister. They supported the conversation 
between themselves, while my daughters sat silent, admiringtheir 
exalted breeding. But as every reader, however beggarly him- 
self, is fond o^ high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, 
ladies, and knights of the garter, I must beg leave to give him 
the conduding part of the present conversation. 

'' All that I know of the matter,^' cried Miss Skeggs, '^ is this,, 
that it may be true, or it may not be tnie : but this I can assure 
your ladyship, that the whole rout was in amaze ; his lordship 
turned all manner of colours, my lady fell into a swoon ; but Sir 
Tomkya^ drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last drop 
of his blood.'' 

^^ Well,'' replied our peeress, " this I can say, that the duchess^ 
never told me a syllable of the matter, and I believe her grace 
would keep nothing a secret from me. This you may depend on as 
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a fact, that the next morning my lord duke cried out three iimei 
to his valet-de-chambre, Jernigan ! Jernigan ! Jernigan ! bring 
me my garters." 

But previously I should have mentioned the very impolite 
behaviour of Mr. Burchell ; who, during this discourse, sat 
with his face turned to the fire, and at the conclusion of every 
sentence would cry out fudge! — an expression which dis- 
pleased us all, and in some measure damped the rising spirit of 
the conversation. 

" Besides, my dear Skeggs," continued our peeress, " there 
is nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made 
upon the occasion." — Fudge ! 

" I am surprised at that," cried Miss Skeggs, " for he seldom 
leaves any thing out, as he writes only for his own amusement. 
But can your ladyship favour me with a sight of them ?" — - 
Fudge! ^ 

"My dear creatures," replied our peeress, "do you think I 
carry such things about me ? Though they are very fine, to be 
sure, and I think myself something of a judge ; at least, I know 
what pleases myself. Indeed I was ever an admirer of all Dr. 
Burdock's little pieces ; for except what he does, and our dear 
countess at Hanover-square, there's nothing comes out but the 
most lowest stuff in nature ; not a bit of high-life among them." 
— Fudge ! 

" Your ladyship should except," says the other, " your own 
things in the Lady's Magazine. I hope you'll say there's nothing 
low-lived there ? But I suppose we are to have no more from 
that quarter T''— Fudge ! 

"Why, my dear," says the lady, "you know my reader and 
companion has left me to be married to Captain Roach, and as 
my poor eyes won't suffer me to write myself, I have been for 
some time looking out for another. A proper person is no easy 
matter to find; and to be sure thirty pounds a year is a small 
stipend for a well-bred girl of character, that can read, write, 
and behave in company : as for the chits about town, there is 
no bearing them about one." — Fudge ! 

"That I know," cried Miss Skeggs, " by experience. For of 
the three companions I had this last half year, one of them re- 
fused to do plain-work an hour in the day, another thought 
twenty-five guineas a year too small a salary, and I was obligei^ 
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to send away the third, because I suspected an intrigue with the 
chaplain. Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any 
price ; but where is that to be foutid ?" — Fudge! 

My wife had been for a long time all attention to this dis- 
course; but was particularly struck with the latter part of it. 
Thirty pounds and twenty-fine guineas a year made fifty-six 
pounds five shillings English money ; all which was in a iilan- 
ner going a begging, and might easily be secured in the family. 
She for a moment studied my looks for approbation; and, to 
own a truth, I was of opinion that two such places would fit our 
two daughters exactly. Besides, if the squire had any real affec- 
tion for my eldest daughter, this would be the way to make her 
every way qualified for her fortune. My wife, therefore, was 
resolved that we should not be deprived of such advantages for 
want of assurance, and undertook to harangue for the family. 
"I hope," cried she, "your ladyship will pardon my present 
presumption. It is true, we have no right to pretend to such fa- 
vours; but yet it is natural for me to wish putting my children 
forward in the world; and I will be bold to say, my two girls 
have had a pretty good education and capacity ; at leasts the 
country can't show better. They read, write, and cast ac- 
counts ; they understand their needle, broad-stitch, cross and 
change, and all manner of plain-work; they can pink, point,, 
and frill ; and know something of music ; they can do up small 
clothes, and work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut paper, and 
my youngest has a very pretty manner of telling fortunes upon 
the cards." — Fudge! 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, the 
two ladies looked at each other a few minutes in silence, with 
an air of doubt and importance. At last. Miss Carolina Wilel- 
mina Amelia Skeggs condescended to observe, that the young 
ladies, from the opinion she could form of them from so slight 
an acquaintance, seemed very fit for such employments : " But 
a thing of this kind. Madam," cried she, addressing my spouse,, 
'* requires a thorough examination into characters, and a more 
perfect knowledge of each other. Not, Madam," continued §he, 
" that I in the least suspect the young ladies' virtue, prudence, 
and discretion ; but there is a form in these things, Madam, 
there is a form." — Fudge ! 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, observing that 
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she was very apt to be suspicious herself, but referred her to all 
the neighbours for a character : but this our peeress declined 
as unnecessary, alleging that her cousin Thomhill's recom- 
mendation would be sufficient, and upon this we rested bur 
petition. 



CHAPTER XU 

Fortune seems resoWed to humble the family of Wakefield.— -Mortifications are 

often mon painM than real calamities. 

When we were returned home, the night was dedicated to 
schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted much sagacity 
in conjecturing which of the two girls was Ukely to have the 
best place, and most opportunities of seeing good company. The 
only obstacle to our preferment was in obtaining the squire's 
recommendation; but he had already shown us too* many in- 
stances of his friendship to doubt of it now. Even in bed my 
wife kept up the usual theme : '' Well, faith, my dear Charles, 
between ourselves, I think we have made an excellent day's 
Work of it." — *' Pretty well," cried I, not knowing what to say. 
— " What, only pretty well ?" returned she. " I think it is very 
well. Suppose the girls should come to make acquaintances of 
taste in town ! This I am assured of, that London is the only 
place in the world for all manner of husbands. Besides^ my 
dear, stranger thin^ happen every day : and as ladies of quaUty 
are so taken with my daughters, what will not men of quality 
be? Entrenous, I protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly; so 
very obliging. However, Miss Carolina Wiielmina Amelia 
Sk^gs has my warm heart. But yet, when they came to talk 
of places in town, you saw at once how I nailed them. Tell 
me, my dear, don't you think I did for my children there ?" — 
" Ay," returned I, not knowing well what to think of the matter, 
'' heaven grant they may be both the better for it this day three 
months !" This was one of those observations I usually made 
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to impress my wife with an opinion of my sagacity; for if the 
girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if any 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked upon as a pro* 
phecy. All this conversation, however^ was only preparatory 
to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. .This was 
nothing less than, that, as we were now to hold up our heads a 
little higher in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was now grown old, at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a 
horse that would carry single or double upon an occasion, and 
make a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. This at 
first I opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. How- 
ever, as I weakened, nqiy antagonists gained strength, till at last 
it was resolved to part with him. 

As the £air happened on the following day, I had intentions of 
going myself; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, 
and nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from home* 
'' No, my dear," said she, ^^ our son Moses is a discreet boy, and 
can buy and sell to very good advantage ; you know all our great 
bargains are of his purchasing. He always stands out and 
higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a bargain.'' 

As I had some opinton of my son's prudence, I was willing 
enough to entrust bun with this commission; and the next morn- 
ing I perceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for 
the fair : trimmiij^ his hair, brushing his buckles, ^d cocking im 
hat with pins. Th^ business of the toilette being over, we had 
at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with 
a deal box before him to bring home groceries in. He had on a 
coat made of that cloth they call thunder and Ughtning, which, 
though grown top short, was much too good to be thrown away. 
His waistcoat was of a gosling ^een, and his sisters had tied his 
hair with a bro^ad black riband. We all followed him several 
paces from the door, bawling after himt '^ Good luck! good luqkr' 
till we Gpuld see hiin no longer. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mr. Thornhill's butler came to 
congratulate us upon our good fortune, sayiipigthat he overheard 
hi$ young master mention our names with gr^at commendation* 
— Goo4foi^tune seemed resoJived not |o come alone. Another 
footman from the same Seunily followed, with a card for my 
daughters, importing, that the two ladies had received such 
pleasing accounts from Mr. Thomhill of u$ all, that after a few 
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previous inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. " Ay,*' 
cried my wife, '^ I now see it is no easy matter to get into the 
families of the great; but when one once gets in, then, as Moses 
says, one may go to sleep.'' To this piece of humour, for she 
intended it for wit, my daughters assented with a loud laugh of 
pleasure. In short, such was her satisfaction at this message, 
that she actually put her hand in her pocket and gave the mes- 
senger seven-pence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was 
Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife under- 
took to keep for them, and give them by letters at a time. He 
brought my daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they 
might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, when they 
got it. My wife was usually fond of a weazel-skin purse, as 
being the most lucky ; but this by the by. We had still a regard 
for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude behaviour was in some 
measure displeasing; nor could we now avoid communicating 
our happiness to him, and asking his advice : although we sel- 
dom followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask it. When 
he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his head, and 
observed that an affair of this sort demanded the utmost circum- 
spection.^This air of diffidence highly displeased my wife. " I 
never doubted. Sir," cried she, " your readiness to be against 
my daughters and me. You have more circumspection than is 
wanted. However, I fancy, w hen we come to ask advice, we 
shall apply to persons who seem to have made use of it them- 
selves." — " Whatever my own conduct may have been, Madam," 
replied he, ''is not the present question; though, as I have 
made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give it to 
those that will." As I was apprehensive this answer might draw 
on a repartee, making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, I 
changed the subject, by seeming to wonder what could keep our 
son so long at the fair, as it was now almost nightfall. — ^" Never 
mind our son," cried my wife, '' depend upon it he knows what 
he is about. Pll warrant we'll never see him sell his hen on a 
rainy day. I have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze 
one. ril tell you a good story about that, that will make you 
split your sides with laughing. But as I live, yonder comes 
Moses, without a horse, and the box at his back." 
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As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the deal box, which he had strapped round his shoulders 
like a pedlar. " Welcome ! welcome, Moses ! well, my boy, 
what have you brought us from the fair ?" — "I have brought 
you myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box 
on the dresser. — "Ay, Moses," cried my wife, '* that we know, 
but inhere is the horse ?" — " I have sold him," cried Moses, 
" for three pounds five shiUings and two-pence." — " Well done, 
my good boy," returned she, "I knew you would touch them 
off. Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two- 
pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us have it, then." — " I 
have brought back no money," cried Moses again.^ — '* I have 
laid it all out in a bargain ; and here it is !" pulling out a bundle 
from his breast. " Here they are ! a gross of green spectacles, 
with silver rims and chagreen cases." — "A gross of green 
spectacles !" repeated my wife in a faint voice. " And you have 
parted with the colt, and brought us back nothing but a gross of 
green paltry spectacles I" — "Dear mother," cried the boy, "why 
won't you listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I 
should not have bought them. The silver rims alone will sell for 
double the money." — " A fig for the silver rims," cried my wife 
in a passion : I dare swear they won't sell for above half the 
money, at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce." — 
" You need be under no uneasiness," cried I, " about selling 
the rims, for they are not worth sixpence ; for I perceive they 
are only copper varnished over." — " What," cried my wife, 
" not silver ! the rims not silver !" " No," cried I, *^no more 
silver than your saucepan." — " And so," returned she, " we 
have parted with the colt, and have only got a gross of green 
spectacles, with copper rims and chagreen cases ! A murrain 
take such trumpery ! The blockhead has been imposed upon, 
and should have known his company better." — ^" There, my 
dear," cried I, " you are wrong ; he should not have known 
them at all." — "Marry, hang the idiot!" returned she, "to 
bring me such stuff ; if I had them, I would throw them on the 
fire." — " There again you are wrong, my dear," cried I ; " for 
though they be copper, we will keep them by us; as copper 
spectacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

By this time the lAifortunate Moses was undeceived. He now 
i&awthat he had indeed been imposed upon by a prowling shar- 
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per, who, observing his figure, had marked him for an easy prey. 
I therefore asked him the circumstances of his deception. He 
sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in search of another. 
A reverend looking man brought him to a tent, under pretence 
of having one to sell. '* Here," continued Mos^s, ^' we met 
another man, very well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty 
pounds upon these, saying that he wanted money, and would 
dispose of them for a third of the value. The first gentleman, 
who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, and 
cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. 
Flamborough, and they talked him up as finely as they did me, 
and s6 at last we were persuaded to buy the two gross be* 
tween us." 



CHAPTER Xlli* 



Mr. Burcbell is fbund to be an enemy ; for he has the confidence to give dis 

agreeable adrice. 



Our family had now made several attempts to be fine ; but 
some unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as projected. 
I endeavoured to take the advantage of every disappointment, 
to improve their good sense in proportion as they were frus- 
trated in ambition. " You see, my children," cried I, " bow 
little is to be got by attempts to impose Upon the world, in coping 
with our betters. Such as are poor, and will associate with 
none but the rich, are hated by those they avoid, and despised 
by those they follow. Unequal combinations are always disad- 
vantageous to the weaker side : the rich having the pleasure^ 
and the poor the inconveniences that result from them. But 
come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable you were reading to-* 
day, for the good of the company." 

'^ Once upon a time," cried the child, '^ a giant and a dwarf 
were friends, and kept together. They ihade a bargain that 
they would never forsake each other, but go seek adventures. 
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The Grst battle they fought was with two Saracens, and the 
dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one of the champions a 
most. angry blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who, 
Jhfting up his sword, fairly struck off the. poor dwarfs arm. He 
^as now.ina wo&l plight; but the giant coming to his assist* 
ance, in a short time left the two Saracens dead on the plain, 
and the dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of spite. They 
then travelled on to another adventure. This was against three 
bloody-^minded satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel in 
distress. The dwarf was not quite so fierce now as before, but 
for all that, struck the first blow, which was returned by another 
that knocked out his eye : but the giant was soon up with them^ 
and had they not fled, would certainly have killed them every 
one. They were all very joyful for this victory, and the damsel 
who was relieved fell in love with the giant, and married him. 
They now. travelled far, and farther than I can tell, till they met 
with a company of robbers. . The giant, for the first time, was 
foremost now; but the dwarf was not far behind. The battle 
was stout and long* Wheriever the giant came^ all fell before 
him; but the dwarf had like to have been killed more than once* 
At last, the victory declared for the two adventurers ; but the 
dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf had now lost an arm; a leg, and 
an eye, while ,the giant was without a single wound: upon which 
he cried out to his.Uttle companion,^— '^ My little hero, this is 
glorious sport; let us get one victory more, and then we shall 
have honour for ever.'' — "No," cries the dwarf, who was by 
this time grown wiser; "no, I declare off; FU fight no more : 
for I find in every battle, that you get all the honour and re- 
wards^ but all the blows fall upon me." 

I was going to moralize upon this fable, when our attention was 
called off' to a warm dispute between my wife and Mr. Burchell^ 
upon my daughters' intended expedition to town. My wife very 
strenuously insisted upon the advantages that would result from 
it. Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with great 
ardour, and I stood neuter. j His present dissuasions seetned but 
the second part of those which were received with so ill a grace 
in the morning. The dispute grew high, while poor Deborah^ 
instead .of reasopiilFg stronger, talked louder, and at last was 
' obliged to take shelter from a defeat in clamour. The conclu- 

4 
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MOn of her harangue, however, was higbly distpleasiflg to tis all : 
" sbe kaewy'^ abe said, " of some who had their seeret raasMs 
for what they advised $ but for her part^ she wished sueh to stcy 
away fr<Hn her house for the future.'' '^ Madam/' cried Mn 
Biirohdl^ with looks oS great composure^ which tended to 
efiilame her the more, *' as for secret reason, you are right: I 
have secret rdascms, which I forbear to mention^ because yets 
are not able to ansvrer those of whidi I make no secrat : bvH I 
find my visits h^re are become troublesome ; Til take my leKVe^ 
therefore, now, and perhaps come once more to take a flmd 
fereweU^ when I am quitting the country." Ilias saying, he tool 
up his hat^ nor couM ihe attempte of Sophia^ whose looks 
seemed to iqpbraid his precipitancy^ prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some mintftai 
with confttsioli. My wife^ who ksew herself to be the cause, 
strove to hide her concern with a forced smile and an mir of as^ 
surancoi whidi I was willing to r^rove: ^*How, womMT 
^ed I to her, '^is it thus we treat strangers? Is it thus w« 
return their kindness ? Be assured^ my dear, that Aese wer« 
the harshest words, and to me the most nnpleasing, that ev^ 
escaped your lips."— ^' Why would he provoke me, then ?'' ro^ 
plied she ; '^ but I know the motives of his advice perfectly weU<. 
He would prevMit my girh from going to town, that he may 
have the pleaMre of my youngest daughter's company here nt 
home. But, whatever happens, she shall dioose better company 
than sudi low-lived fellows as he."~** Low4ived ! my dear, do 
yon call him T* Cried I. ^' It is very possible we may mistako 
^s man's character : for he seems, upon some ocoasfons, the 
most finished gentleman I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, my 
girl, has he ever given you any secret instances of his attach- 
ment p''-^<< Hib conversation with me, Sir," replied my dangh-^ 
ter, '^has eter been sensible, modest, and pleasing. As to 
aught else, no^ never. Once, indeed, I remember to have heard 
him say, he never knew a woman who could find merit in -h 
man ttiat seemed poor."— ^^ Such, my dear," cried I, ^' is &e 
comm(m cant of all the unfortunate or i^. But I hope yon 
have been taught to judge properiy of soch men, and that tt 
would be ev^n madness i6 ex;p^ct happiness frett one who tas 
been so very bad an economist of his oWn^ Your mother and I 
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have now belter prospects for you. The next winter, which 
yon will probably impend in town, wiB give yon opportunities of 
making a more prudent choice.*' 

What Sophia's reflections were upon this occasion, t cannot 
pretend to determine; bat I was not displeased at the bottom that 
we were rid of a guest from whom I had much to fear. Our 
breach of hospitality went to my conscience a little: but I quickly 
sUenced that monitor by tU'O or three specious reasons, which 
ser^d ix) satisfy and reconcile me to myself. The pain which 
conscience gives the man who has already done wrong, is soon 
got over. Conscience is a coward, and those faults it has not 
strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice enough to 
accnse. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ttesh mortifications, or a demonstration that seeming calamities mSiy be real 

blessings. 

Tbe journey of my daughtet^ to town was now resolved upon, 
Mr. Thomhili having kindly promised to inspect their conduct 
himself, and inform us by letter of their behaviour. But it was 
thought indispensably necessary that their appearance should 
eqnal the greatness of their expectations, which could not be 
done without expense. We debated, therefore, in full councD, 
what were the easiest methods of raising money, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, what we could most conveniently sell. The de- 
Hberation was soon finished ; it was found that our remaining 
hofse was utterly useless for the plough without his companion, 
and equally unfit for the road, as wanting an eye ; it was there* 
fore determined that we should dispose of him for the purpose 
^ove-mentioned, at the neighbouring fair, and, to prevent im- 
pt^ition, that I should go with him myselt Though diis was one 
of the fiirst mercantile transactions of my life, yet 1 had no doubt 
about acquitting myself with reputation. The opinion a man 
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forms of his av/n prudence is measured by that of the company 
he keeps; and as mine was mostly in the family way, I had con- 
ceived no unfavourable sentiments of my worldly wisdom. My 
wife, however, next morning, at parting, after I had got some 
paces from the door, called me back to advise me, in a whisper, 
to have all my eyes about me. 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, put my 
horse through all his paces, but for some time had no bidders. 
At Ia>st a chapman approached, and, after he had for a good 
while examined the horse round, finding him blind of one eye, 
he would have nothing to say to him; a second came up, but 
observing he had a spavin, declared he would not take him for 
the driving home ; a third perceived he had a windgall, and 
would bid no money; a fourth knew by his eye that he had the 
bots ; a fifth wondered what a plague I could do at the fair with 
the blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up 
for a dog-kennel. By this time I b^gan to have a most hearty 
contempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost ashamed 
at the approach of every customer; for though I did not entirely 
believe all the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the number of 
witnesses was a strong presumption they were right, and St. 
Gregory, upon good works, professes himself to be of the same 
opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother clergyman, 
an old acquaintance, who had also business in the fair, came 
up, and shaking me by the hand, proposed adjourning to a 
public-house, and taking a glass of whatever we could get. I rea- 
dily closed with the offer, and entering an ale-house, we were 
shown into a little back room, where there was only a vene- 
rable old man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, which 
he was reading. I never in my life saw a figure that prepos^ 
sessed me more favourably. His locks of silver gray venerably 
shaded his temples, and his green old age seemed to be the result 
of health and benevolence. However, his presence did not in- 
terrupt our conversation; my friend and I discoursed on the va- 
rious turns of fortune we had met: theWhistonian controversy, 
my last pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and the hard mea- 
sure that was dealt me. But our attention was in a short time 
taken off by the appearance of a youth, who, entering the room,, 
respectfully said something softly to the old stranger. ..."Make 
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no apologies, my child," said the old man: '* to do good is a 
duty we owe to all our fellow-creatures; take this, I wish it were 
more ; but five pounds will relieve your distress, and you are 
welcome." The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet 
his gratitude was scarce equal to mine. I could have hugged the 
good old man in my arms, his benevolence pleased me so. He 
continued to read, and we resumed our conversation, until my 
companion, after some time, recollecting that he had business 
to transact in the fair, promised to be soon back; adding, that 
he always desired to have as much of Dr. Primrose^s company 
as possible. The old gentleman, hearing my name mentioned, 
seemed to look at me with attention, for some time ; and when 
my friend was gone, most respectfully demanded if I was any 
way related to the great Primrose, that courageous monogamist, 
who had been the bulwark of the church. Never did my heart 
feel sincerer rapture than at that moment. "Sir," cried I, "the 
applause of so good a man, as I am sure you are, adds to that 
happiness in my breast which your benevolence has already ex- 
cited. You behold before you. Sir, that Doctor Primrose, the 
monogamist, whom you have been pleased to call great. You 
here see that unfortunate divine, who has so long, and it would 
ill become me to say 'successfully, fought against the deutero- 
gamy of the age." "Sir," cried the stranger, struck with awe, 
"I fear I have been too familiar; but you'D forgive my curiosity. 
Sir: I beg pardon." "Sir," cried I, grasping his hand, "you 
are so far from displeasing me by your familiarity, that I must 
begyoull accept my friendship, as you already have my esteem." 
— "Then with gratitude I accept the offer," cried he, squeezing 
me by the hand, " thou glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy; 
and do I behold—" I here interrupted what he was going to say; 
for though, as an author, I could digest no small share of flat- 
tery, yet now my modesty would permit no more. However, 
no lovers in romance ever cemented a more instantaneous 
friendship. We talked upon several subjects: at first, I thought 
he seemed rather devout than learned, and began to think he 
despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way lessened 
him in my esteem : for I had fbr some time begun privately to 
harbour such an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion to 
observe,lhat the world in general began to be blameably indiffe- 
rent as to doctrinal matters, and followed human speculations 
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too much.—" Ay, Sir," replied h«, as if he bad reserved all hi$ 
learning to tliat moment; '* Ay, Sir, the world is in its dotage, 
and yet the cosmogony or creation of tke world has puzzled 
philosophers of all ages. What a medley of opinions have they 
not broached upon the creation of the world? Sanohoniatbon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all aiteoipted it 
in vain. The latter has tbese words : Aruurchon ara kai ate-- 
iutaum tQ pan ; which imply, that aU things have neither he^ 
ginning nor end. Manetbo, also, who lived about the tims of 
Nebuchadon-Asser, Asser being a Syriao word usually supplied 
se a sirname to the kings of that country, as Teglat Pbael-Asser, 
Nabon- Asser; — he, Isay, formed a conjecture equally absurd; 
for as we usually say, ek to biblian kubernetes, whicAi implies 
that books will never teach the world; so he atl^empted to in* 
vestigate-^But, Sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from the que^ 
tion."— That be actually was; nor could I for my life see how 
the creation of the world had any thing to do with the business 
I was talking of; but it was sufficient to show me that he was a 
man of letters, and I now reverenced him the more. I was 
resolved, therefore, to bring him to the touchstone ; but he was 
loo mild and too gentle to contend for victory^ Whenever I 
made smy observation that looked like a challenge to contro^ 
versy, he would smile, shake his head, and say nothing ; by 
which I understood he could say much if he thought proper. 
The subject, therefore, insensibly ehanged from the business of 
antiquity to that which brought us both to the &ir : mine, I told 
him, was to sdl a horse ; and very luckily, indeed, his was to 
buy one for one of his tenants. My horse was soon produced, 
and in fine we struck a bargain. Nothing now remained but to 
pay me, and be accordingly pulled qut a thirty pound note, and 
bid me change it. Not being in a eapacaty of complying with 
his demand, he ordered his footman to be called up, who 
made his appearance in a very genteel livery. ^* Here, Abra*- 
ham," cried he, 'Vgo and get gold for this; you'll do it at neigh^ 
hour Jackson's, or any where." While the fellow was gone, 
he entertained me with a pathetic harangue on the great scar- 
city of silver, which I undertook to improve, by deploring also 
the great scarcity of gold; so that by the time Abraham return** 
ed, we bad both agreed that money was never so bard to be 
come at as now. Abraham returned to inform us, tha^ he ha4 
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been ov«» tlie whole £ur Mid touM not gel change, though he 
had offered half a crown for doing it. This was a ¥e^ great dis- 
appointmiHit to us all ; but the old gentteman having ]^ansed a 
litde, asked me if I knew one Selomon Fiamborough in my part 
of the ooBntry : upon replyinfp AaA he was my next door neigh- 
bour, *< If that be the ease, then," returned he, *^ I bdieve^^we 
diaU deal. Yen idiaU have a dmngbt upon htm, payable at 
iigfat s and let me teU you, he is as warm a man as any within 
fivemiies round Um. Honest Solomon and I have been acquaint- 
ed be many years together. I remember I always beat him at 
three jumpa; but he eould hop upon one I^ ftir<her than I.^ A 
drangbt upon my neighbour wae to me the same as money ; for I 
waa sufficiently eonviuQed of his ability : the draught was signed 
and pvt ii^ my hands, «id Mr. lenhinson, the old genUeman, 
bis man Abraham, and »y horse old Btaokberry, trotted off very 
well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began to re- 
collect that I had done wrong in taking a draught from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon following the pur- 
chaser, and having back my horse. But this was now too late : 
I therefore made directly homewards, resolving to get the 
draught changed into money at my friend's as fast ai^ possible. 
I found my honest neighbour smoking his pipe at his own door; 
and informing him that I had a small bill upon him, he read it 
twiee over. ** You can read the name, I suppose," cried I ; 
^'Ephraim Jenkinson.''^ — "Yes," returned he, "the name is 
written plain ei^f^ngbtand 1 know the gendeman loo, the greatest 
rascal under the caimpy of heaven. Thb is the very same 
nagne who sold us the spectacles. Was he not a venerable 
looking maa> with grey batr, and no flaps to hiapoobet-holes? 
And <U4l be not taNc a bug titring of laarimif , about Oredc, and 
eosmoonayv and the wodld?" To this I yeptied with a groan. 
^ Ay," cpnItttQed be, "he has but that one piece of learning ia 
tiba Virid, and be al^eaya talks it whenever he finds a sehotar in 
eompany ; bul I know the rogue, and wiH eatob him yet." 

Though I waa ah^eady suffietendy mortified, my greatest 
ptruggia waff & eiMne, in feeing my wife and daughters. No 
tffvanl waid evee move afraid of retnvning to school, there to 
bdKdd the ^naeier'a visage, than I waa of going home. I was 
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determined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first foiling into 
4 passion myself. 

But, alas! upon entering, I found the family no way disposed 
for batde. , My. wife and girls were all in tears, Mr. Thornhill 
having been there that day to inform them that their journey to 
to;yvn was entirely over. The two ladies, having heard reports 
of us frpm some, n^dous person about us, were that day set 
out fpr London. He could neither discover the tendency, nor 
the author of these; but whatever they might be, or whoever 
might have broached them, he continued to assure our family of 
his friendship and protection. I found, therefore, thattibey bore 
my disappointment with great resignation, as it was eclipsed in 
the greatness of their own. But what perplexed us most was, 
to think who could be so base as to asperse the character of a 
fs^mily so harmless as ours — too humble to excite envy* and too 
ifioffensive to create disgust. 



CHAPTER XV. 

All Mr, Burchell's villany at once detected. The folly of being ovei^wise^ ; 

. That evening, and a part of the following day, was employed 
in fruitless attempts to discover oar enemies : scarce a family 
in the neighbourhood but incurred our suspicions, and each of 
us had reasons for our opinions best known to ourselves. As 
we were in this perplexity, one of our Uttle boys, who had been 
playing abroad, brought in a letter-rcase, which he found on the 
green. It was quickly known to belong to Mr. Burchell, with 
whom it had been seen, and, upon examination, it contained 
some liints upon different subjects; but what particularly en- 
gaged our attention, was a sealed note, superscribed, ^Ae cop2( 
of a letter to be sent to the ladies at ThornKill Cattle. It 
instantly occurred that he was the base informer, and we de- 
libers^ted whether the note should not bp broke open.' I was 
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against it; but Sophia, who said she was sure that of all men he 
would be the last to be guilty of so much baseness, insisted 
upon its being read. In this she was seconded by the rest of 
the family, and, at their joint solicitation , I read as follows : 

"Ladies, * * 

" The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the person from 
whom this comes : one at least the friend of innocence, and 
ready to prevent its being seduced. I am informed, for a truth, 
that you have some intention of bringing two young ladies to 
town, whom I have some knowledge of, under the character of 
companions. As I would neither have simplicity imposed upon, 
nor virtue contaminated, I must offer it as my opinion, that the 
impropriety of such a step will be attended with dangerous 
consequences. It has never been my way to tredt the infamous 
or the lewd with severity ; nor should I now have taken this 
method of explaining myself, or reproving folly, did it not aim 
at guilt. Take, therefore, the admonition of a friend, and se- 
riously reflect on the consequences of introducing infamy and 
vice into retreats where peace and innocence have hitherto 
resided.** 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed, indeed, some^ 
thing applicable to both sides in this letter; and its censures 
might as well be referred to those to whom it was written, as to 
us; but the malicious meaning was obvious, and we went no 
farther. My wife had scarcely patience to hear me to the end, 
but railed at the writer with unrestrained resentment. Ohvia 
was equally severe, and Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his 
baseness. As for my part, it appeared tome one of the vilest 
instances of unprovoked ingratitude I had ever met with : nor 
could I account for it in any other manner, than by imptiting it 
to his desire of detaining my youngest daughter in the country, 
to have the more frequent opportunities of an interview. In this 
manner, we all sat ruminating upon schemes of vengeance, when 
our other little boy came running in to tell us that Mr. Burchell 
was approaching at the other end of the field. It is easier to 
conceive than describe the complicated sensations which are 
felt from the pain of a recent injury, and the pleasure of ap- 
proaching vengeance. Though our intentions were only to 
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upbraid him with bi$ iogratitude, yet it was resolved to do it in 
« mwner that would be perfectly cuttiag. For tbi9 purpose we 
agreed to meet Um with our usual smiles, to chat in the begiie 
ning with more than ordinary kindness, to amuse bim a. Uttle; 
and then, in the midst of the flattering calm, to bui-st upon him 
like an earthquake, and overwhelm him with the seeise of his 
own baseness* This being resolved upon, my wife undertook to 
manage the business herself, as she really had some talents lor 
such an undertaking* We saw him approach ; he entered, drew 
^ chair, and sat downu ** A fine day, Mr. Burchell."— " A very 
fme day, Doctor; though I fancy we shall have some rain, by 
the shooting of my conis.''— " The shooting of your horns^" 
cried my wife, in a loud fit of laughter, and then asked pardon 
for being fond of a joke,— "Dear Madam," replied he, "I par- 
don you with all my heart; for I protest I should not have 
thought it a joke, had you not told m«."^^" Perhaps not« Sir,'' 
cried my wife, winking at us, "and yet I dare say you cam tell us 
how many jokes go to an ounce.''-^" I iancy, Madam,'' returned 
Mr. Burcbell* "you have been reading a jest book thki monung^ 
that ounce of jokes is so very good a c(Mieeit; and yet, Madam, 
I had rather see half an ounce of understanding.'' — "I believe 
you might," cried my wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh 

was against her ; "and yet I have seen some mm pretetsKl to 
understanding that have very littk."-— " And no doubt," refikA 
her antagonisti '^ you have known la^es set up fiw wits that bad 
none." I qui^y bf^sw ^ fi^^l tJbat my wife was Vk^y to gain 
but litAe «t this business ; m I resolved to treat bknin astyleof 
more severity myself. "Both wit and understanding*" eried I, 
*Ure tarifleSf without integrity; it is that wbieb gi^ea value to 
ev^y character* The ignorant peasant, without fault, is greatejr 
(ban the pbilosqpkher with ootwy ; for what is gmwsi or coiax^ge 
witb(H«t « benrt? 

** An hattMt msB*B the nablett w*rk of GM)* 

*♦ I ajiways held that hftckneyed maum of Pope," returned 
Mr* BmrcheUy " as very unworthy a man of geniua» and a hase 
desextion of bis own superiority. As the reputation of hooks is 
raised, not by their freedom from defect, but the greatness of 
their beauties ; so sliould that of men be prized^ not from their 
ei^emptiojpi from fault, but the size of Aose virtues they are fm- 
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sessad at The scbolar may want prudence, the slateftmiia may 
hAve pridet and tbe cibaaipioA ferodty ; hut shall we prefer io 
these the low mechaiWi who laboriously ploda on. through life, 
without censure or a|)$4au£ie ? We might as if^eU prefer thfi^ 
tame correct paiotiDga of the Flemish school to the errooeoit« but 
sublime animatious of the Roman pencil,'' 

" Sir," replied I, " your present observatioo ia jtMit* when 
there are shining virtues and minute defects r but when it ap^^ 
pears that great vices are opposed in the lame mind to as eit* 
traordinary virtMos, auefa a eharacter d^erves conlempt/' 

'^ Perbapst" cried be, '* there may be some siM^i moiMlers a9 
you deecribe, of great vices ^iaed to great virtues : yel in my 
progress thro^gh life, I Mver yet found ^m^ mstanoe of their' 
esist<mee : <m tibe ecmtrary, I have ever perceived, that whercr 
the mind was capacious, the affections were good. And ii^deed 
Providenee seems kindly wxt friend in this particular, thus to 
debilitate the understanding where the heaii ia corrupt, and 
diminiah , the power where there ia Ate will to do nusobief. 
This rule seems to ei&tead eve« to oUier aninals s the little ver- 
min raea are ever treaeherous, cruel^ and cowardly; whibt 
those endowed with strength and power are generovs, brave, 
and gentle." 

^ These observatioM aoimd well," retursed I ; ^ and yet it 
woidd be easy this moment to point out a man," and I fixed my 
eye atedfastly iipon Um» ^' whose head and heart form a moal 
detestable eentrast Ay» Sir," oonttnued I, raismg my voiee ; 
*^ and I am glad to have this oppertiinity ef detedi»g him in the 
midst of his faneied seevrity. Do you know this. Sir ? thit 
pocket-book ?" — " Yes, Sir," returned he, with a face of impe* 
netrable assurance ; ^' that pocket-book is mine, and I am glad 
you have found it." — "And do you know," cried I, "this letter? 
— nay, never falter, man ; but look me full in the face : I say, 
do you know this letter?" — "That letter," replied he; "yes, 
it was I that wrote that letter." — *'And how could you," said I, 
" so basely, so ungratefully presume to write this letter ?" — 
" And how came you," replied he, with looks of unparalleled 
effroixtery, "so basely to presume to break open this letter? 
Don't you know, now, I could hang you all for this? All that 
I have to do is to swear, at the next justice's, that you have been 
guilty of breaking open the lock of my pocket-book, and so hang 
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you all up at this door.'' This piece of unexpected insolence 
raised me to such a pitch, that I could scarcely govern my pas- 
sion. " Ungrateful wretch, begone ! and no longer pollute my 
dwelling with thy baseness. Begone ! and never let me see thee 
again : go from my door ; and the only punishment I wish thee 
is an alarmed conscience, which will be a sufficient tormentor T 
So saying, I threw him his pocket-book, which he took up with 
a smile, and shutting the clasps with the utmost composure, left 
us, quite astonished &t the serenity of his assurance. My wife 
was particulariy enraged that nothing could make him angry, 
or make him seem ashamed of his villanies. '* My dear," cried 
I, willing to calm those passions that had been raised too high 
among us, '' we are not to be surprised that bad men want 
shame ; they only blush at being detected in doing good, but 
glory in their vices. 

''Guilt and Shame,'' says the allegory, ''were at first com- 
panions, and in the beginning of their journey inseparably kept 
together. But their union was soon found to be disagreeable and 
inconvenient to both ; Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasiness, 
and Shame often betrayed the secret conspiracies of Guilt. 
After long disagreement, therefore, they at length consented to 
part for ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to over- 
take Fate, that went before in the shape of an executioner : 
but Shame, being naturally timorous, returned back to keep 
company with Virtue, which, in the beginning of their journey, 
they had left behind. Thus, my children, after men have tra- 
velled through a few stages in vice, shame forsakes them, and 
returns back to wait upon the few virtues they have still re- 
maining." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The family use art, which is opposed by still greater. 

WHATEviai might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of 
the family were easily consoled for Mr. Burcheirs absence, by 
the company of our landlord, whose visits now became more 
frequent and longer. Though he had been disappointed in pro- 
curing my daughters the amusements of the town, as he de- . 
signed, he took every opportunity of supplying them with those 
Uttle recreations which our retirement would admit of. He 
usually came in the morning, and while my son and I followed 
our occupations abroad, he sat with the family at home, and 
amused them by describing the town, with every part of which , 
he was particularly acquainted. He could repeat all the obser- 
vations that were retailed in the atmosphere of the playhouses, 
and had all the good things of the high wits by rote long before , 
they made their way into the jest-books. The intervals between 
conversation were employed in teaching my daughters piquet ; 
or sometimes in setting my two little ones to box, to make them 
sharp J as he called it : but the hopes of having him for a son-, 
in-law in some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. It 
must be owned that my wife laid a thousand schemes to entrap 
him ; or, to speak more tenderly, used every art to magnify the ^ 
merit of hei: daughter. If the cakes at tea eat short and crisp, 
they were made by Olivia ; if the gooseberry wine was well 
knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering : it was her fingers 
which gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and in the compo- 
sition of a pudding, it was her judgment that mixed the ingre- 
dients. Then the poor woman would sometimes tell the squire, 
that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a sjze, and would 
bid both stand up to see which was the tallest. These instances of, 
cunning, which she thought impenetrable, yet which every body, 
saw through, were very pleasing to our benefactor, who gav€J, 
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every day some new proofs of his passion, which though they 
had not arisen to proposals of marriage, yet we thought fell but 
very little short of it : and his slowness was attributed sometimes 
to native bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of offending his 
uncle. An occurrence, however, which happened soon after, 
put it beyond a doubt that he designed to become one of our fa- 
mily ; my wife even regarded it as an absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to return a visit to neigh- 
bour Flamborough^s, found that family had lately got their pic- 
tures drawn by the limner, who travelled the country, and took 
likenesses for fifteen shillings a head. As this family and ours 
bad long a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the 
alarm at this stolen match upon trs ; and notwithstanding all I 
oxHild say, and 1 said much, it was resolved that we should have 
out* pictures done too. Having; therefore, engaged the limner, 
for what could t do ? onr next deliberation was to show t1^ 
superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As for our neighbour's 
fam9y, there were seven of them^ and they were drawn with 
seven Of anges-^a thing quite ont of taste, no variety ki life, no 
composition in die world. We desired to have tsomethlng in a 
brighter «tyle ; and, after many debates^ at length came to a 
unanimous resolution of bdng drawn together, in 6ne large his- 
torical family-^piece. This would be cheaper, since one frame 
would serve for all ; and it would be infinitely more genteel ; 
for all families of any t£»ite were now drawn in the same man- 
ner. As tve did not immediately recollect an historical subject 
to hit tts, we were contented each with being drawn as indepen- 
dent historical figures. My wife desired to be represented as 
Venus, and the painter was requested not to be too frugal of 
hte ^amonds tn her stomacher and hair : her two little ones 
were to be as Cupids by her side ; while I, in my gown and 
band, was to present her trith my books on the Whistoman 
controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon 
a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, ridily laced with 
goM, and a whip in her hand : Sophia was to be a shepherdess, 
witii a» mmj sheep as the painter could put in For nothing ) and 
Moses was to be dressed out with a hat and white feather. Our 
taste ^ much {^leased the ^uire, that he insisted on being put 
in as one of tbie family^ in the tfantac^ at Aletander the Great, 
at Olivia's feet. This was considered by us all as an indication 
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of bfii d^t« to ht ititi'odtteed into the family, nor coiild tt^e re- 
fuse his request. The painter was, therefore, set to work ; and 
as h^ wroti^t with assiduity and expedition^ in less than four 
da^fs tfa6 trbole was completed. The piece was large^ and 
it ttinst be owned he did not spare his colours ; for which my 
wife gave him great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied 
with his performance ; but an unfortunate circumstance, which* 
had not occnrred till the picture was finished, now struck us 
with dismay. It was so very large that we had no place in the 
house where to fiiL it. How we all came to disregard so material a 
point is Inconceivable ; but certain it is, we had all been greatly 
remiss. The picture, therefore, instead of gratifying our vanity, 
tA we hoped, leaned, in a most mortifying manner, against 
the kitchen wall, where the canvas was stretched and painted, 
much too large to be got through any of the doors, and 
the jest of aH our neighbours. One compared it to Robinson 
Crusoe's long boat, too large to be removed ; another thought 
it more resembled a reel in a bottle ; some wondered how it 
could be got out, but still more were amazed'how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of Some, it etfectually raised 
more malicious suggestions in many. The squire^s portrait being 
found united with ours, was an honour too great to escape 
envy. Scandalous whispers began to circulate at our expense, 
and our tranquillity was continually disturbed by persons who 
came as friends to tell us what was said of us by enemies. These 
reports we always resented with becoming spirit ; but scandal 
ever improves by oppoisition. 

We once again, therefore, entered into a consultation upon 
obviatmg the malice of our enemies, and at last came to a reso- 
lutfam which had too much cunning to give me entire satisfaction. 
It was this : as our principal object was to discover the honour 
of Mr. ThomhilTs addresses, my wife undertook to sound him, 
by pretendbg to ask his advice in the choice of a husband for 
her eldest daughter. If this was not found sufficient to induce 
him to a declaration, it was then resolved to terrify him with a 
rival. To this last step, however, I would by no means give my 
consent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn assurances that she 
would marry the person provided to rival him upon this occa- 
isbn, if te did not prevent it by taking her himself. Such was 
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the scheme laid, whiqh, though I did not strenuously oppose, I 
did not entirely approve. 

The.next time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill came to see us, 
my girls took care to be out of the way, in order to give their 
mamma an opportunity of putting her scheme into execution ; 
but they only retired to the next room, from whence they could 
overhear the whole conversation. My wife artfully introduced 
it, by observing, that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was Uke to 
have a very good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To this the squire 
assenting, she proceeded to remark, that they who bad warm 
fortunes were always sure of getting good husbands: ''But 
heaven help," continued she, "the girls that have none! What 
signifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill? or what signifies all the virtue 
and all the qualifications in the world, in this age of self-inte- 
rest ? It is not, what is she ? but what has she ? is all the cry.'' 

" Madam,'' returned he, " I highly approve the justice, as 
well as the novelty, of your remarks ; and if I were a king, it 
should be otherwise. It s)iould then, indeed, be fine times for 
the girls without fortunes; our tvv'o young ladies should be the 
first for whom I would provide." 

"Ah, Sir!" returned my wife, "you are pleased to be face- 
tious: but I wish I were a queen, and then I know where my 
eldest daughter should look for a husband. But now, that you 
have put it into my head, seriously, Mr. Thornhill, can't you 
recommend me a proper husband for her? She is now nine- 
teen years old, well grown, and well educated; and, in my 
humble opinion, does not want for parts." 

" Madam," replied he, " if I were to choose, I would find out 
a person possessed of accomplishment that can make an angel 
happy. One with prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity; such. 
Madam, would be, in my opinion, the proper husband."—" Ay, 
Sir," said she, "but do you know of any such person?" — "No, 
Madam," returned he, "it is impossible to know any person that 
deserves to be her husband: she's too great a treasure for one 
man's possession : she's a goddess. Upon my soul, I speak what 
I think ; she's an angel."— "Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you only flatter 
my poor girl : but we have been thinking of marrying her to one 
of your tenants, whose mother is lately dead, and who wants a 
manager: you know whom I mean, farmer Williams ; a warm 
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man, Mr. Thornhill, able to give her good bread, and who has 
several times made her proposals" — (which was actually the 
case). — '*But, Sir," concluded she, "I should be glad to have 
your approbation of our choice." — *'How, Madam!" repUed 
he, "my approbation? Myapprobaftionofsuchachoice? Never. 
What! sacrifice so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a 
creature insensible of the blessiog! Excuse me, I can never ap- 
prove of such a piece of injustice! And I have my. reasons." — 
"Indeed, Sir !" cried Deborah, "if you have your reasons, that's 
another afiEsur; but I should be glad to know those reasons." — 
" Excuse me, Madam," returned he, " they lie too deep for disco- 
very (laying his hand upon his bosom) ; they remain buried, 
riveted here." ^ 

After he was gone, upon general consultation, we could not 
tell what to make of these fine sentiments. Olivia considered 
them as instances of the most exalted passion ; but I was not 
quite so sanguine: it seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them : yet, whatever they 
might portend, it was resolved to prosecute the scheme of fanner 
Williams^ who, from my daughter's first appearance in the 
country, had paid, her his addresses. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Scarcely any virtue found to resist the power of long and pleasing temptation. 

As I only studied my child's real happiness, the assiduity of 
Mr. Williams pleased me, as he was in easy circumstances, 
prudent, and sincere. It required but very Uttle encouragement 
to revive his former passion; so that in an evening or two he 
and Mr. Thornhill met at, our house, and surveyed each other 
for some time with looks of anger ; but Williams owed his land- 
lord no rent, and little regarded his indignation. OUvia, oa her 
side, acted the coquette to perfection; if that nought be called 
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acting which was her real character, pretending to lavish all her 
tenderness on her new lover. Mr^ Thornhill appeared quite 
dejected at this preference, and with a pensive air took leave; 
though I own it puzzled me to find him so much in pain as he 
appeared to be, when he had it in his power so easily to remove 
the cause, by declaring an honourable passion. But whatever 
uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could easily be perceived 
diat Olivia's anguish was still greater. After any of these in- 
terviews between her lovers, of which there were several, she 
usually retired to solitude, and there indulged her grief. It was 
in such a situation I found her one evening, after she had been 
for some time supporting a fictitious gaiety^ '' You now see, 
my child,'' said I, " that your confidence in Mr. Thornhill's pas- 
sion was all a dream ; he permits the rivalry of another, every 
wtiy his inferior, though he knows it lies in his power to secure 
you to himself by a candid dedaration." — " Yes, papa," re- 
turned she, '' but he has his reasons for this delay ; I know he 
has. The sincerity of his looks and words convinces me of his 
real esteem. A short time, I hope, wiH discover the generosity 
of his sentiments, And convince you that my opinion ef him has 
been biore just than yours." — ^** Olivia, my darling," returned I, 
'' every scheme that has been hitherto pursued to compel him 
to a declaration, has been proposed and planned by yourself, nor 
can you in the least say that I have constrained you. But you 
must not suppose, my dear, that I will ever be instrumental in 
suffering his honest rival to be the dupe of your ill-placed pas- 
sion. Whatever time you require to bring your fancied ad- 
mirer to an explanation shall be granted: but at the expiration 
of that term, if he is still regardless, I must absolutely insist that 
honsiiA Mr. WUliAms shall be rewarded for his fidelity. The 
character which I have hitherto supported in life demands this 
from me; and my tenderness, as a pareirt, shall never influence 
my integrity as a man. Name then your day; let it be as dis- 
tant as yon think proper, and in the mean time take care to 
let Mr. ThomhiU knew the exact time on whidi I design deli- 
vering yon up to another. If he redly loves you, his own good 
sense will readily vuggest that <iiere is but one method alone to 
prevent his losing you forever." IWs proposal, which she could 
not avoid oowidteing as perfectly Just, was readily agreed to. 
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She again renewed her most positive promise of marryuig Mr. 
Williaitis, in case of the other^s insensibilitjt; and at tbe next 
opportunity, in Air. Thoifiihiirs pnesenee, tl^t day month was 
fixed upon for her nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. Thorn- 
hill^s anxiety: but what Olivia really felt gave me some uneasi- 
ness. In this struggle between prudence and passion, her viva- 
city quite forsook her, and every opportunity of solitude was 
sought, and spent in tears. One week passed away, but Mr, 
Thornhill made no efforts to restrain her nuptials. The suc- 
ceeding week he was still assiduous, but not more open. On the 
third he discontinued his visits entirely; and instead of my 
daughter testifying any impatience, as I expected, she seemed to 
retain a pensive tranquillity, which I looked upon as resignation. 
For my own part, I was now sincerely pleased with thinking 
that my child was going to be secured in a continuance of com** 
petence and peace, and frequently applauded her resolution in 
preferring happiness to ostentation* 

It was within about four dayd of her intended nuptials, that 
my little family at night were gathered round a charming fire, 
telling stories of the past, and laying schemes for the future. 
Busied in forming a thousand projects, and laughing at whatever 
folly came uppermost, " Well, Moses," cried I, " we shall soon, 
my boy, have a wedding in the family; what is your opinion of 
matters and things in general?" — ^*'My opinion, fother, is that 
all things go on very well ; and I was just now thinking, that 
when sister Livy is married to faroier Williams, we shall then 
have the loan of his cider-press and brewing-tubs for nothing," 
— " That we shall, Moses," cried I, " and he m\i sing us Death 
and the Lady to raise our spirits into the bargain." — "He has 
taught that song to our Dick," cried Moses; "and I think he goes 
through it very prettily."— " Does he so?" cried I, "then let us 
have it: Where is little Dick? let him up with it boldly."— "My 
brother Dick," cried Bill, my youngest, "is just gone out with 
sister Livy ; but Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, and 111 
sing them for you, papa. Which song do you choose. The 
Dying Swan^ or the Eiegy on the Death of a mad Dog? 
"The elegy, child, by all means," said I; "I never heard that 
yet; and Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry; let us have 
a bottle of the best gooseben7 wine, to keep up our spirits. I 
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have wept so much at all sorts of elegies of late, that, without 
an enlivening glass, I am sure this will overcome me ; and Sophy, 
love, take your guitar, and thrum in with the boy a little.'^ 

AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF A BIAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

GWe €ar iinto my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world miglrt say, . 
That still a godly race he ran 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man ! 

Around from all the neighbouring streets. 

The wondering neighbours ran. 
And swore the do^had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 

That showM the rogues they lied ; 
The man recovered of the bite, — 

The dog it was that died. 
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' "A very good boy, Bill, upon my word; and an elegy that 
may truly be called tragical. Gome, my children, here's Bill's 
he^h, and may he one day be a bishop I" 

" With all my heart,'' cried my wife ; *• and if he but preaches 
as well as he sings, I make no doubt of him. The most of his 
lamily, by die mother's side, could sing a good song: it was a 
common saying in our country, that the family of the Blenkin- 
sops could never look straight before them, nor the Hugginsons 
blow out a candle; that there were none of the Gograms but 
could sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tell a story."— 
*' However that be," cried I, "the most vulgar ballad of them all 
generally pleases me better than the fine modern odes, and 
things that petrify us in a single stanza ; productions that we at 
once detest and praise. — Put the glass to your brother, Moses. 
—The great fault of these elegiasfs is, that they are in despair 
for griefs that give the sensible part of mankind very little pain. 
A lady loses her mifff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so the silly 
poet runs home to versify the disaster."- 

"That may be the mode," cr^d Moses, "in sublimer compo- 
sitions; but the Ranelagb songs that come down to us are per- 
fectly familiar, and all cast in the same mould: Colin meets 
Dolly and they hold a dialogue together; he gives her a firing 
to put in lier hair, and she presents him with a nosegay; and 
then they go together to church, where they give good advice 
to young nymphs and swains to get married as fast as they can." 

*'And very good advice too," cried I; "and I am told there 
is not a place in the; world where advice can be given with 
so. much propriety as there; for, as it persuades us to marry, it 
also furnishes us with a wife ; and surely that must be an ex- 
cellent market, my boy, where we are told what we want, and 
supplied with it when wanting." 

"Yes, Sir," returned Moses, **and I know but of two such 
markets for wives in Europe — Ranelagb in England, and- Fon- 
tarabia in Spain. The Spanish market is open once a year, but 
our English wives are saleable every night." 

"You are right, my boy," cried bis mother, "Old England is 
the only place in the world for husbands to get wives." — " And 
for wives to manage iheir husbands," interrupted I. "It is a 
proverb abroad, that if a bridge were built across the sea, all the 
ladies of the Continent would come over to take pattern from 
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ours; for tiiere are no such wives in Europe as our own. But 
let us have one bottle niore, Deborabf my life : and Moses^ give 
us a good song. What thanks do we jiot owe to heave»for ihm 
bestowing tranquillity, health, and competence* I think myself 
happier now than the greatest monarch upon earth. He has no 
suoh iirenside, nor such pleasant faces about it. Yes, Deborah, 
we are now growing old ; but the evening of our life is hkely to 
be happy. We are descended from ancestors that knew no 
slain, and we shall leave a good and virtuous race of cbiUren be- 
hind us. While we live they will be our support and our j^ea- 
sure, here, and when we die they will transmit our h(mour un- 
tainted to posterity. Come, my son, we wait for a song : let us 
have a chorus. But where is my darling Olivia ? That little 
.cherub's voice is always sweetest in the concert." — Just as I i^ke, 
Dick came running in, ^'O papa I she is gone from us, she is gone 
from us, she is gone from us ; my sister Livy is gone flrom us for 
ever.'^ — *^3<me, child ?"--^" Yes, she is gone off with two gen^- 
tlemen in a postchaise ; and one of them kissed her, and said be 
would die lor her; and she cried very mueb, and was for coming 
back ; but he persuaded her again, and she went into the dbaise, 
and said, O, what will my poor papa do when he knows I am 
undone !' '^^ — ^*^ Now then," cried I, " my children, go and be mi- 
serable ; for we shall never ^joy one hour myore. And, O may 
heaven's everlasting fury light upon him and bis! — thus torok 
me of my child 1 And sure it will, for taking hack my sweet in-^ 
nocent diat I was leading up to heaven. Such sincerity as my 
child was possessed of I but all our earthiy happiness is now over I 
Go, my children, go, and be miserable and infamous ; for my 
heart is broken within mel" — ^ Father," cried my son, " is this. 
your fortitude?" — "Fortitude, child! Yes, he shall see I have 
fortitude ! Bring me my pistols. FU pursue the traitor; while 
be is on earth, III; pursue hiu.. Old as I am, he shall find I can, 
sting him yet. The vilbdnrt the perfidious villain I"~I had by 
this time reached down my piirtols^ when my poor wife, whose 
passions were not so strong aa mine,^ caught me in her arms* 
''My dearest, dearest husband," cried she, '' the bible is the only 
weapon that is fit Tor your old hands, now. Open that, my love, 
and read out anguish into patience, for she has vildy deceived 
us."-^" Indeed, Sir," resumed my son, after a pause, "your rage 
is loo violent and unbecoming : you shoidd be my mother's CQOir 
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forter, and you ii^croase her pain. It ill suited you and your 
reverend character thus to curse your greatest eiianny: you 
should Dot have Qursed hm, villain as he 19." — ''J did not curse 
him, child^ did I ?" — ^*Indeed» Sir, you did; you eursed him 
twice."-—" Then may Heaveu forgive me and him, if I did. And 
now, my son, I see it was more than human benevolence that 
first taught us to bless our enemies. Blessed be his holy name 
for all the good he bath givw, and for all that he hath taken 
away. But it is not, it is not a small distress that can wring tears 
Drom these oldfeyes, that have uot wept for so many years. My 
child I — to undo my darling I May confusion seize — ^Heaven 
forgive me : what am I about to say P You may remember, my 
love, how good she was, and how charming ; till this vile mo- 
ment, aU her care was to make us happy. Had she but died! 
— But she is gone, the honour of our family is contaminated, and 
I must look out for happiness in other worlds than here. But, 
my child, you saw them go off: perhaps he forced her away. If 
he forced her, she may yet be innocent." — "Ah no. Sir," cried 
the child; "he only kissed her, and called her his angel; and 
she wept very much, and leaned upon his arm, and they drove 
off very fast." — "She's an ungrateful creature," cried my wife, 
who couldscarce speak for weeping, "to use us thus. She never 
had the least constraint put upon her affections. The vile 
strumpet has basely deserted her parents without any provoca-^ 
tion, thus (0 bring your gray hairs to the grave, and I must 
shortly follow." 

In this manner that uight, the first of our real misfortunes, 
was spent in the bitterness of complaint, and ill-supported salUes 
of enthusiasm. I determined, however, to find out our be^ 
trayer, wherever he ws^, and reproach his baseness.^ The next 
morning we uussed our wretched child at breakfast, where she 
used to give Ufe and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as before, 
attempted to ease her heart by reproaches. " Never," cried she,, 
"shall that vilest stain of our famUy again darken these harmless 
doors. I wiU never call her daughter more. No, let the strum- 
pet live with her vile seducer : she may bring us to shame, hut 
she shall never more deceive us." 

"Wife," said I, "do not talk thusliardly : my detesWion of 
her guilt is as great as yours ; but ever shall this house .and this 
heart he open to a jK)or returning repentant sinner. The 
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sooner she returns from her transgression, the more welcome 
shi^ she be to me. For the first time, the very best may err ; art 
may persuade, and novelty spread out its charm. The first fault 
is the child of simplicity, but every other the oiTspring of guilt. 
Yes, the wretched creature shall be welcome to this heart and 
this hou^, though stained with ten thousand vices. I will again 
hearken to the music of her voice, again will I hang fondly on 
her bosom, if I find but repentance there. — My son, bring 
hither, my bible and my staff: I will pursue her, wherever she 
is ; and though I cannot save her from shame, I may prevent the 
continuance of iniquity." 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

The pursuit of a father to reclaim a lost child to virtue. ' 

Though the child could not describe the gentleman's person 
who handed his sister into the postchaise, yet my suspicions fell 
entirely upon our young lanflord, whose character for such in- 
trigues was but too well known. I therefore directed my steps 
towards Thomhill Castle, resolving to upbraid him, and, if pos- 
sible, to bring back my daughter : but before I had reached his 
seat, I was met by one of my parishioners, who said he saw a 
young lady resembling my daughter, in a postchaise with a 
gentleman, whom, by the description, I could only guess to be 
Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very fast. This information, 
however, did by no means satisfy me; I therefore went to the 
young squire's, and though it was yet early, insisted upon seeing 
him immediately : he soon appeared with the most open fami- 
liar air, and seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter's elope- 
ment ; protesting upon his honour that he was quite a stranger 
to it. I now, therefore, condemned my former suspicions, and 
could turn them only on Mr. BurcheU, who I recollected had 
of late several private conferences "^iith her : but the appearance 
of another witness left me no room to doubt of his villany, whor 
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averred, tkat he and my daughter were actually gone towards 
the Wells, about thirty miles off, where there was a great deal 
of company. Being driven to that state of mind in which we 
are more ready to act precipitately than to reason right, I ne- 
ver debated with myself, whether these accounts might not havei 
been given by persons purposely placed in my way, to mislead 
me, but resolved to pursue my daughter and her fancied de- 
luder thither. I walked along with earnestness, and in<}uired of 
several by the way : but received no accounts, tiH, entering the 
town, I was met by a person on horseback, whom I remem- 
bered to have seen at the squire's; and he assured me, that if I 
followed them to the races, which were but thirty miles further ,^ 
I might depend upon oveilaking them ; for he had seen themi 
dance there the night before, and the whole assembly seemecl 
charmed with my daughter's perf(n*mance. Earty the next day, 
I walked forward to the races, and about four in the afternoon I 
caihe upon the course. The company made a very briUiant ap- 
pearance, all earnestly employed in one pursuit, that of plea- 
sure; how different from mine ! that of reclaiming a lost child 
to virtue! I thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at some distance 
from me; but, as if he dreaded an interview, upon my approach- 
ing hhn, he mixed among a crowd, and I saw himfno more. 

I now reflected that it would be to no purpose to continue 
my pursuit further, and resolved to return home to an. innocent 
family, who wanted my assistance. But the agitations of mf 
mind, and the fatigues I had undei^one, threw me into a fever, 
the symptoms of which I perceived before I cam)s off the eourse. 
This was another unexpected stroke, as I was more than seventy 
miles distant from home : however, I retired to a little.alehouse 
by the road side; and in this place, the usual retreat of indi- 
gence and frugaUty, I laid me down patiently to wait the issue 
of my disorder. I languished here for near three weeks; but 
at last my constitution prevailed, though I was unprovided with 
money to defray the expenses of my entertainment. It is pos- 
sible the anxiety from this last circumstance alone might have 
brought on a relapse, had I not been supplied by a traveller, 
who stopped to take a cursory refreshment. This person was 
no olher than the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, who has written so many little books for children: he 
called himself th^ir friend ; but he was the friend of aH man- 
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kind. H^ was no sooner alighted, kit he was in baste to be. 
gone ; for he was ever on business of the utmost importance, 
and was at that time aetuaUy ccmipiling materials for the history 
of one Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this good- 
natured man's red pimpled face; for he had published for me 
against the deuterogamists of the age, and from him I bor- 
rowed a few pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving the inn, 
therefore, as I was yet but weak, I resolved to return home by 
easy journeys of ten miles a day. My health and usual tran- 
quillity were almost restored; and I now condemned that pride 
wUdi bad made me refractory to the hand of correction. — Man 
Uttle Imows what calamities are beyond his patience to bear, till 
he tries them : as in ascending the heights of ambition, wUch 
lo<^ bright from below, every step we rise shows ns some new 
and gloomy prospect of hidden disappointn^nt ; so in our 
descent from the summits of {Measure, though the vale of misery 
below may appear at Iftrst dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, 
still attentive to its own amusement, finds as we descend some- 
thing to flatter and to please : stiU, as we approach, the darkest 
oiijiects appear to brighten, and the mental eye become^ adapted 
to its glo(miy situation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about two bours» 
when I perceived what appeared at a distance like a wa^^on, 
wUdi I was resolved to overtake ; but when I oame up wi& 
it, I found it to be a strolling company's cart, that was carrying 
their scenes and other theatrical furniture to the next village, 
where they were to exhibit The cart was attended only by the 
fetfKm wbo drove it, and one of the comqpany^ as the re^ of die 
players were to fdlow the ensuing day. ^'€k>od company ujpon 
thfe road," says the proverb, " is tbe diortest cut." I there- 
fore entered into conversation widi the poor player; and as I 
once had some theatrical powers myself, I descanted on such 
topics with my usual freedom : but as I was pretty nmcb tinac- 
quainted with the present state of die stage, I demanded who 
w^^ the present theatrical writers in vogue, wbo the Dt7dens 
and Otways <rf the day.— ^" 1 £ancy. Sir," cried the player^ "few 
of o^ modem dramatists would think diensehres much ho- 
noured by being compared to the writers you mention. Diyden 
and flowe's manner, Sir, are quite out of fa^on : our.taste 
ha$ gone back a whole century ; Fletcher^ Ben Jonson, and all 
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the plays of Shakspeare, are the only things that go down/^ — 
*'Howt'' cried I, ''is it possible the present age can be pleased 
with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those over- 
charged characters which abound in the works you mention?" — 
— ''Sir,** returned my companion, ''the public thinks nothing 
about dialect, or humour, or character; for that is none of their 
business ; they only go to be amused, and find themselves happy 
when they can enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of Jon- 
son's or Shakspeare's name/' — " So th^n, I suppose," cried I, 
^'that our modern dramatists are rather imitators of Shakspeare 
than nature." — " To say the truth," returned my companion, 
"I don't kjBOw that they imitate any thing at all; nor indeed 
does the public require it of them ; it is not the composition of 
the piece, but the number of starts aa^d attitudes that may be 
introduced into it, that elicits applause. I have known a piece 
wi& jBOt one jest in the whole, shrugged into popularity; and 
another saved) by the poet's throwing»in a fit of the gripes. No, 
Sir, the works of Congreve and Farquhar have too much wit 
in them lor the present taste; our modern dialect is much more 
natural." 

By das time the equipage of the strolling company was ar- 
rived at the vill^e, which, it seems, had been apprised of our 
approadb, and was come out to gaze at us ; for my companion 
observed, that strollers always have more spectators without 
doors than within. I did not consider the impropriety of my 
being in such company, till I saw a mob gather about me. I 
therefore took shelter, as fast as possible, in the first alehouse 
that offered ; and being shown into the common room, was ac- 
costed by a very well-dressed gentleman, who demanded 
whether I was the real chaplain of the company, or whether it 
was only to be my masquerade character in the play. Upon 
mforming him of the truth, and that I did not belong in any sort 
to the company, he was condescending enough to desire me and 
the j^yer to partake of a bowl of punch, over which, he discussed 
modem politics with great earnestness and interest. I set }mtk 
down in my mind for nothing less than a parliamept-maB. 
at leMt; but was almost confirmed in my conjectures, when up<m 
askipg what there was in the house for supper, he insisted that 
the player and I should sup with him at his house, with which 
request, after some entreaties, we were prevailed on to comply. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ithe description of a person discontented with the present government, and « 

apprehensiye of the loss of our liberties. 

Tjie house where we were to be entertained, lying at a small 
distance from the village, our inviter observed, that as the coach 
Was not ready,' he would conduct us on foot; and we soon ar- 
rived at one of the most magnificent mansions I had seen in that 
part of the country. The apartment into which we were shown 
was perfectly elegant and modern : he went to give orders for 
supper, while the player, with a wink, observed that we were 
perfectly in luck. Oui* entertainer soon returned, an elegant 
supper was brought in, two or three ladies in an easy dishabille 
were introduced, and the conversation began with some spright- 
liness. Politics, however, were the subject on which our en- 
tertainer chiefly expatiated ; for he asserted that liberty v/as at 
once his boast and his terror. After the cloth was removed, 
he asked me if I had seen the last Monitor; to which replying 
in the negative, "What, nor the Auditor, I suppose?" cried 
he. — "Neither, Sir," returned I. — -"That's strange, very 
strange," replied my entertainer. — "Now, I read all the poli- 
tics that come out; the Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the Chro- 
nicle, ihd London Evening, the Whitehall Evening, the seventeen 
Magazines, and the two Reviews; and though they hate each 
other, I love them all. Liberty, Sir, liberty is the Briton's 
boast; and by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I reverence its 
guardians!" — "Then it is to be hoped," cried I, "you reve- 
rence the king." — "Yes," returned my entertainer, "when he 
does what we would have him ; but if he goes on as he has done 
of late, ril never trouble myself more with his matters. I say 
nothing : I think only, ;I could have directed some things better. 
I dofh't think there has been a sufficient number of advisers : he 
should advise with every person willing to give him advice, and 
then we should have things done in another guess manner." 
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^^ I wish/' cried I, '^ that stich intruding advisers were fixed 
in the pillory. It should be the duty of honest men to assist 
the weaker side of our constitution, that sacred power that has 
for some years been every day declining, and losing its due 
share of influence in the state. But these ignorants still c^- 
tinue the cry of liberty, and, if they have any weight, basely' 
throw it into the subsiding scale.'' 

" How!" cried one of the ladies, '' do I live to see one so 
base, so sordid, as to be an enemy to libc^rty, and a defender of 
tyrants P Liberty, that sacred gift of heaven, that glorious fn- 
vilege of Britons !" 

" Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, *' that there 
should be any found at present advocates for slavery P any who 
are for meanly giving up the privileges of Britons P Can any, 
Sir, be so abject P" 

" No, Sir," replied I ; "I am for liberty, that attribute of 
gods J Glorious liberty! that theme of modern declamation. I 
would have all mea kings. I would be a king myself. We 
have all naturally an equal right to the throne : we are all ori- 
ginally equal. This is my opinion, and was once the opinion of 
a set of honest men who were called Levellers. They tried to 
erect themselves into a community, where all should be equally 
free. But, alas ! it woiild never answer ; for there were some 
among them stronger, and some more cunning than others, and 
these became masters of the rest ; for as sure as your groom 
rides your horses, because he is a cunninger animal than they, 
so surely will the animal that is cunninger or stronger than he, 
sit upon his shoulders in turn. Since then it is entailed upon 
humanity to submit, and some are born to command and others 
to obey ; the question is, as there must be tyrants, whether it is 
better to have them^in the same house with us, or in the same 
village, or still further off, in the metropolis. Now, Sir, for my 
own part, as I naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the further off 
he is removed from me, the better pleased am L The gene- 
rality of mankind also are of my way of thinking, and have ima- 
nimously created one king, whose election at once diminishes the 
number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the greatest distance 
from the greatest number of people. Now the great, who were 
tyrants themselves before the election of one tyrant, are na* 
turally averse to a power raised over them, and whose weight 
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mast ever le&h heaviest on the subordmate orders. It is the in^ 
lerest of the great, therefore, to diminish kingly power as much 
as possible ; because whatever they take from that, is naturally 
restored to themselves ; and all they have to do in the state, is 
t# undermine the single tyrant, by which they resume their 
'primeval authority. Now the state may be so circtinsstaiieed, 
or its laws may be so disposed, or its men of <^ulence so mittded^ 
as all i6 conspire in carrying on this business of undermining 
monarchy. For, ia the first place, if the circumstances of our 
state be such as to favour the accumulation of wealth, and make 
the opulent still more rich, this will increase their ambkiofi. 
Ati accumulation of wealth, however, must necessarily be the 
consequence, when, as at present, more riches fl ow ittfrom ex- 
ternal commerce than arise from ititernal industry : for external 
commerce can only be managed to advantage by the rich, and 
they have also at the same time all the emoluments arising from 
inter Ual industry : so that the rich with us have two sOuik^es of 
wealth, whereas the poor have but one. For this reason, 
wealth, in all commercial states, is found to accumulate, and all 
i»ueh have hitherto in time become aristocratical. Again^ the 
very laws also of this country may contribute to the acctimulation 
of wealth ; as when, by their means^ the natural ties that bind 
the rich and the poor together are broken^ and it is ordained that 
the rieh shall only marry with the rieh ; or when the learned 
are held unqualified to serve their country as counsellors merely 
from a defect of opulence, and wealth is thus made the object of 
awisemdft*s ambition; by these means, I say, and such means 
as these^ riches will accumulate. Now the possessor of accumii«* 
lated wealth, when furnished with the necessaries and pleasures 
of life, has no other method to employ the superfluity of his 
fortuue but in purchasing power; that is, differently i^eakkig, 
in makitig dependants, by purchasing the liberty of the needy or 
venal, of men who are willing to bear the mortification of conti- 
guous tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent man gene- 
rally gathers round him a circle of the poorest of the people; 
and the polity abounding in accumulated wealth, may be com- 
pared to a Cartesian system, each orb with a vortex of its own* 
Those, however, who are willing to move in a great man's 
vortex are only such as must be slaves, the rabble of mankind, 
whose souls and whose education are adapted to servitude, and 
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who know nothing of liberty except the name. But there must 
'Still be a large number of the people without the sphere of the 
opulent man's influence ; namely, that order of men which sub> 
sists between the very rich and the very rabble; those men who 
are possessed of too large fortunes to submit to the neighbouring 
man in power, and yet are too poor to set up for tyranny them- 
selves. In this middle order of mankind are generally to be 
found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. This order 
alone is known to be the true preserver of freedom, and may be 
called the people. Now it may happen that this middle order of 
mankind may lose all its influence in a state, and its voice be in 
a manner drowned in that of the rabble; for if the fortune suffi- 
cient for qualilyitig a person at present to give his voice in state 
afikirs, be ten times less than was judged sufficient upon forming 
the constitution, it is evident that greater numbers of the rabble 
wUl thus be intro'duced into the political system, and they, ever 
moving m the vortex of the great, will follow where greatness 
shall direct. In such a state, therefore, all that the middle 
order has left, is to preserve the prerogative and privileges of 
the one principal governor with the most sacred circumspection. 
For he divides the power of the rich, and calls off the great from 
falling with tenfold -weight on the middle order placed beneath 
them. The middle order may be compared to a town, of which 
the opulent are forming the siege, ^nd of which the governor 
from without is hastening the relief. While the besiegers are in 
dread of an enemy over them, it is but natural to offer the towns- 
men the tnost specious terms; to flatter them with sounds, and 
amuse them with privileges; but if they once defeat the governor 
from behind, the walls of the town will be but a small defence to 
its inhabitants. What they may then expect, may be seen by turn- 
ing our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the laws go- 
vern the poor, and the rich govern the laws. I am then for, dnd 
would die for, monarchy, sacred monarchy ; for if there be any 
thing saiired amongst men, it must be the anointed Sovereign of 
his people; and every diminution of hisj|Dwer in war, or in 
pe^ce, is an infringement upOn the real liberties of the subjectir 
The sounds of liberty, patriotism, and Britons have already done 
much ; it is to be hoped that the true sons of freedom will pre- 
vent their ever doing more. I have known many of those pre- 
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tended champions for liberty in my time, yet do I not remember 
one that was not in his heart and in his family a tyrant.^' 

My warmth I found had lengthened this harangue beyond the 
rules of good breeding: but the impatience of my entertainer, 
who oRen strove to interrupt it, could be restrained no longer. 
" What !" cried he, " then I have been all this while entertain- 
ing a Jesuit in parson's clothes! but by all the coal-mines in 
Cornwall, out he shall pack, if my name be Wilkinson." I now 
found I had gone too far, and asked pardon for the warmth with 
which I had spoken. "Pardon!" returned he, in a fury; "I 
think ;Snch principles demand ten thousand pardons. What! 
give up liberty, property, and, as the Gazeteer says, lie down to 
be saddled with wooden shoes! Sir, I insist upon your march- 
ing out of this house immediately, to prevent worse conse- 
quences; Sir, I insist upon it." I was going to repeat my re- 
monstrances; but just then we heard a foptman's rap at the 
door, and the two ladies cried out, '^As sure as deaths there is 
our master and mistress come home." It seems my entertainer 
was all this while only the butler, who, in his master's absence* 
had a mind to cut a figure, and be for awhile the gentleman 
himself; and, to say the truth, he talked politics as well as most 
country gentlemen do. But nothing could now exceed my con- 
fusion, upon seeing the gentleman and his lady enter; nor was 
their surprise, at finding such company and good cheer, less than 
ours. ''Gentlemen," cried the real master of the house, to. me 
and my companion, ''my wife and I are your most humble ser- 
vants; but I protest this is so unexpected a favour that we al- 
most sink under the obligation." However unexpected our com- 
pany might be to them, theirs, I am sure, was still more so to 
us ; and I was struck dumb with the apprehensions of. my own 
absurdity, when whom should I next see enter the.room but my 
dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was formerly designed to be 
married to my son George, but whose match was broken oflf as 
already related. As soon as she saw me, she flew to my arms 
with the utmost joy. " My dear Sir," cried she, " to what happy 
accident is it that wenbjR^e so unexpected a. visit? I am sure my 
uncle and aunt will be in raptures when they find they have got 
the good Dr. Primrose for their guest." Upon hearing my name, 
the old gentleman and lady very politely stepped up, and, wel- 
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coined me with most cordial hospitality; nor could they forbear 
smiling upon being informed of the nature of my present visit: 
but the Unfortunate butler, whom they at first seemed disposed 
to turn away, was, at my intercession, forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, now 
insisted upon having the pleasure of my stay for some days; 
and as their niece, my charming pupil, whose mind, in some 
measure, had been formed under my own instructions, joined 
in their entreaties, I complied. That night I was shown to a 
magnificent chamber ; and the next morning early, Miss Wil- 
mot desired to walk with me in the garden, which was de- 
corated in the modern manner. After some time spent in point- 
ing out the beauties of the place, she inquired, with seeming 
unconcern, when last I had heard from my son George. ^' Alas! 
Madam,'' cried I, "he has now been nearly three years absent, 
without ever writing to his friends or me. Where he is I know 
not; perhaps I shall never see him or happiness more. No, my 
dear Madam, we shall never more see such pleasing hours as 
were once spent by our fire-side at Wakefield. My little family 
are now dispersing very fast, and poverty hasibrought not only 
want, but infamy upon us.'' The good-natured girl let fall a tear 
at this account; but as I saw her possessed of too much sensi^ 
bility, I forbore a more minute detail of our sufferings. It was, 
however, some consolation to me, to find that time had made no 
alteration in her affections, and that she had rejected several 
offers that had been made her since our leaving herpart of the 
country. She led me round all the extensive improvements of 
the place, pointing to the several walks and arbours, and at the 
same time catching from every object a hint for som^ new ques- 
tiqn relative to my son. In this manner we spent the forenoon, 
till the bell summoned us in to dinner, where we found the ma- 
nager of the strolling company that I mentioned before, who was 
come to dispose of tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be 
acted that evening, the part of Horatio by a young gentleman 
who had never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be very 
warm in the praises of the new performer, and aveired, that he 
never saw any who bid so fair for excellence. Acting, he ob- 
served, was not learned in a day; "but this gentleman," conti- 
nued he, "seems bom to tread the stage. His voice, his figure, 
and attitudes, are all admirable. We caught him up acci- 
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dentally in our journey down/' This account, in some measure, 
excited pur curiosity, and, at the entreaty of the ladies, I was 
prevailed upon to accompany them to the play-house, which was 
no other than a bam. As the company with which I went was 
incontestably the chief of the place, we were received with the 
greatest respect, and placed in the front seat of the theatre ; 
where we sat for some time with no small impatience to see Ho- 
ratio make his appearance. The new performer advanced at 
last, and let parents think of my sensations by their own, when I 
found it was my unfortunate son. He was going to begin, when, 
turning his eyes upon the audience, he perceived Miss Wilmot 
and me, and stood at once speechless and immoveable. The 
actors behind the scene, who ascribed this pause to his natural 
timidity, attempted to encourage him ; but instead of going on, 
he burst into a flood of tears, and retired off the stage. I do not 
know what were my feelings on this occasion, for they suc- 
ceeded with too much rapidity for description; but I was soon 
awakened from this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, who, 
pale and with a trembling voice, desired me to conduct her back 
to her uncle's, ^hen got home, Mr. Arnold, who was as yet 
■ a stranger to our extraordinary behaviour, being informed that 
the new performer was my son, sent his coach and an invitation 
for him; and as he persisted in his refusal to appear again upon 
the stage, the players put another in his place, and we soon had 
him with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and 
I received him with my usual transport; for I could never coun- 
terfeit false resentment. Miss Wilmot's reception was mixed 
with seeming n^lect, and yet I could perceive she acted a studied 
part. The tumult in her mind seemed not yet abated; she said 
twenty giddy things that looked like joy, and then laughed loud 
at her own want of meaning. At intervals she would take a sly 
peep at the glass, as if happy in the consciousness of irresistible 
beauty, and often would ask questions without giving any manner 
of attention to the answers. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The history of a phikMophic yagabond, pursuing novelty, but losing content. 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send a 
couple of her footmen for my son's baggage, which he at first 
seemed to decline ; but upon her pressing the request, he was 
obliged to inform her^ that a stick and a wallet were all the 
moveable things upon &is earth that he could boast of. "Why, 
ay, my son,** cried I, **you left me but poor, and poor I find 
you are come back; and yet I make no doubt you have seen a 
f^reat deal of the world." — "Yes, Sir," replied my son, "but 
travelling after fortune is not the way to secure her ; and, indeed, 
of late, I have desisted from the pursuit." — " I fancy, Sir," 
cried Mrs. Arnold, "that the account of your adventures would 
be amusing; the first part of them I have often heard from my 
niece; but could the company prevail for the rest, it would be 
an additional obligation." — ^*MaidB,m,^ replied my son, "I pro- 
mise you the pleasure you have in hearing will not be half so 
rgreat as my vanity in repeating them ; and yet in the whole nar- 
rative I can scarcely promise you one adventure, as my account 
is rather of what I saw than what I did. The first misfortune 
of my life, which you all know, was great; but though it dis- 
tressed, it could not sink me. No person ever had a better knack 
at hoping than I. Th€ less kind I found Fortune at one time, the 
more I expected from her another; and being now at the bot- 
tom of her wheel, every new revolution might lift, but could not 
depress me. I proceeded, therefore, towards London, in a fine 
morning, no way uneasy about to-morrow, but cheerful as the 
birds that carolled by the road, and comforted myself with re* 
fleeting, that London was the mart where abilities of every 
kind were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

" Upon my arrival in town. Sir, my first care was to deliver 
your letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself 
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in little better circumstances than I. My fii^t scheme, you know^ 
Sir, was to be usher at an academy, and I asked his advice on 
the affair. Our cousin received the proposal with a true Sardo* 
nic grin. * Ay,' ciied he, • this is indeed a very pretty career, 
that has been chalked out for you. I have been an usher at a 
boardiug-school myself; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, 
but I had rather be an under-turnkey in Newgate. I was up 
early and late : I was browbeat by the master, hated for my 
ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and ne- 
ver permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. But are you 
sure you are fit for a school P Let me examine you a little. Have 
you been bred apprentice to the business?' — No. — 'Then you 
won't do for a school. Can you dress the boys' hair?' — No. — 
'Then you won't do for a school. Have you had the small-pox?' 
— No. — ' Then you won't do for a school. Can you lie three 
in a bed ?' — No. — ' Then you will never do for a school. Have 
you got a good stomach?' — Yes. — * Then you will by no means 
do for a school. No, Sir, if you are for a genteel easy profes- 
sion, bind youraelf seven years as an apprentice to turn a cut- 
ler's wheel; but avoid a school by any means. Yet come,' con- 
tmued he^ ' I see you are a lad of spirit and some learning, what 
do you think of commencing author, like me? You have read 
in books, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade : at 
present I'll show you forty very dull fellows about town, that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-trot men, who go on 
smoothly and dully, and write history and poUtics, and are 
praised : men, Sir, who, had they been bred coblers, would all 
their lives have only mended shoes, but never made them.' 

'' Finding that there was no great degree of gentility affixed to 
the character of an usher, I resolved to accept his proposal; and 
having the highest respect for literature, hailed the antiqua ma-- 
ter of Grub-street with reverence. I thought it my glory to pur- 
sue a track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. I consi- 
dered the goddess of this region as the parent of excellence; and 
however an intercourse with the world might give us good sense, 
the. poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of genius! 
Big with these reflections, I sat down ; and fmding that the best 
things remained to be said on the wrong side, I resolved to write 
a book that should be wholly new. I therefore dressed up three 
paradoxes with some ingenuity : they were false, indeed, but 
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theywere new. The jewels of truth have been so often import- 
ed by others, that nothing was left for me to import but some 
splendid things, that at a distance looked every bit as well. Wit- 
ness, you powers, what fancied importance sat perched upon^ 
my quill while I was writing? The whole learned world, I made 
no doubt, would rise to oppose my systems ; but then I was pre- 
pared to oppose the whole learned world. Like the porcupine, 
I sat self-collected, with a quill pointed against every opposer.?' 

"Well said, my boy," cried I ; "and what subject did you 
treat upon? I hope you did not pass over the importance of 
monogamy. But I interrupt ; go on. You published your para- 
doxes; well, and what did the leained world say to your para^ 
doxes?" 

" Sir,'' replied my son, " the learned world said nothing to my 
paradoxes; nothing at all. Sir. Every man of them was em- 
ployed in praising his friends and himself, or condemning his ene- 
mies; and unfortunately, as I had neither, I suffered the cruel- 
est mortification, neglect. ^ 

"As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the fate oi 
my paradoxes, a little man happening to enter the room, placed 
himself in the box before me; and aiter some preliminary 
discourse, finding me to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of pro- 
posals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition he was going 
to give to the world of Propertius, with notes. This demand 
necessarily produced a reply that I had no money; and that 
concession led him to inquire into the nature of my expectations. 
Finding that my expectations were just as great as my purse, 
*I see,' cried he,^ you are unacquainted with the town. Til teach 
you a part of it. Look at these proposals; upon these very pro- 
posals I have subsisted very comfortably for twelve years. The 
moment a nobleman returns front his travels, a Creolian arrives, 
from Jamaica, or a dowager from her country-seat, I strike for 
a subscription. 1 first besiege their hearts with flattery, and then 
pour in my proposals at the breach. If they subscribe readily the 
first time, I renew my request to beg a dedication fee; if they 
let me have that, I smite them once more for engraving their coat 
of arms at the top. Thus,' continued he, ^I live by vanity, and 
laugh at it But, between ourselves, I am now too well known ; 
I should be glad to borrow your face a bit : a nobleman of dia^ 
tiuction has just returned from Italy ; my face is familiar to biA 
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porter: but if you bring this copy of verses, my life for it you 
succeed, and we divide the spoil/'' • 

^ ^^ Bless us, Geoi^e,'' cried I, ^'and is this the employment of 
poets now? Do men of their exalted talents thus stoop to 
b^gary? Can they so far disgrace their callings as to make a 
vile traffic of praise for bread P'^ 

^* O no. Sir," returned he, ''a true poet can never be so base -y 
(br wherever there is genius there is pride : the creatures I uow 
describe are only beggars in rhyme. The real poet, as he 
braves every hardship for fame^ so is he equally a coward to 
contempt; and none but those who are unworthy protection,, 
condescend to solicit it. 

'^ Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, and 
yet a fortune too humUe to hazard a second attempt for fame^ 
I was now obliged to take a middle course, and write for bread ; 
but I was unquahfied for a profession where mere industry 
alone was to ensure success. I could not siifq>ress my hirking 
passion for applause -, but usually consumed that time in eflferts 
after excellence which takes up but little room, when it should 
have been more advantageously employed in the diffiimve pro- 
ductions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would therefore 
come forth, in the midst of periodical puUications, umic^liced 
and Unknown. The puUic were more importantly employed,, 
than to obsei*ve the easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony 
of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to oUifvion* 
My essays were buried amcmg the essays upon liberty, eastern: 
tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog; while Philautus, Phi- 
lalethes, Philelutheros, and PbUanthropos, all wrote h^ter,. 
because they wrote faster, than L 

'^Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but diaiqp- 
pointed authors, like myself; who praised, deplored, and 
despised each other. The satisfo^tion we found in every cele- 
brated writer's attempts was inversely as their merits. I found 
that no genius in another could please me; my unfortunate pa- 
radoxes had entirely dried up that source of comfort. I could 
neither read nor write with satis£ftction ; for excellence in aao- 
ther was my aversion, and writing was my trade. 

'^ In the midst of these glo<M»y reflections, as I was one day 
sitting on a bench in St. James's Park, a young gentlenian of 
distinction, who had been my intimate acquaintance at the uai* 
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versiiy, approached me. We saluted each other with some 
hesitation, he almost ashamed of being known to one who made 
so shabby an s^pearance, and I afraid of a repulse. But my 
suspicions soon vanished; for Ned Thornhill was, at the bottom, 
a very good-natured fellow." , 

"What did you say, George?" interrupted I. '« Thornhill, 
was not that his name P it can certainly be no other than my 
landlord."— '< Bless me," cried Mrs. Arnold, ''is Mr. Thonibili 
so near a neighbour of yours P He has long been a friend in 
our family, and we expect a visit from him shortly." 

''My friend's first care," continued my son, "was to alter my 
appearance by a very fine suit of his own clothes^ and then 1 
was admitted to bis table upon the footing of half friend, half 
underling. My business was to attend him at auciions, to put 
him in spirits when he sat for his picture, to take the left hand 
in his chariot when not filled by another^ and to assist at tatter^ 
ing a Idpj as the phrase was, when he had a mind for a froUc. 
Besides this, I had twenty other little employments in the family. 
I was to do many small things without bidding; to carry the 
corkscrew; to stand godfather to aH the butler's children; to 
sing when I was bid : to be never out of humour ; always to be 
humble ; and, if I could, to be very happy. 

"In this honourable post, however, I was not without a rival. 
A captain of marines, who was fbnned for the place by nature, ^ 
opposed me in my patron's affections. His mother had been 
laundress to a man of quality^ and thus he eariy acquired a taste 
for pimping and pedigree. As this gentleman made it the study 
of bis life to be acquainted with lords, though he was dismissed 
from several for his stupidity, yet he found many of them, who 
were as doll as himself, that permitted his assiduities. As flattery 
was his trade, he practised it with the easiest address imagi- 
nable ; but it came awkward and stiff from me ; and as every day 
my patron's desire of flattery increased, so every hour, being 
better acquainted with his defects, I became more unwilling to 
give it. Thus I was once more fairly going to give up the field 
to the captain, when my friend found occasion for my assistance. 
This was nodiing less than to fight a dud for him, with a gentle- 
man whose sister it was pretended he had used ill. I readily 
complied with his request; and though I see you are displeased 
at my conduct, yet,, as it was a debt indispensably due to friend- 
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sbipt I could not refuse. I undertook the aflGetir, disarmed idy 
antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure of finding that the 
lady was only awoman of the town, and the fellow her bully and 
a sharper. This piece of service was repaid with the warmest 
professions of gratitude ; but as my friend was to leave town in 
a few days, he knew no other method of serving me, but by re- 
commending me to his uncle Sir William Thomhill, and another 
nobleman of great distinction who enjoyed a post under tlw 
government. When he was gone, my first care was to carry his 
recommendatory letter to his uncle, a man whose character for 
everyvirtue was universal, yet just I was received by his ser- 
vants with the mdst hospitable smiles; for the looks of the do- 
mestics ever transmit their master's benevolence. Being shown 
into a grand apartment, where Sir William soon came to me, I 
delivered .my message and letter, which he read, and after 
pausing some minutes, ^ Pray, Sir,' cried he, * inform me what 
you have done for my kinsman to deserve this warm recom- 
mendation ? But I suppose. Sir, I guess your merits; you have 
fought for him; and so you would expect a reward from me 
for being the instrument of his vices. I wish, sincerely wish, 
that my present refusal may be some punishment for your guilt; 
but still more, that it may be, some inducement to your repent- 
ance.' The severity of this rebuke I bore patiently, because I 
knew that it was just. My whole expectations now, therefore, 
lay in my letter to the great man. As the doors of the nobility 
are almost ever beset with beggars, all ready to thrust in some 
sly petition, I found it no easy matter to gain admittance. How- 
ever, after bribing the servants with half my worldly fortune, I 
was at last shown into a spacious apartment, my letter being 
previously sent up for his lordship's inspection. During this 
anxious interval, I had full time to look round me. Every thing 
was grand and of happy contrivance: the paintings, the furni- 
ture, the gildings, petrified me with awe, and raised my idea of 
the owner. Ah, thought I to myself, how very great must the 
possessor of all these things be, who carries in his head the busi- 
ness of the state, and whose house displays half the wealth of a 
kingdom : sure his genius must be unfathomable ! During these 
awful reflections, I heard a step come heavily forward. Ah, this 
is the great man himself! No, it was only a chambermaid. 
Another foot was heard soon after. This must be he! No, it wa& 
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only the great mftn^s valet-de-chambre. At last his lordship actu- 
ally made his appearance. ' Are you,' cried he, Uhe bearer of 
this here letter?' I answered with a bow. 'I learn by this,' 
continued he, ' as how that' — But just at that instant a servant 
delivered him a card, and without taking further notice, he went 
out of the room, and left me to digest my own happiness at lei- 
sure. I saw no more of him, till told by a footman that his lord- 
ship was going to his coach at the door. Down I immediately 
followed, and joined my voice to that of three or four more, who 
came, like me, to petition for favours: his lordship, however, 
went too fast for us, and was gaining his chariot door with large 
strides, when I hallooed out to know if I was to^ave any reply. 
He was by this time got in, and muttered an answer, half of 
which I only heard, the other half was lost in the rattling of his 
chariot wheels. I stood for some time with my neck stretched 
out, in the posture of one that was listening to catch the glorious 
sounds, till^ looking round me, I found myself alone at his lord- 
ship's gate. 

''My patience," continued my son, ''was now quite exhausted; 
stung with the thousand indignities I had met with, I was willing 
to cast myself away, and only wanted the gulf to receive me. 
I regarded myself as one of those vile things that nature de- 
signed should be thrown by into her lumber-room, there to 
perish in obscurity. I had still, however, half a guinea left; and 
of that I thought fortune herself should not deprive me : but in 
order to be sure of this, I was resolved to go instantly and spend 
it while I had it, and then trust to occurrences for the rest. As 
I was going along with this resolution, it happened that Mr. 
Crispe's office seemed invitingly open to give me a welcome 
reception. In this office Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his Majesty's 
subjects a generous promise of thirty pounds a year, for which 
promise all they give in return is their liberty for life, and per- 
mission to let him transport them to America as slaves. I was 
happy to find a place where I could lose my fears in despera- 
tion, and entered this cell, for it had the appearance of one, with 
the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a number of poor 
creatures all in circumstances like myself, expecting the arrival 
of Mr. Crispe, presenting a true epitome of English impatience. 
Each untractable soul, at variance with fortune, wreaked her 
injuries on their own hearts : but Mr. Crispe at last came down, 
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and all our murmurs were hushed. He deignisd to regard me 
with an air of peculiar approhation, and indeed he was the first 
man who for a month past talked to me with smiles. After a few 
questions, he found I was iit for every thing in the world. He 
paused awhile upon the properest means of providing forme, and 
slapping his forehead, as if he had found it, assured me, that 
there was at that time an embassy talked of from the synod of 
Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that be would'use 
his interest to 'get me made secretary. I knew in my own heart 
that the fellow lied, and yet his promise gave me pleasure, there 
was soipething so magnificent in the sound. I fairly, therefore, 
divided my half guinea, one half of which went to be added to 
his thirty thousand pounds, and with the other half I resolved 
to go to the next tavern, to be there more happy than he. 

" As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at the 
door by the captain of a ship, with whom I had formerly some 
little acquaintanee, and he agreed to be my companion over a 
bowl of punch. As I never chose to make a secret of my cir- 
cumstances, he assured me that I was upon the very point of 
ruin, in listening to the office-keeper's promises : for that he^ 
only designed to seH me to the plantations. ' Bnt,' continued 
he, ' I fancy you might, by a much shorter voyage, be very easily 
put into a genteel way of bread. Take my advice. My ship sails 
to-morrow for Amsterdam : what if you go in her as a passen- 
ger P The moment you land, all you have to do is to teach the 
Dutchmen English, and Til warrant you'll get pupils and money 
enough. I suppose you understand English, added he, by this 
time, or the deuce is in it. I confidently assured him of that $ 
but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch would be willing to 
learn English. He affirmed with an oath that they were fond of 
it to distraction; and vipon that affirmation I agreed with his 
proposal, and embarked the next day to teach the Dutch English 
in Holland. The wind was fair, our voyage short ; and after 
having paid my passage with half my moveables, I found myself, 
as fallen from the skies, a stranger in one of the principal streets 
of Amsterdam. In this situation I was unwilling to let any time 
pass unemployed in teachiirg. I addressed myself, therefore, to 
two or threo of those I met, whose appearance seemed most 
promising ; but it was impossible to make ourselves mutually 
understood. It was not till this very mom^t I recdleoted, Uiat 
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in order to teach Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they 
should first teach me Dutch. How I came to overlook so ob- 
vious an objection, is to me amazing; but certain- it is I over- 
h)oked it 

This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of fairly 
shipping back to England again ; but falling into company with 
an Irish student, who was returning from Louvain, our conver- 
sation turned upon topics of literature (for by the way it may be 
observed, that I always forgot the meanness of my circum- 
stances when I could converse on such sub^ts) ; from him 1 
learned that there were not two men in his whole university 
who understood Greek. This amazed me. I instantly resolved 
to travel to Louvain, and there live by teaching Greek ; and in 
this design I was heartened by my brother student, who threw 
out some hints tha^ a fortui^d might be got by it. 

'^ I set out boldly forward the nesX morning. Every day less- 
ened the burden of my moveables, like i£sop and his basket of 
bread ; for I paid them for my lodgings to the Dutch as I travel- 
led on. When I came to Louvain, I was resolved not to go 
sneaking tolhe lower professors, but openly tendered miy talents 
to the principal bimsdf. I went, had admittance, and offered 
him my service as a master of the Greek language, which I had 
been told was a desideratum in his university. The principal 
seemed at first to doubt of my abilities ; but of these I c^red to 
convince him^ by turning a part of any Greek author he should 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly earnest in my pro- 
posal, he addressed me thus : ' Yoa see me, young man. I never 
tearaed Greek, and I AoB*t find that I ever missed it. I have 
had a doctor's cap and gown witluHit Greek : I have ten tbou-^ 
sand ilorins a year without Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek i 
and in short,' continued he, ' as I ^nt know Greek, I do not 
believe there is any good in it.^ 

^^I was now too far fi*om home to think of returning; so I 
resolved to go forward. I had some knowledge of music, with 
a tolerable voice ; and I now turned what once was my amuse- 
ment into a present means of subsistence. I passed among the 
harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French 
as were poor enough to be very meri7 ; for I ever found them 
sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached 
a peasant^s house towards nightfall, 1 played one of my most 
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merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but sub- 
sistence for the next day. I once or twice attempted to play for 
people of fashion ; but they always thought my performance 
odious, and never rewarded me even with a trifle. This was to 
me the more extraordinary, as whenever I used in better days 
to play for company, when playing was my amusement, my 
music never failed to throw them into raptures, and the ladies 
especially ; but as it was now my only means, it was received 
with contempt : a proof how ready the world is to underrate 
those talents by which a man is supported. 

^' In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no design but just 
to look about me, and then to go forward. The people of Paris 
are much fonder of strangers that have money, than of those 
that have wit. As I could not boast much of either, I was no 
great favourite. After walking about the town four or five days, 
and seeing the outsides of the best houses, I was preparing to 
leave this retreat of venal hospitality, when, passing through one 
of the principal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, to 
whom you first recommended me! This meeting was very agree- 
able to me, and I believe not displeasing to him. He inquired 
into the nature of my journey to Paris, and informed me of his 
own business there, which was to collect pictures, medals, in- 
taglios, and antiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in London, 
who had just stepped into taste and a large fortune. I was the 
more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched upon for this office, 
as he himself had often assured me he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. Upon asking how he had been taught the art of a conno-- 
scento so very suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more 
easy. The whole secret consisted in a strict adherence to two 
rules: the one always to observe that the picture might have been 
better if the painter had taken more pains; and the other, to 
praise the works of Pietro Perugino. 'But,' says he, ' as I once 
taught you how to be an author in London, I'll now undertake 
to instruct you in the art of picture-buying in Paris.' 

" With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was living j 
and now all my ambition was to live. I went therefore to his 
lodgings, improved my dress by his assistance, and, after some 
time, accompanied him to auctions of pictures, where the Eng- 
lish gentry were expected to be purchasers. I was not a little 
;»urprised at his intimacy with people of the best fashion^ who 
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referred themselves to his judgment, upon every picture or 
medal, as an unerring standard of taste. He made very good 
use of my assistance upon those occasions ; for when asked his 
opinion, he would gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, 
look wise, return, and assure the company that he could give no 
opinion upon an affair of so much importance. Yet there was 
sometimes an occasion for a more supported assurance: Ire- 
member to have seen him, after giving his opinion that the co- 
louring of a picture was not mellow enough, very deliberately 
take a brush with brown varnish that was accidentally lying by, 
and rub it over the piece with great composure before all the 
company, and then ask if he had not improved the tints. 

^' When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left me 
strongly recommended to several men of distinction, as a person 
very proper for a travelling tutor; and after some time, I was 
employed in that capacity by a gentleman who brought his ward 
to Paris, in order to set him forward on his tour through Europe. 
I was to be the young gentleman^s governor, but with a proviso 
that he should always be permitted to govern himself. My pu- 
pil, in fact, understood the art of guiding in money concerns 
much better than 1. He was heir to a fortune of about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in the West Indies; 
and his guardians, to qualify him for the management of it, had 
bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was his 
prevailing passion; all his questions on the road were, how 
much money might be saved; which was the least expensive 
course of travelling; whether any thing could be bought that 
would turn to account when disposed of again in London. Such 
curiosities on the way as could be seen for nothing, he was ready 
enough to look at; but if the sight of them was to be paid for, he 
usually asserted that he had been told they were not worth see- 
ing. He never paid a bill, that he would not observe how amaz- 
ingly expensive travelling was; and all this though he was not yet 
twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, as we took a walk to 
look at the port and shipping, he inquired the expense of the 
passage by sea home to England. This he was informed was but 
a trifle, compared to his returning by land ; he was therefore 
unable to withstand the temptation; so paying the small part of 
my salary that was due, he took leave, and embarked with only 
one attendant for London. 
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*' I now, therefore, was left once more upon the world at large ; 
but then it was a thing I was used to. However, my skill in 
music could avail me nothing in a country where every peasant 
was a better musician than I; but by this time I had acquired 
another talent, which answered my purpose as well, and this 
was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign universities and 
^convents, there is upon certain days a philosophical thesds main- 
tained agiuiist every adventitious disputant ; for which, if the 
champioii^ opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in 
money, a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, there- 
fore, I fought my way towards England, walked along from city 
to city, examined mankind more nearly, and, if 1 may so express 
it, saw both sides of the picture. My remarks, however, are 
but few 1 1 found that monarchy was the best government for the 
poor to live in, and commonwealths for the rich. I found that 
riches in general were in every country another name for free- 
dom; and that no man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to be 
desirous of subjecting the will of some individuals in society to 
his own. 

" Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay my respects 
first to you, and then to enlist as a volunteer in the first expe- 
dition that was going forward ; but on my journey down, my 
resolutions were changed by meeting an old acquaintance, who 
I found belonged to a company of comedians,-that were going to 
make a summer campaign m the country. The company seemed 
not much to disapprove of me for an associate: they all, however, 
apprised me of the importance of the task at which I aimed ; 
that the public was a many-headed monster, and that only such 
as had very good heads could please it; that acting was not to be 
learned in a day; and that without some traditional shrugs, 
which had been on the stage, and only on the stage, these hun- 
<lred years, I could never pretend to please. The next difficulty 
was in fitting me with parts, as almost every character was in 
keeping. I was driven for some time from one character to 
another, till at last Horatio was fixed upon, which the presence 
4>f the present company has happily hindered me from acting.'' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The short continuance of friendship amongst the vicious, which is coeral only 

with mutual satisfaction. 



My son's account was too long to be delivered at once ; the 
first part of it was begun that night, and he was concluding the 
rest after dinner the next day, when the appearance of Mr. 
ThomhiU's equipage at the door seemed to make a pause in the 
general satisfaction. The butler, who was now become my 
friend in the family, informed me with a whisper, that the squire 
had already made some overtures to Aliss Wilmot, and that 
her aunt and uncle seemed highly to approve the match. Upon 
Mr. Thornhiirs entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, 
to start back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, and not dis- 
pleasure. However, upon our advancing to salute him, he re- 
turned our greeting with the most apparent candour; and after 
a short time his presence served only to increase the general 
good humour. 

After tea, he called me aside, to inquire after my daughter ; 
but, upon my informing him that my inquiry was unsuccessful, 
he seemed greatly surprised ; adding, that he had been since 
frequently at my house, in order to comfort the rest of my fa- 
mily, whom he left perfecdy well. He then asked if I had com- 
municated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot or my son; and upon 
my replying that I had not told diem as yet, he greatly approved 
my prudence and precaution, desiring me by all means to keep 
it a secret : "For, at best," cried he, " it is but divulging one's 
own infamy; and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we 
all imagine." 

We were here interrupted by a servant, who came to ask the 
squire in, to stand up at country dances ; so that he left me quite 
pleased with the interest he seemed to take in my concerns. 
His addresses, however, to Miss Wilmot, were too obvious to 
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be mistaken : and yet she seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore 
them rather in compliance to the will of her aunt, than from 
real inclination. I had even the satisfaction to see her lavish 
some kind looks upon my unfortunate son, which the other 
could neither extort by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thorn- 
hiirs seeming composure, however, not a little surprised me. 
We had now continued here a week, at the pressing instances 
of Mr. Arnold; but each day, the more tenderness Miss Wilmot 
showed my son, Mr. Thornhill's friendship seemed propor- 
tionably to increase for him. 

' He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of using 
hiis interest to serve the family ; but now his generosity was not 
confined to promises alone : the morning I designed for my de- 
parture, Mr. Thornhill came to me with looks of real pleasure, 
to inform me of a piece of service he had done for bis friend 
George. This was nothing less than his having procured him 
an ensign's commission in one of the regiments that was going 
to the West Indies, for which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient to get an abatement 
of the other two: "As for this trifling piece of service," conti- 
nued the young gentleman, '^ I desire no other reward but the 
.pleasure of having served my friend; and, as for the hundred 
pounds to be paid, if you are unable to raise it yourselves, I will 
advance it, and you shall repay me at your leisure." This was 
a favour we wanted words to express our sense of: I readily, 
therefore, gave my bond for the money, and testified as much 
gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

Geoi^e was to depart for town the next day, to secure his 
commission, in pursuance of his generous patron's directions, 
who judged it highly expedient to use dispatch, lest in the mean 
time another should step in with more advantageous proposals. 
The next morning, therefore, our young soldier was early pre- 
pared for bis departure, and seemed the only person among us 
that was not affected by it. Neither the fatigues and dangers 
he was going to encounter, nor the friends and mistress (for 
Miss Wilmot actually loved him) he was leaving behind, any 
way damped his spirits. After he had taken leave of the rest 
of die company, I gave him all that I had, my blessing. ''And 
now, my boy," cried I, " thou art going to fight for thy country, 
remember how thy brave grandfather fought for his sacred king, 
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when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. Go, my boy, and 
imitate him in all but his misfortunes, — if it was a misfortune to 
die with Lord Falkland. Go, my boy; and if you fall, though, 
distant, exposed and unwept by those that love you, the most 
precious tears are those with which Heaven bedews the unburied 
head of a soldier." ^ f 

The next morning I took leave of the good family that had 
been kind enough to entertain me so long, not without several 
expressions of gratitude to Mr. Thornhill for his late bounty. I 
left them in the enjoyment of all that happiness which af&uence 
and ^ood-breeding procure; and returned towards home, de-^ 
spairing of ever finding my daughter more, but sending a sigh to 
Heaven to spare and to forgive her. I was now come within 
about twenty miles of home, having hired a horse to carry me, 
as I was yet but weak, and comforted myself with the hopes of 
soon seeing all I held dearest upon earth. But the night coming 
on, I put up at a little public-house by the road side, and asked 
for the landlord's company over a pint of wine. We sat beside 
his kitchen-fire, which was the best room in the house, and 
chatted on politics and the news of the country. We happened, 
among other topics, to talk of young Squire Thornhill, who, the 
host assured me, was hated as much as his uncle Sir William, 
who sometimes came down into the country, was loved. He 
went on to observe, that he made it his whole study to betray 
the daughters of such as received him to their houses, and, 
aiiter a fortnight or three weeks possession, turned them out un- 
rewarded and abandoned to the world. As we continued our 
discourse in this manner, his wife, who had been out to get 
ehange, returned, and perceiving her husband was enjoying a 
pleasure in which she was not a sharer, she asked him, in an 
angry tone, what he did there; to which he only replied, in an 
ironical way, by drinking her health. *^Mr. Symonds," cried 
she, ^'you use me very ill, and Til bear it no longer. Here three 
parts of the business is left for me to do, and the fourth left un- 
finished ; while you do nothing but soak with the guests all day 
lojag; whereas, if a spoonful of liquor were to cure me of a 
fever, I neyer touch a drop." I now found what she would be 
at, and immediately poured her out a glass, which she received 
with a courtesy, and, drinking towards my good health, " Sir," 
ri^sMined sh^, ''it is not 30 much for the value of the liquor I am 

7 
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aDgry, but one cannot help it when the house is going out of the 
windows. If the customers are to be dunned, all the burthen 
lies upon my back ; he'd as lief eat that glass as budge after 
them himself. There now, above stairs, we have a young 
woman, who has come to take up her lodgings here, and I don't 
believe she has got any money, by her over-civility. 1 am cer- 
tain she is very slow of payment, and I wish she were put in 
mind of it." — "What signifies minding her ?" cried the host; 
"if she be slow, she is sure." — " I don't know that," replied the 
wife; "but I know that I am sure she has been here a fortnight, 
and we have not yet seen the cross of her money." — "I suppose, 
my dear," cried he, " we shall have it all in a lump." — " In a 
lumpl" cried the other, " I hope we may get it any way; and 
that I am resolved we will this very night, or out she tramps, 
bag and baggage." — "Consider, my dear," cried the husband, 
"she is a gentlewoman, and deserves more respect." — " As for 
the matter of that," returned the hostess, "gentle or simple, out 
she shall pack with a sassarara. Gentry may be good things 
where they take; but for my part, I never saw much good of 
them at tlie sign of the Harrow." — Thus saying, she ran up a 
narrow flight of stairs that went from the kitchen to a room 
over head, and I soon perceived, by the loudness of her voice, 
and the bitterness of her reproaches, that no money was to be 
had from her lodger. I could hear her remonstrances very dis- 
tinctly : " Out, I say, pack out this moment ! tramp, thou infa- 
mous strumpet! or I'll give thee a mark thou won't be the better 
for these three months. What, you tnimpery 1 to come and 
take up an honest house without cross or coin to bless your- 
self with ; come along, I say."—-" O dear madam," cried the 
stranger, "pity me! pity a poor abandoned creature for one 
night, and death will soon do the rest." — I instantly knew the 
voice of my poor ruined child Olivia. I flew to her rescue, while 
the woman was dragging her along by the hair, and I caught 
the dear forlorn wretch in my arms. — "Welcome, any way 
welcome, my dearest lost one, my treasure, to your poor old 
father s bosom. Though the vicious forsake thee, there is yet 
one in the world that will never forsake thee; though thou hadst 
ten thousand crimes to answer for, he will forget them all." — 
"O my own dear,"— for some minutes she could say no more — 
"my own dearest good papa I Could angels be kinder? How 
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do I desefve so much? This villain, I hate him and myself, to be 
a reproach to such goodness. You can't forgive me; I know 
you cannot." — " Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgive thee ! 
Only repent, and we both shall yet be happy. We shall see 
many pleasant days yet, my Olivia." — "Ah! never, Sir, never! 
The rest of my wretched life must be infamy abroad, and shame 
at home. But, alas ! papa, you look much paler than you used 
to do. Could such a thing as I am give you so much uneasiness? 
Surely you have too much wisdom to take the miseries of my 
guilt upon yourself." — " Our wisdom, young woman," replied 
I.^ — " Ah ! why so cold a name, papa ?" cried she. " This is the 
first time you ever called me by so cold a^name."— " I ask par- 
don, my darling," ||Bturned I; "but I was going to observe, that 
wisdom makes but a slow defence against trouble, though at last 
a sure one." 

The landlady now returned to know if we did not choose a 
more genteel apartment ; to which assenting, we were shown to a 
room where we could converse more freely* After we had 
talked ourselves into some degree of tranquillity, I could not avoid 
desiring some account of the gradations that led to her present 
wretched situation. " That villain. Sir," said she, "from the first 
day of our meeting, made me honourable, though private, pro- 
posals." 

"Villain, indeed," cried I; "and yet it in some measure sur- 
prises me, how a person of Mr. BurchelFs good sense and seem- 
ing honour could be guilty of such deliberate baseness, and thus 
step into a family to undo it." 

"My dear papa," returned my daughter, "you labour under 
a strange mistake. Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceive me. 
Instead of that, he took every opportunity ot privately admonish-^ 
ing me against the artifices of Mr. Thornhill, who I now find was 
even worse than he represented him." 

"Mr. Thornhill!" interrupted I ; "can it be ?"— " Yes, Sir,'*" 
returned she, " it was Mr. Thornhill who seduced me ; who 
employed the two ladies, as he called them, but who, in fact, were 
abandoned women of the town, without breeding or pity, to decoy 
us up to London. Their artifices, you may remember, would 
have certainly succeeded, but for Mr. Burchell's letter, who di- 
rected those reproaches at them, which we all applied to our- 
selves. How he came to have so much influence as to defeat 
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iheir inteations, still remains a secret to me; but I am convinced 
he was ever our warmest, sincerest friend.^' 

" You amaze me, my dear," cried I ; " but now I find my first 
suspicions of Mr. Thornhiirs baseness were too well grounded: 
but he can triumph in security; for he is rich, and we are poor. 
But tell me, my child, sure it was no small temptation that could 
thus obliterate all the impressions of such an education, and so 
virtuous a disposition, as thine ?" 

'^ Indeed, Sir," replied she, ''he owes all his triumph to the 
desire I had of making him, and not myself, happy. I knew that 
^ he ceremony of our marriage, which was privately performed by a 
popish priest, was no way binding, and that I had nothing to trust 
to but his honour." — "What," interrupted I^'and were you in^ 
deed married by a priest in orders ?" — " Indeed, Sir, we were," 
replied she, " though we were both sworn to conceal his name." 
— "Why then, my child, come to my arms again ; and now you 
are a thousand times more welcome than before, for you are his 
wife to all intents and purposes ; nor can all the laws of man, 
though Written upon tables of adamant, lessen the force of that 
sacred connexion." 

"Alas, papa," repUed she, " you are but Uttle acquainted with 
his vill^mies : he has been married already, by the same priest, 
to six or eight wives more, whom, like me, he has deceived and 
abandoned." 

" Has he so?" cried I, "then we must hang the priest; and 
you shall inform against him to-morrow." — " But, Sir," re- 
turned she, "will that be right, when I am sworn to secrecy ?" 
— "My dear," I replied, "if you have made such a promise, I 
cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it ; even though it may 
benefit the public, you must not inform against him. In all 
human institutions, a smaller evil is allowed to procure a 
greater good ; as in politics, a province may be given away to 
secure a kingdom; in medicine, a limb may be lopped off, to 
preserve the body. But in reUgion, the law is written, and in- 
flexible, never to do evil; and this law, my child, is right j for 
otherwise, if we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater good, 
certain guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation of contingent 
advantage : and though the advantage should certainly follow, 
yet the interval between commission and advantage, which is 
allowed to be guilty, may be that in which we are called away 
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to answer for the things we have done, and the volume of hu- 
man actions is closed for ever. But I interrupt you, my dear; 
go on." 

" The very next morning," continued she, " I found what 
little expectations I was to have from his sincerity. That very 
morning he introduced me to two unhappy women more, whom, 
like me, he had deceived, but who lived in contented prostitu- 
tion. I loved him too tenderly to bear such rivals in his affec- 
tions, and strove to forget my infamy in a tumult of pleaiiures. 
With this view, I danced, dressed, and talked ; but still was un-*- 
happy. The gentlemen who visited there told me every minute 
of the power of my charms ; and this tmlj contributed to in-^ 
crease my melancholy, as I had thrown all their power quite 
away. Thus each day I grew more pensive, and he more inso- 
lent; till at last the monster had the assurance to offer me to 
a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I describe, Sir, how 
his ingratitude stung me. My answer to this proposal was al- 
most madness. — I desired to part. As I was going, he offered 
me a purse; but I flung it at him with indignation, and burst 
from him in a rage, that Cora while kept me insensible of the 
miseries of my situation. But I soon looked round me, and saw 
myself a vile, abject, guilty thing, without one friend in the world 
to apply to. Just in that interval, a stage-coach happening to 
pass by, I took a place, it being my only aim to be driven at a 
distance from a wretch I despised and detested. I was set down 
here, where since my arrival, my own anxiety, and this woman's 
unkindness, have been my only companions. The hours of plea- 
sure that I have passed with my mamipa and sister now grow 
painful to me: their sorrows are much, but mine are greater 
than theirs; for mine are mixed with guilt and infamy." 

" Have patience, my child," cried I, " and I hope things will 
yet be better. Take some repose to-night, and to-morrow I'll 
carry you home to your mother and the rest of the family, from 
whom you will receive a kind reception. Poor woman I this 
has gone to her heart; but she loves you still, Olivia, and will 
forget it" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Offences 4re easily pardoned, where there is love at bottom. 

The next morhihg, I took my daiightep behind me, and set 
out on my return home. As we travelled along, I strove, by 
every persuasion, to calm her sorrows an4 fears, and to arm 
her with resolution to bear the presence of her offended mother. 
I took every^ opportunity, from the prospect of a fine country 
through which we passed, to observe how much kinder heaven 
was to us, than we to each other; and that the misfortunes of 
Nature^s Snaking were very few. I assured her, that she should 
never perceive any change in my affections, and that during my 
lift, which yet might be long, she might depend upon a guar- 
dian and an instructor. I armed her against the censures of the 
world, showed her that books were sweet unreproaching com- 
panions to the miserable, and that, if they could not bring us to 
enjoy life, they ^ould at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode w^s to be put up that night at 
an inn by the way, within about five miles from my house ; and 
as I was willing to prepiare my faitiily for my daughter's recep- 
tion^ I determined to leave her that night at the inn, and to re^ 
turn for her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early the 
next morning. It was night before we reached Our appointed 
stage; however, after seeing her provided with a decent apart- 
ment^ and having ordered the hostess to prepare proper re^ 
freshments^ I kissed her, and proceeded towards home. And 
now my heart caught new sensiitibns of pleasure, the nearer I 
approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been 
frightened from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside, with all the rapture of expec- 
tation. I called up the many fond things I had to say, and anti- 
cipated the welcome I was to receive. I already felt my wife's 
tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of my Uttle ones. As I 
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walked but slowly, the night waned apace. The labourers of 
the day were all retired to rest ; the lights were out in every 
cottage; no sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock and 
the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I approached 
my little abode of pleasure, arid before I was within a furlong 
of the place, our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door; 
all was still and silent*; my heart dilated with unutterable happi- 
ness, when, to my amazement, I saw the house bursting out in 
a blaze of fire, and every aperture red with conflagration I I 
gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement in- 
sensible. This alarmed my son, who had till this been asleep, 
and he, perceiving the flames, instantly waked my wife and 
daughter, and all running out, naked and wild with apprehension, 
recalled me to life with their anguish. But it was only to ob- 
jects of new terror; for the flames had by this time caught the 
roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while 
the family stood with silent agony, looking on, as if they enjoyed 
the blaze. I gazed upon them, and upon it by turns, and then 
looked round me for my two little ones; but they were not to he 
seen. "O misery! Where," cried I, "where are my little 
ones?"—" They are burned to death in the flames," said my wife, 
calmly, "and I will die with them." — That moment I heard the 
cry of the babes within, who were just awaked by the fire, and 
nothing could have stopped me. "Where, where are my child- 
ren?" cried I, rushing through the flames, and bursting the 
door of the chamber in which they were confined. " Where 
are my little ones ?" — " Here, dear papa, here we are," cried 
they together, while the flames were just catching the bed where 
they lay. I caught them both in my arms, and snatched them 
through the fire as fast as possible, while, just as I was got Out, 
the roof sunk in. "Now," cried I, holding up my children, 
" now let the flames burn on, and all my possessions perish. 
Here they are, I have saved my treasure. Here, my dearest,' 
here are our treasures, and we shall yet be happy." We kissed 
our Uttle darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us round the 
neck, and seemed to share our transports, while their mother 
laughed and wept by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and, after some 
time, began to perceive that my arm to the shoulder was scorched 
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itt a terrible maimer. It was therefore out of my powcfr to give 
my son any assistance, either in attempting to save our goods, or 
preventing the flames spreading to our corn. By this time, the 
neighbours were alarmed, and came running to our assistance $ 
but all they could do was to stand, like us, spectators of the cala- 
mity. My goods, among which were the notes I had reserved 
for my daughters' fortunes, were entirely consumed, except a 
box, with some papers, that stood in the kitchen, and two or 
three things more of little cimsequence, which my son brought 
away in the beginning. The neighbours contributed, however, 
what they could to lighten our distress. They brought us clothes, 
and furnished one of our outhouses with kitchen utensils; so that 
by daylight we had another, though a wretched, dwelling to re^ 
tire tOfc My honest next neighbour and his children were not 
the least assiduous in providing us with every thing necessary, 
and offering whatever consolation untutored benevolence could 
suggest 

When the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity to know 
the cause of my long stay began to take place ; having therefore 
informed them of every particular, I proceeded to prepare them 
for the reception of our lost one^ and though we had nothing 
but wretchedness now to impart, I was willing to procure her 
a welcome to what we had. This task would have been more 
difficult but for our own recent calamity, which had humbled my 
wife's pride, and blunted it by more poignant a£Dictions. Being 
unable to go for my poor child myself, as my arm grew very 
painful, I sent my son and daughter, who soon returned, sup" 
porting the wretched delinquent, who had not the courage to 
look up at her mother^ whom no instructions of mine could 
persuade to a perfect reconciliation; for women have a much 
stronger sense of female error than men. " Ah, madam," cried 
her mother, " this is buf a poor place you are come to, after so 
much finery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford but little 
entertainment to persons who have kept company only with 
people of distinction. Yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and I 
have suffered very much of late ; but I hope Heaven will forgive 
you." — During this reception, the unhappy victim stood pale and 
trembling, unable to weep or to reply : but I could not continue 
a silent spectator of her distress ; wherefore, assuming a degree 
of severity in my voice and manner, which was ever followed 
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With iiistant submission, ^^ I entreat, woman, that my words may 
be now marked once for all : I have here brought you back a 
poor deluded wanderer; her return to duty demands the revival 
of our tenderness. The real hardships of life are now coming 
fast upon us ; let us not, therefore, increase them by dissension 
among each other. If we live harmoniously together, we may 
yet be contented, as there are enough of us to shut out the cen-^ 
suring world, and keep each other in'countenance» The kind- 
ness of heaven is promised to the penitent ^ and let ours be di-^ 
rected by the example. Heaven, we are assured , is much more 
pleased to view a repentant sinner, than ninety-nine persons 
who have supported a course of undeviating rectitude. And 
this is right; for that single effort by which we stop short in the. 
downhill path to perdition, is itself a greater exertion of virtue 
than a hundred acts of justice." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

None bdt the guilty can be long and c(Hnpletely nuseralflei 

Some assiduity was now required to make our present abod^ 
as convenient as possible, and we were soon again qualified to 
ienjoy our former serenity. Being disabled myself from assisting 
my son in our usual occupations, I read to my family from the 
few^ books that were saved, and particularly from such as, by 
amusing the imagination, contributed to ease the heart. Our 
good neighbours, too, came every day with the kindest con-^ 
dolence, and fixed a time in which they were all to assist in 
repairing my former dwelling. Honest farmer Williams was 
6ot last among these visitors ; but heartily offered his friendship^ 
He would even have renewed his addresses to my daughter ; 
but she rqected them in such a manner as totally repressed his 
future soUcitations. Her grief seemed formed for continuing^ 
and she was the only person of our little society that a week 
did not restore to cheerfulness. She now lost that unblushing 
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inaocence which once taught her to respect herself, and to seek 
pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety had now taken strong possession 
of her mind, her beauty began to be impaired with her consti- 
tution, and neglect still more contributed to diminish it. Every 
tender epithet bestowed on her sister brought a pang to her 
heart and a tear to her eye ; and as one vice, though cured, 
ever plants others where it has been, so her former guilt, though 
driven out by repentance, kft jealousy and envy behind. I 
strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and even forgot my 
own pain in a concern for hers, collecting such amusing pas- 
sages of history as a strong memory and some reading could 
suggest. " Our happiness, my dear," I would say, " is in the 
power of one who can bring it about in a thousand unforeseen 
ways that tnock our foresight. If example be necessary to 
prove this, I'll give you a story, my child, told us by a grave, 
though sometimes a romancing historian. 

" Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan nobleman 
of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a mother at 
the age of fifteen. As she stood one day caressing her infant 
son in the open window of an apartment which hung over the 
river Volturna, the child, with a sudden spring, leaped from her 
arms into the flood below, and disappeared in a moment. The 
mother, struck with instant surprise, and making an effort to 
save him, plunged in after; but, far from being able to assist the 
infant, she herself with great difficulty escaped to the opposite 
shore, just when some French soldiers were plundering the 
country on that side, who immediately made her their prisoner. 

" As the war was then carried on between the French and 
Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were going at once to 
perpetrate those two extremes suggested by appetite and cruelty. 
This base resolution, however, was opposed by a young officer, 
who, though their retreat required the utmost expedition, placed 
her behind him, and brought her in safety to his native city. 
Her beauty at first caught his eye, her merit soon after his heart. 
They were married : he rose to the highest posts ; they lived 
long together^ and were happy. But the felicity of a soldier 
can never be called permanent : after an interval of several years, 
the troops which he commanded having met with a repulse, he 
was obliged to take shelter in the city where he had lived with 
his M^ife. Here they suffered a siege, and the city at length was 
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taken. Few histories can produce more various instances of 
cruelty, than those which the French and Italians at that time 
exercised upon each ot]fer. It was resolved by the victors, upon 
this occasion, to put all the French prisoners to death ; but par- 
ticularly the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as he was 
principally instrumental in protracting the siege. Their deter- 
minations were in general executed almost as soon as resolved 
upon. The captive soldier was led forth, and the executioner, with 
his sworjd, stood ready, while the' spectators in gloomy silence 
awaited the fatal blow, which was only suspended till the general, 
who presided as judge, should give the signal. It was in this 
interval of anguish and expectation, that Matilda came to take 
her last farewell of her husband and deliverer, deploring her 
wretched situation, and the cruelty of fate, that had saved her 
from perishing by a premature death in the river Volturna, to 
be the spectator of still greater calamities. The general, who was 
a young man, was struck with surprise at her beauty, and pity at 
her dist^ress ; but with still stronger emotions when he heard her 
mention her former dangers. He was her son ; the infant for 
whom she had encountered so much danger. He acknow- 
ledged her at once as his mother, and fell at her feet. The rest 
maybe easily supposed: the captive was set free, and all the hap- 
piness that love, friendship, and duty could confer on earth, 
were united." 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter ; but 
she hstened with divided attention : for her own misfortunes en-^ 
grossed all the pity she once had for those of another, and 
nothing gave her ease. In company she dreaded contempt, and 
in solitude she only found anxiety. Such was the colour of her 
wretchedness^ when we received certain information that Mr. 
Thornhill was going to be married to Miss Wilmot, for whom I 
always suspected he had a real passiop, though he took every 
opportunity before me to express his contempt both of her 
person and fortune^ This news only served to increase poor 
Olivia's affliction ; for such a flagrant breach of fidelity wasi 
iaore than her courage could support. I was resolved, how- 
ever, to get more certain information, and to defeat, if pos- 
sible, the completion of his designs, by sending my son to old 
Mr. Wilmot's, with^nstructiOns to know the truth of the report, 
•amd to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter intimating Mr. Thornbiirs 
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conduct in my femily. My son went, in pursuance of my di- 
rectiolis^ and in three days returned, assuring iis of the truth 
of the account ; but that he had found % impossible to deliver 
the letter, which he was therefore obliged to leave, as Mr. 
Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were visiting round the country. 
They were to be married^ he said, in a few days, having appeared 
together at church the Sunday before he was there, in great 
splendour, the bride attended by six young ladies, and he by as 
many gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled the whole 
country with rejoicing, and they usually rode out together in 
the grandest equipage that had been seen in the country for 
many years. All the friends of both families, he said, were 
there; particularly the squire's uncle. Sir William Thornhill, 
who bore so good a character. He added, that nothing but 
mirth and feasting were going forward; that all the country 
praised the young bride's beauty, and the bridegroom's fine 
person ; and that they were immensely fond of each other ; con- 
cluding that he could not help thinking Mr. ThornhUl one of 
&e most happy isien in the world. 

"Why, let him if he can," returned I: "but, my son, ob- 
serve this bed of straw and unsheltering roof; those mouldering 
walls and humid floor; my wretched body thus disabled by fire, 
and my children weeping round me for bread: you have come 
home, my child, to all this; yet here, even here, you see a man 
that would not for a thousand worlds exchange situations. O 
my children! if you could but learn to commune with your own 
hearts, and know what noble company you can make them, you 
would little regard the elegance and splendour of the worthless. 
Almost all men have been taught to call life a passage, and them- 
selves the travellers : the similitude still may be improved, when 
we observe that the good are joyful and serene, like travellers 
that are going towards home ; the wicked but by intervals happy, 
like travellers that are going into exile." 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by this 
new disaster, interrupted what I had further to observe. I bade 
her mother support her, and after a short time she recovered. 
She appeared from that time more calm, and I imagined had 
gained a new degree of resolution : but appearances deceived 
me; for her tranquilUty was the languor of Overwrought resent- 
ment. A supply of provisions, charitably sent us by my kind pa- 
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rishioners, seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness amongst the rest 
of the family, nor was I displeased at seeing them once more 
sprightly and at ease. It would have been unjust to damp their 
satisfactions, merely to condole with resolute melancholy, or to 
burthen them with a sadness they did not feel. Thus, once more, 
the tale went round and the song was demanded, and cheerful-^ 
ness condescended to hover round our little habitation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Fresh Calamities. 



The next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth for the 
season; so that we agreed to breakfast together on the honey- 
suckle bank: where, while we sat, my youngest daughter, at 
my request, joined her voice to the concert on the trees Sout 
us. It was in this place my poor Olivia first met her seducer, 
and every object served to recall her sadness. But that melan- 
choly^ which is excited by objects of pleasure, or inspired by 
sounds of harmony, soothes the heart instead of corroding it. 
Her mother too, upon this occasion, felt a pleasing distress, and 
wept, and loved her daughter as before. " Do, my pretty Olivia," 
cried she, ^Met us have that little melancholy siir your papa wa$ 
so fond of; your sister Sophy has already obliged us. Do, child, 
it will please your old father." She compUed in a manner so ex-^ 
quisitely pathetic, as moved me. 

• 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her melancholy ? 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bosom, is— to die. 
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As she was concludiDg the last stanza, to which an interrup- 
tion in her voice from sorrow gave peculiar softness, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thornhiirs equipage at a distance alarmed us all, 
but particularly increased the uneasiness of my eldest daughter, 
who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, returned to the house 
with her sister. In a few minutes he was alighted from his cha- 
riot, and making up to the place where I was still sitting, in- 
quired after my health with his usual air of familiarity. ^' Sir,'^ 
replied I, "your present assurance only serves to aggravate the 
baseness of your character; and there was a time when I would 
have chastised your insolence, for presuming thus to appear 
before me: but now you are safe; for age has cooled my pas- 
sions, and my calling restrains them." 

" I vow, my dear Sir," returned he, " I am amazed at all this ; 
nor can I understand what it means! I hope you don't think your 
daughter's late excursion with me had any thing criminal init.'' 

'*'Go,'' cried I, "thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful wretch, and 
every way a liar! but your meanness secures you from my 
anger ! Yet, Sir, I am descended from a family that would not 
have borne this ! And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a mo- 
meAry passion, thou hast made one poor creature wretched for 
life, and polluted a family that had nothing but honour for their 
portion." 

" If she or you," returned he, " are resolved to be miserable, 
I cannot help it. But you may still be happy; and whatever 
opinion you may have formed of me, you shall ever find me 
ready to contribute to it. We can marry her to another in a 
short time, and what is more, she may keep her lover besides ; 
for I protest I shall ever continue to have a true regard for her." 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading propo- 
sal ; for though the mind may often be calm under great injuries, 
little villany can at any time get within the soul, and sting it into 
rage. — "Avoid my sight, thouVeptile," cried I, "nor continue to 
insult me with thy presence. Were my brave son at home, he 
would not suffer this ; but I am old and disabled, and every way 
uUidone." 

"I find," cried he, " you are bent upon obliging me to talk in 
a harsher manner than I intended. But as I have shown you 
what may be hoped from my friendship, it may not be improper 
to present what may be the consequences of my resentment. . My 
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attorney, to whom your late bond has been transferred, threatens 
hard; nor do I know how to prevent the course of justice, except 
by paying the money myself, which, as I have been at some ex- 
penses lately, previous to my intended marriage, is not so easy 
to be done. And then, my steward talks of driving for the rent: 
it is certain he knows his duty, for I never trouble myself with 
affairs of that nature. Yet still I could wish to serve you, and 
even to have you and your daughter present at my inarriage, 
which is shortly to be solemnized with Miss Wilmot; it is even 
the request of my charming Arabella herself, whom I hope you 
will not refuse." 

" Mr. Thornhill," replied I, "hear me once for all : as to your 
marriage with any but my daughter, that I never will consent 
to ; and though your friendship could raise me to a throne, or 
your resentment sink me to the grave, yet would I despise both. 
Thou hast once wofuUy, irreparably, deceived me. I reposed 
my heart upon thine honour, and have found its baseness; never 
more, therefore, expect friendship from me. Go! and possess 
what fortune has' given thee, beauty, riches, health, and plea- 
sure: go, and leave me to want, infamy, disease, and sorrow. 
Yet, humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate its dignity ; 
and though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt ever have my 
contempt." 

"If so," returned he, "depend upon it you shall feel the effects 
of this insolence; and we shall shortly see which is the fittest 
object of scorn, you or me." Upon which he departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, seemed 
terrified with apprehension. My daughters also, finding that he 
was gone, came out, to be informed of the result of our confe- 
rence; which, when known, alarmed them not less than the rest: 
but as to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch of his malevo- 
lence: he had already struck the blow, and I now stood prepared 
to repel every new effort: like one of those instruments used in 
the art of war, which, however thrown, till presents a point to 
receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had not threatened in vain ; 
for the very next morning his steward came to demand my an- 
nual rent, which, by the train of accidents already related, I was 
unable to pay : the consequence of my incapacity was, his driv^ 
ing away my cattle that evening, and their being appraised and 
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S0I4 the next day for less than half their value. My wife anA 
children now, therefore, entreated me to comply upon any terms, 
rather than incur certain destruction. They even begged of me 
to admit his visits once more, and used all their Uttle eloquence 
to paint the calamities I was going to endure : ^— the terrors of a 
prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with the danger 
that threatened my health from the late accident that happened 
by the fire. But I continued inflesible. 

" Why, my treasures," cried I, "why will you thus attempt to 
persuade me to the thing that is not right? My duty has taught 
me to forgive him ; but my conscience will not permit me to ap- 
prove. Would you have me applaud to the world what my 
heart must internally condemn? Would you have me tamely 
sit down and flatter our infamous betrayer; and to avoid a prison, 
continually suffer the more galling bonds of mental confinement? 
No, never! If we are to betaken from this abode, only let us 
hold to the right, and wherever we are thrown, we can still re- 
tire to a charming apartment, where we can look round our own 
hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure!^' 

In this manner we spent that evening : early the next morn-* 
ing, as the snow had fallen in great abundance in the night, my 
son was employed in clearing it away, and opening a passage 
before the door. He had not been thus engaged long, when he 
came running in, with looks all pale, to tell us that two strangers, 
whom he knew to be officers of justice, were making towards the 
house. 

Just as he spoke, they came in; and approaching the bed 
where I lay, after previously informing- me of their employment 
and business, made me their prisoner, bidding me prepare to go 
with them to the county jail, which was eleven miles off. 

"My friends," said I, "this is severe weather in which you 
are come to take me to a prison; ^d it is particularly unfortu- 
nate at this lime, as one of my arms has lately been burned in a 
terrible manner, and it has thrown me into a slight fever, and I 
want clothes to cover me, and I am npw too weak and old to walk 
far in such deep snow : biit if it must be so " 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed them to 
get together what few things were lefl us, and to prepare imme-^ 
diately for leaving this place. I entreated them to be expeditious, 
^nd desired my sop to assist his eldest sifter, who, from a copn 
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sciousness that she was the cause of all our calamities, was |allen, 
and had lost anguish in insensibiUty. I encouraged my wife, who, 
pale and trembling, clasped our affrighted Uttle ones in her arms, 
that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading to look round at the 
strangers. In the mean time, my youngest daughter prepared 
for our departure; and as she received several hints to use dis- 
patch, in about an hour we were ready to depart. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

No situatidn, however wretched it seems, but has some sort of comfort 

attending it. 

We set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, and walked 
on slowly. My eldest daughter, being enfeebled by a slow fever, 
which had begun for some days to undermine her constitution, 
one of the officers, who had a horse, kindly took her behind him; 
for even these men cannot entirely divest themselves of hu- 
manity. My son led one of the little ones by the hand, and my 
wife the other; while I leaned upon my youngest girl, whose 
tears fell not for her own, but my distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two miles, 
when we saw a crowd running and shouting behind us, consist- 
ing of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. These, with dread- 
ful imprecations, soon seized upon the two officers of justice, and 
swearing they would never see their minister go to jail while 
they had a drop of blood tp shed in his defence, were going to 
use them with great severity. The consequences might have 
been fatal, had I not immediately interposed, and with some 
difficulty rescued the officers from the hands of the enraged mul- 
titude. My children, who looked upon my delivery now as cer- 
tain, appeared transported with joy, and were incapable of con- 
taining their raptures. But they were soon undeceived, upon 
hearing me address the poor deluded people, who came, as they 
imagined, to do me service. 

8 
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"What ! my friends," cried I, '* aad is this the way you love 
me P Is &IS the mamier you obey the iastruotioiis I have gives 
you^ from the pulpit? thus to ily in the iaee of justice, and briBg 
• down Fuin on yourselves and mel Which is your ringleader? 
show me the man that has seduced you: as sure as he hvea he 
shall feel my resentment Alas! my dear deluded flock, rdiurn 
back to the duty you owe to God, to your ooimtry^ and to pie. } 
shall yet, perhaps, one day see you in greater felicity here, and 
contribute to make your lives more happy. But let it at least be 
my comfort, when I pen my fold for immortality, that not one 
here shall be wanting." 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting into tears, came 
one after the other to bid me farewell. I shook each tenderly by 
the hand, and, leaving them my blessing, proceeded forward 
without meeting any further interruption. Some hours before 
night we refiu)hed the town, or rather village; for it consisted 
but of a few mean houses, having lost all its former opulence, 
and retaining no marks of its ancient superiority but the jail. 

Upon entering we put up at an inn, where we had sueh re- 
freshments as could most readily be procured, and I supped with 
my family with my usual cheerfulness. After seeing them pro- 
perly accommodated for that night, I next attended the sheriff's 
officers to the prisOki, which had formerly been hwlt foir the 
purposes of war, and consisted of one large apartment, strongly 
grated, and paved with stone, common to both felons and 
debtors at certain hours in the four-and-twenty. Besides this, 
every prisoner had a separate cell, where he was looked in for 
the night 

I expected on my entrance to find nothing but lamentations 
and various sounds of misery; but it was very different The 
prisoners seaned all employed in one common desigii, that of 
forgetting thought in merriment or ^amour. I was apprised of 
the usual perquisite required upon these oooasions, and imme- 
diately complied with the demand, though the little money I had 
was very near being all exhausted. This was immediately sent 
away for liquor, and the whole prison was soon filled with riot, 
laughter, and profaneness. 

" How !" cried I to myself, " shaU men so v^ wicked be eheer^ 
ful, and shall I be melancholy ? I fed only the same confine- 
ment with them, and I think I have more reason to be happy." 
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With such reflections I laboured to become cheerful ; but 
cbf^rfulQe^^ wmf never yet ppciduee4 by effort, which is itself 
painful. A» I W9» ftiltiog, therefore, in a corner of the jail, in 
a pensive poi tnre? one of my feUow-prisonef*s came up, and 
sitting by ine, entered into conversation. It was my constant 
rule in life, nevar to avoid the conversation of any man who 
seemed to desire it : for if good, I might profit by his instruct 
tion I if bad, he might be assisted by mine. 1 found this to be a 
knowinj^ inan, of strong unlettered sense, but a thorough know- 
ledge of (be world, as it is called, or, more properly speaking, 
of human nature on the wrong side. He asked me if I had taken 
care to provide myself with a bed, which was a circumstance I 
had never once attended to- 

^' That's unfortunate,'' cried he, '^ as you are allowed here 
nothing but straw, and your apartment is very large and cold. 
However, you seem to be something of a gentleman, and as I 
have been one myself in my time, part of my bed-clothes are 
heartily at your service." 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding such hu- 
manity in a jail, in misfortunes ; adding, to let him see that I 
was a scholar, that the sage ancient seemed to understand the 
valne of eompauy in affliction, when he said, ^* Ton koamon 
mrcy ei dos ton etairan; and in feet,'' continued I, ^^ what is the 
world, if it affords only solitude ?" 

" You talk of the world. Sir," returned my fellow-prisoner ; 
^^ the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony or creation of 
the world has puzzled the philosophers of every age. What a 
medley of opinions have they not broached upon the creation of 
the world? Sanooniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lu- 
canus have all attempted it in vain. The latter has these words : 
* Anarchwi ara kai atelutcAon to pan ;' which implies " — " I 
ask pardon, Sir," cried I, " for interrupting so much learning; 
but I. think I have heard all this before. Have I not had the 
pleasure of once seeing you at Wellbridge fair, and is not your 
name Ephraim Jenkinson ?" At this demand he only sighed. ^' I 
suppose you must recollect," resumed I, '^ one Doctor Primrose, 
from whom you bought a horse ?" 

He now at once recollected me ; for the gloominess of the 
place and the approaching night had prevented his distinguish- 
ing my features before. — " YeSj Sir," returned Mr. Jenkinson, 

8* 
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" I remember you perfectly well ; 1 bought a horse , but forgot 
to pay for him. Your neighbour Flamborough is the only pro- 
secutor I am any way afraid of at the next assizes; for he intends 
to swear positively against me as a coiner. I am heartily sorry, 
Sir, I ever deceived you, or indeed any man ; for you see," con- 
tinued he, showing his shackles, " what my tricks have brought 

me to." 

" Well, Sir," replied I, " your kindness in offering me as- 
sistance, when you could expect no return, shall be repaid by 
my endeavours to soften or totally suppress Mr. Flamborough's 
evidence, and I will send my son to him for that purpose the 
first opportunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but he will comply 
with my request ; and as to my owtf evidence, you need be under 
no uneasiness about that." 

" Well, Sir," cried he, " all the return I can make shall be 
yours. You shall have more than half my bed-clothes to-night, 
and ril take care to stand your friend in the prison, where I 
think I have some influence." 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being surprised at the 
present youthful change in his aspect ; for at the time I had seen 
him before, he appeared at least sixty. — " Sir," answered he, 
'^ you are little acquainted with the world ; I had at that time 
false hair, and have learned the art of counterfeiting every age 
from seventeen to seventy. Ah I Sir, had I but bestowed, half 
the pains in learning a trade, that I have in learning to be a 
scoundrel, I might have been a rich man at this day. But, rogue 
as I am, still I may be your friend; and that, perhaps, when you 
least expect it." 

We were now prevented from further conversation, by the 
arrival of the jailer's servants, who came to call over the pri- 
soners' names, and Jock up for the night : a fellow also with a 
bundle of straw for my bed attended, who led me along a 
dark narrow passage into a room paved like the common prison, 
and in one corner of this I spread my bed, and the clothes given 
me by my fellow-prisoner; which done, my conductor, who 
was civil enough, bade me a good night. After my usual me-* 
ditations, and having praised my heavenly corrector, I laid 
myself down, and slept with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

1 

A reformation in the jail. — To make laws complete they should reward a» 

well as punish. 

The next morning early I was awakened by my family, whom 
I found in tears at my bedside. The gloomy appearance of every 
thing about us, it seems, had daunted them. I gently rebuked 
their sorrow, assuring them I had never slept with greater tran- 
quillity; and next inquired after my eldest daughter, who was 
not among them. They informed me that yesterday's uneasiness 
and fatigue had increased her fever, and it was judged proper to 
leave her behind. My next care was to send my son to procure 
a room or two to lodge my family in, as near the prison as con- 
veniently could be found. He obeyed; but could only find one 
apartment, which was hired at a small expense, for his mother 
and sisters ; the jailer with humanity consenting to let him and 
his two little brothers lie in the prison with me. A bed was there- 
fore prepared for them in a corner of the room, which I thought 
answered very conveniently. I was willing, however, pre- 
viously to know whether my little children chose to lie in a place 
which seemed to fright them upon entrance. 

" Well," cried I , " my good boys, how do you like your bed ? 
I hope you are not afraid to lie in this room, dark as it appears." 

" No, papa," says Dick, " I am not afraid to lie any where^ 
where you are." 

" And I," says Bill, who was yet but four years old, " love^ 
every place best that my papa is in." 

After this, I allotted to each of ihe family what they were to 
do. My daughter was particularly directed to watch her de- 
clining sister's health ; my wife was to attend me ; my little boys 
were to read to me ; " and as for you, my son," continued I, " it 
is by the labour of your hands we must all hope to be supported. 
Your wages, as a day-labourer^ will be fully sufficient, with- 
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proper frugality, to maintain us all, and comfortably too. Thou 
art now sixteen years old, and hast strength ; and it was given 
thee, my son, for very useful purposes; for it must save from% 
famine your helpless parents and family. Prepare then, this 
evening, to loojc out for work against to-morrow, and bring 
home every night what money you earn for our support." 

Having thus instru<$ted him, and Is^ttl^d the rest, I walked 
down to the common prison, where I could enjoy more air and 
room ; but I was not long tiiere^ when the execfatiOiis, lewdness, 
and brutality, that invaded m^ ot. every side, drove me back to 
my apartment again. Here I sat for some time, pondering upon 
the (Strange infatnatioa of wretches, who, fiiidin^ ail mankind 
in open arms against them, wiere labouring to make thenf^selves a 
futdr^ and a mote tremetidouB enemy. 

Their insensibiUty excited my highest compassion, ^lid blotted 
my own uneasiness from my mind ; it even appealed a duty in^ 
cumbent upon me to attempt to reclaini them: I resolved, there- 
fore, once mOre to retut^, ahd, in spite of their contempt, to 
give them my advice, and conquet* them by perseverance. 
Goings therefore, among thetti again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson 
of my desi^^ at whi(^h he laughed heartily, but communicated 
it to the rest. The proposal was received with the greatest 
good humour, as it promised td afford ^ new fund of Entertain- 
ment to persons who had now no othfef resource for mirth, but 
what could be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read diem a portion of the iservice with a loud un- 
affected voice, and found my audience perfectly merry upon the 
occasion. Lewd whispers, groaUs of contrition burlesqued, 
Winldng and <coughing, alternately excited laughter. However, 
I continued with my natural solemmily to read on, sensible that 
what I did might Innend sdttie, btet could itself receive hO conta- 
mination from any. 

After readings I entered upott my e5s:hortation, which was' 
rather calculated at first to amuse thfem than to reprove. I pre- 
viously observed, that no other motive but their welfare could 
induce me to this^ that I was their fellow prisoner, and now got 
nothing by preaching. I was sorry, I said, to bear them so very 
profane; because ttrey got nothing by it, but might lose a great 
deai : " For be assured, my friends," icried I, « for you are my 
fri^ds^ however the world may disdaim your friendship, though 
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you swore twelve thousand oaths in a day} it would not put one 
penny in your purse. Then what signifies calling every mom^t 
upon the devil, and courting his friendship, since you find how 
scurvily he mes y<ni? He has given you nodiinghere, you find, 
l»ul a moulhfitl of oatte and an empty belly ; atid by the best ac- 
oout^s I have of him, he will give you nothiag that's good here- 
after. 

'^ If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally go 
elsewhere. Were it not worth your while, then, just to try bow 
you may like the usage of another master, who gives you fair 
promises at least to come to him? Surely, my friends, of all 
stupidity in the world, his must be the greatest, who after rob- 
biiig a house runs to the thief-taker's for protection; and yet, 
how are you tmore wise ? You are sdl seeking comfort from'one 
that has alrisady betrayed you, applying to a more nudictOus 
being than any thief-taker of them aU ; for they only decoy and 
then hang you; but he decoys and hangs, and, what is worst of 
all, will not let you loose after the hataigman has done." 

When i had coadiided, I received the compUmeiits of my 
audience, some of Whom came and shook me by the baud, 
swearing that I was a very honest fdlow, and that ^ey desired 
my further acquaintance. I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture the ttext day, and actually ecmceived some hopes of 
making a reformation here; for it had ever been my ^pifiioii^ 
that no man was past the hour of amendmei^, every heart lying 
open to the shafts of reproof, if the archer oould but take a 
proper aim. When I bad thus satisfied my mind, I went back to 
my apartment, wbere my wife prepared a frugal meal; while 
Mr. Jen)finso«i begged leave to add his dkmer to ours, and partake 
of the pleasure, as he was kind enough to ex^^ress it, of ray con- 
vewatfon. He had not yet seen my family, for as they came to 
my apartment by a door in the narrow passage already described, i 
by this means they avoided the eommon pri00ift. Jenkiasos^ at 
the first interview, therefore^ seeoied not a little struck with the 
beauty of my youngest daugbt^i^wiiich her peasive air contri- 
htAied to hieighten ; and my litde oiies ^lid not pass unnoticed. 
' « Alas, Ooctbr," cried he, "these dhildrea *re too handsome 
and too good for such a pla^ as this r 

»« Why, Mr. Jeridnson," replied I, "thank Heaven, my children 
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are pretty tolerable m morals ; and if they be good, it matters 
little for the rest." 

*' I fancy, Sir," returned my fellow-prisoner, " that it must give 
you great comfort to have all this little family about you." 

" A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson," replied I, " yes, it is indeed a 
comfort, and I would not be without them for all the world; for 
they can make a dungeon seem a palace. There is but one way 
in this life of wounding my happiness, and that is by injuring 
them." 

''lam afraid then. Sir," cried he, ''that I am in some measure 
culpable; for I think I see here" (looking at my son Moses) 
"one that I have injured, and by whom I wish to be forgiven." 

My son immediately recollected his voice and features, though 
he had before seen him in disguise, and taking him by the hand, 
with a smile forgave him. "Yet," continued he, "I can't help 
wondering at what you could see in my face, to think me a proper 
mark for deception." 

"My dear Sir," returned the other, "it was not your face, but 
your white stockings and the black riband in your hair, that al- 
lured mc: but, no disparagement to your parts, I have deceived 
wiser men than you in my time; and yet, with all my tricks, the 
blockheads have been too many for me at last." 

"I suppose," cried my son, "that the narrative of such a liffe 
as yours must be extremely instructive and amusing." 

"Not much of either," returned Mr. Jenkinson: "those rela- 
tions which describe the tricks and vices only of mankind, by in- 
creasing our suspicion in life» retard our success. The traveller 
that distrusts every person he meets, and turns back upon the 
appearance of every man that looks like a robber, seldom arrives 
in time at his journey's end. 

"Indeed, I think, from my own experience, that the knowing 
one is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was thought cunning 
from my very childhood; when but seven years old, the ladies 
would say that I was a perfect little man; at fourteen I knew the 
world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies; at twenty, though I 
was perfectly honest, yet every one thought me so cunning, that 
not one would trust me; thus I was at last obliged to turn sharper 
in my own defence, and have lived ever since, my head throb- 
bing with schemes to deceive, and my heart palpitating with 
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fears of detection. I used often to laugh at your honest simple 
neighbour Flamborough, and one way or another generally 
cheated him once a year. Yet still the honest man went for- 
ward without suspicion, and grew rich; while I still continued 
tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without the consolation of 
being honest^ However," continued he, '' let me know your 
case, and what has brought you here ; perhaps^ though I have 
not skill to avoid a jail myself, I may extricate my friends." 

In compliance with his curiosity, I informed him of the whole 
train of accidents and follies that had plunged m,e into my pre- 
sent troubles, and my utter inability to get free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some minutes, he slapped 
his forehead, as if he had hit upon something material, and took 
bis leave, saying he would try what could be done. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



The same subject continued^ 



The next morning, I communicated to my wife and children 
the scheme Thad planned of reforming the prisoners, which they 
received with universal disapprobation, alleging the impossibility 
and impropriety of it; adding, that my endeavours would no way 
contribute to their amendment, but might probably disgrace my 
calling. 

" Excuse itie," returned I ; "these people, however fallen, are 
still men; and that is a very good title- to my affections. Good 
counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver's bosom; and though 
the instruction I communicate may not mend them, yet it will 
assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, were 
princes, there would be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
but, in my opinion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as 
precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if T 
can mend them, I will ; perhaps they will not all despise me. 
Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and that will be 
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afreatgam; for is tfaerevpoti earth afetn so pteotoiis as the 
kumaii 8oul P^' 

I'hitssaymg, I teft tbetA, andd^cenikdto the common prisoii, 
^het^ I found th^ jpdsdiiers very merry^ etsipiecitkig wiy <Mrrivd[ ; 
Afid Mdi prefMit^ with somis jail triek to play ttpoti th« dodtor. 
Thus, as I >jvm goitig to bdgitt^ loftte turned my wig awry^ as tf by 
aeei^ent^ and tbetti a^ed my pardoft; e, secotid, tvho iitoodat 
some distanoe, had a knack of ^Mttiiig through hm teeth, 'HAkit^ 
feH tk iAo\(^rs tipoft my book ; a third wovM cry <* Amek^ in 
s«oh an affected tone as gave the rest great delight^ a fourth kad 
«Uly picked my pocket of my spectacles. But there was >att« whose 
tr^ gav^ more universal pleasure than all the rest; for^ ohserv- 
kig ike manner te which I had deposed my bodes on the table ^ 
before me, be very dexterously displaced one of them, and put 
an obscene jest-book of his own in the place. However, I took 
no notice of all that this mischievous group of Uttle beings could 
do ; but went on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in 
my attempt would excite mirth only the first or second time, 
while what was serious would be permanent. My design suc- 
ceeded, and, in less than six days, some were penitent, and all 
attentive. 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and address, at 
thus giving sensibility to wretdies div^ed of every moral feel- 
ing ; and I now began to think of doing them temporal services 
also, by renderiKrg their skuatioa somewhat more comlbrtable. 
Their time had hitherto been divided between fomine and excess, 
tumuUiiOHS Hot and bitter r^iDiBg; their only emfriioymeBt was 
quarrelling among each other, playing at cribbage, and cutting 
tobacco-stoppels. From this ladt mode of idle industry, I took 
the hint of setting such as chose to work at cutting pegs for to- 
baeccmist^ and shoemakers, the proper wood being boiAght by a 
general subscription, and when manufactured, sold by my ap- 
pointment; so that each earned something every day; a trifle, 
indeed, but sufficient to maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fmes for the punishment of 
immorality, and rewards fer peculiar industry. Thus, in less 
than a fortnight, I had formed them into soEnetfaing social and 
humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself a& a l^sla- 
tor, who had brought men from their native ferocity into friend- 
ship and obedience. 
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And it were highly to be wished^ that legislative power would 
thus dii^ect the law rather to refoTmation than severity ; that 
it would seem cohvineed that the wok*k of eradicating crimes is 
not hy making punishments familiar, but formidable^ T^en, 
inst^d of our present prisons, which find or make men guilty, 
which enelose wretches for the commission of one crime^ and 
return them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of 
thousands; we should see, as in other parts of Eu^op^9 places of 
penitence and sohtude, where the accused might be attended by 
suoh as could give them repentance if guilty^ or new motives t6 
virtue if innocent. And this, but not the increasing punishnieiits, 
is the way to mend a state: nor can I avoid ^ven questioning 
the validity of the right which Social cdmbinations have assumed, 
of capitaUy punishing offences of a slight nature. In cases of 
murder, their i^ight is obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from the 
law of self-defence, to cut off that man who has shown a disre- 
gard for the life of another. Against such, all nature rises in 
arms; but it is not so agaiust him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away his life, as by that the 
horse he steals is as much his property as mine. If then I have 
any right, it must be from a compact made between us, that he 
who deprives the other of his horse shall die. But this is a false 
cOnqpact ; because no man has a right to bM'ter his life, any more 
than to take it away, as it is not his own. And besides, the com- 
pa4$t i$ inadequate, and would be set aside even in a court of 
modem equity, as there is a great penalty for a very trifling in- 
oonvenience, since it is far better that two men should live, than 
thai one man should ride. But a compact that is false between 
two men, is equally so between a hundred, or a hundred thou- 
sa»Qd ; for as ten miHions of circles can never make a square, so 
the mlited voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest foundation 
to falsdiood. It is thus that reason speate, and untutored nature 
says the same thing. Savages that are directed by natural law 
alone are very tender of the lives of each other; they seldom 
shed blood but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but 
few executions in times of peace; and in all commencing go- 
vernments that have the print of nature still strong upon them, 
scarcely any crime is held capital. 

It is among the citiziens of a refined community that penal 
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laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. 
Government, while it grows older, seems to acquire the mo- 
roseness of age; and as if our property were become dearer in 
proportion as it increased, as if the more enormous our wealth, 
the more extensive our fears, all our possessions are paled up 
with new edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to scare 
every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal laws, 
or the licentiousness of our people,, that this country should 
show more convicts in a year than half the dominions of Europe 
united. Perhaps it is owing to both, for they mutually produce 
each other. When by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation be- 
holds the same punishment afi&xed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, 
from perceiving no distinction in the penalty, the people are led 
to lose all sense of distinction in the crime^ and this distinction 
is the bulwark of all morality : thus the multitude of laws pro- 
duces new vices , and new vices call for fresh restraints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving 
new laws to punish vice, instead of drawing hard ^he cords of 
society till a convulsion come to burst them, instead of cutting 
away wretches as useless before we have fried their utility, in- 
stead of converting correction into vengeance, it were to be 
wished that we tried the restrictive arts of government, and made 
law the protector, but not the tyrant, of the people. We should 
then find that creatures, whose souls are held as dross, only 
wanted the hand of a refiner ; we should then find that crea- 
tures, now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a 
momentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew the 
state in times of danger; that, as their faces are like ours, their 
hearts are so too ; that few minds are so base as that perseve- 
rance cannot amend; that a man may see his last crime without 
dying for it; and that very little blood will serve to cement our 
security. 
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CHAPTER XXVlU. 

Happiness and misery rather the result of prudence than of virtue in this life* 

I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, but had not 
since my arrival been visited by my dear Olivia, and I greatly 
longed to see her. Having communicated my wishes to my wife, 
the next morning the poor girl entered my apartment, leaning 
on her sister^s arm. The change which I saw in her countenance 
struck me. The numberless graces that once resided there wer^ 
now fled , and the hand of death seemed to have moulded every 
feature to alarm me. Her temples were sunk, her forehead 
was tense, and a fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

''I am glad to see thee, my dear," cried I; ''but why this 
dejection, Livy ? I hope, my love, you have too great a regard 
for me, to permit disappointment thus to undermine a life, 
which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child I and we may yet 
see happier days." 

" You have ever. Sir," replied she, " been kind to me, and 
it adds to my pain, that I shall never have an opportunity of 
sharing that happiness you promise. Happiness, I fear, is no 
longer reserved for me here ; and I long to be rid of a place 
where I have only found distress. Indeed, Sir, I wish you would 
make a proper submission to Mr. Thornhill ; it may, in some 
measure, induce him to pity you, and it wiU give me relief in 
dying." 

"Never, child," replied I, " never will I be brought to ac- 
knowledge my daughter a prostitute; hr though the world may 
look upon your offence with scorn, let it be mine to regard it as 
a mark of credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way mi- 
serable in this place, however dismal it may seem ; and be as- 
sured, that while you continue to bless me by living, he shall 
never have my consent to make you more wretched by marry- 
ing another." 
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After the departure of my daughter, my fellow-prisoner, who 
was hy at this interview, sensibly enough expostulated upon my 
obstinacy, in refusing a submission which promised to give me 
freedom. He observed, that the rest of my family was not to be 
sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, and she the only one 
who had oflfended me. "Beside," added he, "I don't know if it 
be just thus to obstruct the union of man and wife, which you 
d6 at present, by refusing to consent to a match which you can- 
not hinder, but may raider unhappy.'' 

"Sir," replied I, "you are unacquainted with the man that 
oppresses us. I am very sensible that no submissioQ I can make 
4^m\d procure ma liberty even for an hour. I am told that even 
in this very room a debtor of his, no later than last year, died 
fpr want. But though my submission and approbation could 
transfer me from hence to the most beautiful apartment he is 
possessed of, yet I would grant neither; as something whispers 
me, that it would be giving a sanction to adultery. While my 
daughter lives, no other marriage of his shall ever be legal in 
my eye. Were she removed, indeed, I should he the basest of 
men, from any resentment of my own, to attempt putting asun- 
der those who wish for a union. No, villain as he is, I should 
then wish him married, to prevent the consequence^ of his (iiture 
debaucheries. But now, should I not be the most cruel of all 
fathers, to sign an instrument which must send my child to the 
grave, merely to avoid a prison myself ? and thus, to escape 
one pang, break my child's heart with a thousand P" 

He $u)quiesced in the justice cS this answer, but cpul^ not 
avoid observing, that he feared n^y daughter's life wa$ already 
too much wasted to keep me long a prisoner, " However/' 
continued he, " though you refuse to submit to the nephew, I 
hope you have no objections to laying your case before the uncle, 
who has the first character in the kingdom for every thing that 
is just and good. I would advise you to send him a letter by 
the post, intimating all his nephew's ill usage ; and my life for it, 
that in three days you shall have an answer." I thanked him 
for the hint, and instantly set about complying ; but I wanted 
paper, and unluckily all our money had been }aid out that 
morning in provisions ; however, he suppUed me. 

For the three ensuing day^, I was in a state of anxiety to 
know what reception my letter might meet with ; but in the 
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mean time, waa frequently solicited hy my wife to submit to 
any cofiditiona rather than remain here, and, every hour re^ 
ceived repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter's health. 
The third day and the fourth arrived, but I received no ai^wer 
to my letter : the complaints of a stranger against a favom^ite 
nephew, were no way likely to succeed : so that these hopes 
soon vanished like all my former. My mind, however, till sup- 
ported itself, though confinement and had air began to make a 
visible alteration in my health, and my arm that had suffered in 
the fire grew worse. My children, however, sat by me, and 
while I was stretched on my straw, read to me by turns, or 
listened and wept at my instructions* Bpt my daughter's health 
declining faster than mine, every message from her contributed 
to increase my apprehensions and pain. The fifth morning 
after I had written the letter which was sent to Sir William 
Thomhill, I was alarmed with an account that she was speechless, 
^ow it was that confinement was truly painful to me ; my soul 
was bursting from its prison to be near the pillow of my child, 
to comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her last wishes, and 
teach her soul the way to heaven I Another account came : she 
was expiring, and yet I was debarred the small comfort of weep- 
ing by her. My fellow^prisoner, some time after, came with 
the l^st account. He bade me be patient; she was dead I — The ^ 
next morning he returned, ^d found me with my two little 
ones, now my only companions, who were using all their in- 
nocent efforts to comfort me. They entreated to read to me, 
and bade me not cry, for I was now too old to weep. ^^ And is 
not my sister an angel now, papa ?" cried the eldest, '< and why 
then are you sorry for her P I wish I were an angel out of 
this frightful place, if my pap2^ were with me." — " Yes," added 
my youngest darling, " Heaven, where my sister is, is a finer 
place than this, and there are none but good people there and 
the people here are very bad," 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle, by observing, 
that now my daughter was no more, I should seriously think of 
the rest of my family, and attempt to save my own life, which 
was every day declining, for want of necessaries and wholesome 
air. He added, that it was now incumbent on me to sacrifice 
any pride or resentment of my own, to the welfare of those who 
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depended on me for support ; and that I was now, both by 
reason and justice, obliged to try to reconcile my landlord. 

" Heaven be praised," replied I, " there is no pride left me 
now; I should detest my own heart, if I saw either pride or re- 
sentment lurking there. On the contrary, as my oppressor has 
been once my parishioner, I hope one day to present him an 
unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, Sir, I have no re- 
sentment now ; and though he has taken from me what I held 
dearer than all his treasures, though he has wrung my heart, for 
I am sick almost to fainting, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, yet 
that shall never inspire me with vengeance. I am now willing to 
approve his marriage; and if this submission can do him any 
pleasure, let him know, that if I have done him any injury, I am 
sorry for it." Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrote down 
my submission nearly as I have expressed it, to which I signed 
my name. My son was employed to carry the letter to Mr. 
Thornhill, who was then at his seat in the country. He went, 
and in about six hours returned with a verbal answer. He had 
some difficulty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord^ as the 
servants were insolent and suspicious ; but he accidentally 
saw him as he was going out upon business, preparing for his 
marriage, which was to be in about three days. He continued 
to inform us, that he stepped up in the humblest manner, and 
delivered the letter, which when Mr. Thornhill had read, he said 
that all submission was now too late and unnecessary ; that he 
had heard of our application to his uncle, which met with the 
contempt it deserved ; and as for the rest, that all future apph- 
cations should be directed to his attorney, not to him. He 
observed, however, that as he had a very good opinion of the 
discretion of the two young ladies, they might have been the most 
agreeable intercessors. 

"Well, Sir," said I to my fellow-prisoner, " you now discover 
the temper of the man who oppresses me. He can at once be 
&cetious and cruel; but let him use me as he will, I shall soon be 
free, in spite of all his bolts to restrain me. I am now drawing 
towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach it ; this ex- 
pectation cheers my afflictions, and though I leave an helpless 
family of orphans behind me, yet they will not be utterly for- 
saken; some friend, perhaps, will be found to assist them for the 
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sake of their poor father, and some may charitably reHeve them 
for the sake of their heavenly Father.'" 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that day before, 
appeared widi looks of terror, and making efforts, but unable to 
speak. '* Why, my love," cried I, '* why wHl you thus increase 
my afflictions by your own? what though no submission can 
turn our severe m^ter, though he has doomed me to die in this 
place of wretchedness, and though we have lost a darling child, 
yet still you will find comfort in your other children when I shall 
be no more." — "We have indeed lost," returned she, "a dar^ 
ling child. My Serbia, my dearest, is gone, snatched from us, 
carried off by ruffians I" 

"How, Madam," cried my fellow-prisoner, "Miss Sophia 
carried off by villains 1 sure it cannot be?" 

She could only answer with a fixed look and flood of tears. 
But one of the prisoners' wives, who was present, and came in 
With her, gave us a more distinct account: she informed us, that 
as my wife, my daughter, and herself, were taking a walk to- 
gether on the great road a little way out of the village, a post- 
chaise and pair drove up to tbeip, and instantly stopped; upon 
which a well-dressed man, but not Mr. Tb(»mhill, stepping out, 
clasped my daughter round the waist, and, forcing her in, hid 
the postillion drive on, so that they were out of sight in a mo- 
ment. 

"Now," cried I, "the sum of my miseries is made up, nor is 
it in the power of any thing on earth to give me another pang. 
What? not one leftP not to leave me one ? the monster! The 
child that was neM my heart I she had the beauty of an angel, 
and almost the wisdom of an angel But support that woman, 
nor let her fall. Not to leave me one I" — " Alas ! my husband," 
said my wife, "you seem to want comfort even more than I. 
Our distresses are great; but I could bear this and more, if I 
saw you but easy. They may take away my children, and all 
the world, if they leave me but you." 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate our grief; 
he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that we might still have 
reason to be thankful. — "My child," cried I, "look round the 
world, and see if there be any happiness left me now. Is not 
every ray of comfort shut out, while all our bright prospects only 
lie beyond, the grave?" — "My dear father," returned he, "I 

9 
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hope there is still something that will give you an interval of 
satisfaction; for I have a letter from my brother George."— 
* ' What of him, child ?" interrupted I ; " does he know our misery? 
I hope my boy is exempt from any part of what his wretched 
family suffers?" — "Yes, Sir," returned he, "he is perfectly gay, 
cheerful, and happy. His letter brings nothing but good news r 
he is the favourite of his colonel, who promises to prpcure him 
the very next lieutenancy that becomes vacant." 

"And are you sure of all this?" cried my wife; "are you sure 
that nothing ill has befallen my boy?" — "Nothing, indeed. Ma- 
dam," returned my son; "you shall see the letter, which will 
give you the highest pleasure; and if any thing can procure 
you comfort, I am sure that will." — " But are you sure," still re- 
peated she, " that the letter is from himself, and that he is really 
so happy?" — ^^''Yes, Madam," replied he, "it is certainly his; 
and he will one day be the credit and the support of our family !^^ 
— ^" Then I thank Providence," cried she, " that my last letter 
to him has miscarried. Yes, my dear," continued she, turning 
to me, ''I will now confess, that though the hand of Heaven is 
sore upon us in other instances, it has been favourable here. By 
the last letter I wrote my son, which was in the bitterness of 
anger, I desired him, upon his mother^s blessing, and if he had 
the heart of a man, to see justice done his father and sister, and 
avenge our cause. But, thanks be to him that directs all things, 
it has miscarried, and I am at rest." — "Woman," cried I, "thou 
hast done very ill, and at another time my reproaches might 
have been more severe. Oh! what a tremendous gulf hast thou 
escaped, that would have buried both thee and him in endless 
ruin. Providence, indeed, has here been kinder to us than we 
to ourselves; it has reserved that son to be the father and pro- 
tector of my children when I shall be away. How unjustly did I 
complain of being stripped of every comfort, when still I hear 
that he is happy and insensible of our afflictions ; still kept in 
reserve to support his widowed mother, and to protect his bro- 
thers and sisters. But what sisters has he left? he has no 
sisters now! they are all gone, robbed from me, and I am un- 
done." — "Father," interrupted my son, " I beg you will give me 
leave to read this letter, I know it will please you." Upon which, 
with my permission, he read as follows: 
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"HoNoyRKD Sir, 

*^I have called off my imagination a few moments from the 
pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon objects that are still 
more pleasing, the dear little fireside at home. My fancy draws 
that harmless group as listening to every line of this with great 
composure. I view those faces with delight which never felt the 
deforming hand of ambition or distress! But whatever your 
happiness may be at home, I am sure it will be some addition to 
it, to hear that I am perfectly pleased with my situation, and 
every way happy here. 

^^Our regiment is countermanded, and is not io leave the 
kingdom. The colonel, who professes himself my friend, takes 
me with him to all companies where he is acquainted ; and 
after my first visit, I generally find myself received with increased 
respect upon repeating it I danced last night with lady 6 — ; 
and could I forget you know whom, I might perhaps be success- 
ful. But it is my fate still to remember others, while I am myself 
foi^otten by most of my absent friends; and in this number, I fear. 
Sir, that I must consider you; fori have long expected the plea- 
sure of a letter from home to no purpose. Olivia, and Sophia, 
too, promised to write, but seem to have forgotten me. Tell 
them they are two arrant little baggages, and that I am this mo- 
ment in a most violent passion with them; yet still, I know 
not how, though I want to bluster a little, my heart is res- 
pondent only to softer emotions. Then tell them. Sir, that, after 
all, I love them' affectionately; and be assured of my ever 
remaining 

" Your dutiful son." 

'^ In aU our miseries," cried I, "what thanks have we not to 
return, that one at least of our family is exempt from what we 
suffer. Heaven be his guard, and keep my boy thus happy to 
be the supporter of his widowed mother, and the father of these 
two babes, which is all the patrimony I can liow bequeath him. 
May he k^ep their innocence from the temptations of want, and 
be their conductor in the paths of honour!" 

I had scarce said these words, when a noise, like that of a 
tumult, seemed to proceed from the prison below ; it died away 
soon after, and a clanking of fetters was heard along the passage 
that led to my apartment. The keeper of the prison entered. 
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holding a man all bloody, wounded, and fettered with the hea- 
viest irotia. I looked with compassion on the wretch as be ap- 
proached me, but with horror i9<(hen I found it was my own son. 
— '< My George! My George! and do I behold the^ thus? 
Wounded! fettered! is this thy happiness? Is this the maimer 
you return to me P O that this sight would break my heart at 
once and let me die !'^ y 

"Where, Sir, is your fortitude?" returned my son, wjth an 
intrepid voice. "I must suffer; my life is forfeited, and let them 
take it!" 

I tried to 4'estrain my passions for a few minutes in silence, 
but I thought I should have died with the effort. — "O my boy, 
my heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I cani^ot, cannot help 
it. In the moment that I thought thee blessed, and prayed for 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again! chained, wounded! And 
yet the death of the youthful is happy. But I am old, a very old 
man, and have lived to see this day — to see my children all un- 
timely falling about me, while I continue a wretched survivor 
in the mid^t of ruin ! May all the curses that ever sunk a soul 
fsdl heavy upon the murderer of my children I May he live, like 
me, to see — ^*' 

"Hold, Sir," replied my son, "or I shall blush for thee. How, 
Sir, forgetful of your age, your holy calling, thus to arrogate the 
justice of heaven, and fling those curses upward, that must soon 
descend to crush thy own gray head with destruction! No, Sir, 
let it be your care now to fit me for that vile death I must 
shortly suffer, to arm me v^th hope and resolution, to give me 
courage to drink of that bitterness which must shortly be my 
portion." 

"My child, you must not die; I am sure no offence of thine 
can deserve so vile a punishment. My George could never be 
guilty of any crime to make his ancestors ashamed of him." 

"Mine, Sir," retiimed my son, " is, I fear, an unpardonable 
one. When I received my mother^s letter from home, 1 imme- 
diately came down, determined to punish the betrayer of our 
honour, and sent him an order to meet me^ which he answered, 
not in person, but by dispatching four of his domestics to seize 
me. I wounded one who first assaulted me, and I fear despe- 
rately ; but the rest made me their prisoner. The coward is de- 
termined to put the law in execution against me. The proofs 
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are undeniable ; I have sent a challenge, and as I am the first 
transgressor upon the statute, I see no hopes of pardon. But 
you have often charmed me with your lessons of fortitude; let 
me now. Sir, find them in your example/' 

"And, my son," replied I, "you shall find them. I am now 
raised above this world, and all the pleasures it can produce. 
From this moment I break from my heart all the ties that held 
it down to earth, and will prepare to fit us both for eternity. 
Yes, my son, I will point out the way ; and my soul shall guide 
yours in the ascent, for w« will take our flight together. I now 
see and am convinced you can expect no pardon here, and I can 
only exhort you to seek it at that greatest tribunal where we both 
shall shortly answer. But let us not be niggardly in our exhorta- 
tions, but let all our fellow-prisoners have a share : good jailer, 
let them be permitted to stand here, while I attempt to improve 
them.'' Thus saying, I made an effort to rise from my straw, 
but wanted strength, and was able only to rel^Une against the 
wall. The prisoners assembled according to my directions, for 
they loved to hear my counsel; my son and his mother sup* 
ported me on either side ; I looked and saw that none were 
wanting, and then addressed them with the following ex- 
hortation. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The equal dealings of Providence demonstrated with regard to the happy and 
the iBiserahle Uere below. That from the nature of pleasure and pam, the 
wretched must be repaid the balance of their sufferingfi in the life hereafter. 

" My friends, my children, and fe)low-sufferers,when I reflect 
on the distribution of good and evil hiere below, I find that much 
has been given man to enjoy, yet still more to suffer. Though 
we should examine the whcde world, we shall not find one man 
so happy as to have nothing left to wish for, but we daily $ee 
thousands who by suicide show us they have nothing left U) hope. 
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In this life, then, it appears that we cannot be entirely blessed ; 
but yet we may be completely miserable. 

'' Why man should thus feel pain, why our wretchedness 
should be requisite in the formation of universal felicity; why, 
when all other sytnptoms are made perfect by the perfection of 
their subordinate parts, the great system should require for its 
perfection parts that are not only subordinate to others, but im- 
perfect in themselves; these are questions that never can be 
explained, and might be useless if known. On this subject Pro- 
vidence has thought fit to elude our curiosity, satisfied with 
granting us motives to consolation. "* 

^' In this situation, man has called in the friendly assistance of 
philosophy; and Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to con- 
sole him, has given him the aid of religion. The consolations of 
philosophy are very amusing, but often fallacious. It tells us 
that Ufe is filled with comforts, if we will but enjoy them ; and 
on the other hand, that though we unavoidably have miseries 
here, life is short, and they will soon be over. Thus do these 
consolations destroy each other; for, if hfe be a place of com- 
fort, its shortness must be misery; and if it be long, our griefs 
are protracted. Thus philosophy is weak : but religion comforts 
in a higher strain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, 
and preparing it for another abode. When the good man leaves 
the body, and is all a glorious mind, he will find he has been 
making himself a heaven of happiness here, while the wretch 
that has been maimed and contaminated by his vices, shrinks 
from his body with terror, and finds that he has anticipated the 
vengeance of Heaven. To religion, then, we must hold, in every 
circumstance of life, for our truest comfort ; for if already we 
are happy, it is a pleasure to think that we can make that 
happiness unending ; and if we are miserable, it is very consoU 
ing to think that there is a place of rest. Thus, to the fortunate, 
religion holds out a continuance of bliss ; to the wretched, a 
change fi*om pain. 

*^ But though religion is very kind to all men, it has promised 
peculiar rewards to the unhappy; the sick, the naked, the house- 
less, the heavy-laden, and the prisoner, have ever most frequent 
promises in our sacred law. The author of our religion every 
where professes himself the wretch's friend ; and, unlike the 
false ones of this world, bestows all his caresses upon the for*^ 
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iorn. The unthinking have censured this as partiality, as a pre> 
ference without merit to deserve it ; but they never reflect that it 
is not in the power even of Heaven itself to make the offer of 
vnceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to the miserable. 
To the first, eternity is but a single blessing, since at most it 
but increases livbat they already possess. To the latter, it is a 
double advai^tage; for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards 
them with heavenly bUss hereafter. 

"Put Providence is, in another respect, kinder to the poor 
than to the rich; for, as it thus makes the life after death more 
desirable, so it smoothes the passage there. The wretched have 
bad a long famiUarity with every face of terror. The man of 
sorrows lays himself quietly down, with no possessions to re- 
gret, and but few ties to stop his departure : he feels only na- 
ture's pang in the final separation, and this in no way greater 
than he has often fainted under before ; for after a certain degree 
of pain, every new breach that death opens in the constitution, 
nature kindly <^overs with insensibility, 

"Thus Providence has. given the wretched two advantages 
over the happy in this Ufe : greater felicity in dying, and in 
Heaven all that superiority of pleasure wJbich arises fromcon^ 
trasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my friends, is jio small 
advantage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the poor 
man in the parable ; for though he was already in heaven, and 
felt all the raptures it could give, yet it was mentioned as an ad- 
dition to his happiness, that he oi)ce had been wretched, and 
now was comlbrted; that he had known what it was to be mi-^ 
serable, and now felt what it was to be happy. 

*' Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy 
eoiild never do : it shows the equal dealings of Heaven to the 
happy and the unhappy, and levels all human enjoyments to 
nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich and poor the 
same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it ; 
but if the rich have the advant^^e of enjoying pleasure here, 
the poor have the endless satisfaction of knowing what it was 
once to be miserable, when crowned with endless felicity hereaf- 
ter : and even though this should be called a small advantage, 
yet, being an eternal one, it must make up by duration what the 
temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded by intense- 
ness, 
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'< Th€6e are, tbei«i<A*e, Ibe ixnusoiatims whieh the wretdbed 
have peculiar to Hhettiselves, ^and in wliich tkey are above the 
restofmankmd; in other respects, they are below diera. They 
^o would know theiiiise»i6s of die poor, must see life and en- 
dure it. To declaka on itbe temporal advantages they -enjoy, is 
only repeating what none<dther b^eve or practise. The men 
who have the necessaries of living «re not poor, and they who 
want them must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we must be 
miserable. No vain efforts of a refined imagination can soothe 
Ihe wants of naiture, oan ^rve elastic sweetness to the dank va- 
pour of a dungeon, or ease to the tibrobbiogs of a broken heart. 
Let the philosopher from his conch of sofitness 40)1 us that we 
oan resist ail these. Alas ! 4he effort hy which we resist them 
is Btill >the igreate^ paini Death is sligbt, and any man may 
sustain it ; b«t toroftents Mte sdreadftd, and these no man can 
endure. 

^' To US, then, my ffiends, the prooiises of happiness m Heat- 
ven should be peculiarly dear ; for if our reward be in this life 
alone, we-are then 4ndeed of all men the most miserable. When 
i look round these gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as to 
-confine us^ -this li^t, that only serves to show the hoirors (jfihe 
place; those shackles ^at tyrani^ has imposed or ^me made 
necessary ; when I survey these emaciated looks, «ad hear those 
groans! Ol my friends, what a glorious exchange woqM Heaven 
be for these ! To fly through regions uneonfined as air, to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal Uiss, to^oarol over ^endless faynms of 
prabie, to have no master to threaten ^or instflt iis, but the form 
of Goodness himself lor ever iuNOiir eyes; wben I thmk of these 
things, death ;beoon»s the messenger of very gbd tidings: when 
I think of ihese things, his sluu^pei^ arrow becomes the sitaff of 
my support;; when rl think oflbese things, whatiis there in life 
worth ha>ving? when I <thiidc of these things, what is there 4hat 
should not he (spumed away? iKiqgsin their palaces ^Ofild 
groan for sudi advantages.; bttt<we, ifannribtod as we^re, should 
yearn for them. 

^' And shall these things be (Ours P Oui« they wiU certainly be, 
if we bttt.try for them; and, what is a comfoirt, we are shut out 
from many temptations that would retard our pursuit. Only let 
us try [for Ihem, and they will certainly he ouirs^ and, ^r^i^iat is 
still a comfort, shortly too : for if we look back on a past Ijfe, 
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k appears but a very short span ; and whatever we may think of 
the rest of life, k will yet be fiound of less duration: as we grow 
4^der, the days seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with 
time ever lessens^the peroeptioa of hid stay. Then let ns take 
comfort now, for we shall soon be at our journey's end ; we 
shall soon lay down the heavy burden laid by Heaven upon us; 
and thoBgh death, the only friend of the wretched, for a little 
wkde modes the weary traveller with the view^ and, like the 
horizon, stiH flies before him; yet the time will certainly and 
diortly oome, whea we shiA cease from our toil; when the luxu- 
iriaiit great ones of the world shall no more tread us to the earth ; 
when we shall think with pleasure of our sufferings below ; when 
we shall be sarroanded with afl our friends, or such as de- 
served o«r friendship; when our bliss shaHbe unutterable, and 
stilly to crown ail, unending." 



CHAPTER XXX, 

Happier prospects begin to appear.— -Let us be inftexible, and fortune will at 

last change in our favour. 

Wren I had thus (intshed, and my audience was retired, the 
jailer, who was f>ne of the most humane of his profession, hoped 
I would not be displeased, as what he did was but his duty, mh- 
servii^ that he must be obliged to remove my son into a stronger 
ceM, but that he $be«dd be permitted to visit me every morning. 
1 thanked iiim i&r his clemency, and grasping my boy^s hand, 
bade him fieupewefU, and he min^ul of the great duty that was be- 
lore him. 

I again, therefore, laid me down, and ^one of ray little ones 
sat hy any bedside reading, when Mr. Jeakinson entering, in- 
forsied me d^ there was news of my daughter; for that she 
was seen tiy af^rson about two hours before in a strange gen- 
4(lemaai's comj^ny; and that they had stopped at a neighbouring 
viSage for refre Ament, imd seemed as if ret«raiflg to "town. He 
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had scarce delivered this news, when (he jailer came, with 
looks of haste and pleasure, to inform me that my daughter was 
found. Moses came running in a moment after, crying out that 
his sister Sophy was below, and coming up with our old friend 
Mr. BurchelL 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest girl entered, and 
with looks almost wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me in a trans- 
port of affection. Her mother's tears and silence also showed 
her pleasure. — " Here, papa,'' cried the charming girl, " here 
is the brave man to whom I owe my delivery ; to this gentle- 
man's intrepidity I am indebted for my happiness and safety." — 
A kiss from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed even greater 
than hers, interrupted what she was going to add. 

'' Ah, Mr. Burchell," cried I, '' this is but a wretched habita- 
tion you now find us in, and we are now very different ^rom 
what you last saw us. You were ever our friend. We have 
long discovered our errors with regard to you, and repent of our 
ingratitude, After the vile usage you then received at my bands, 
I am almost ashamed to behold your face ; yet I hope you'll for- 
give me, as J was deceived by a base ungenerous wretch, who,^ 
under the mask of friendship, has undone me." 

^' It is impossible," replied Mr. Burchell, " that I should for- 
give you, as you never deserved my resentment. I partly saw 
your delusion then, and as it was out of my power to restrain, 
I could only pity it I" 

" It was ever my conjecture," cried I, " that your mind was 
noble ; but now I find it so. But tell me, my dear child, how 
hast thou been relieved, or who the ruffians were who carried 
Ihee away ?" 

" Indeed, Sir," replied she, " as to the villain who carried 
me off, I am yet ignorant. For as my mamma and I were walk- 
ing out, he came behind us, and almost before I could call for 
help forced me into the post-chaise, and in an instant the horses 
drove away. I met several on the road, to whom I cried out 
for assistance *, but they disregarded my entreaties. In the mean 
time, the ruffian himself used every art to hinder me from crying 
out. He flattered and threatened me by turns; and swore 
that if I continued but silent he intended no harm. In the mean 
time, I had broken the canvass that he had drawn up, and 
whom should I perceive at some distance but your old friend 
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Mr. Burcbell, walking along with his usual swiftness, with the 
great stick for which we used so much to ridicule him. As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name, and 
entreated his help. I repeated my exclamations several times, 
upon which, with a very loud voice, he bid the postillion stop; 
but the boy took no notice, but drove on with still greater 
speed. I now thought he could never overtake us, when in les& 
th^ a minute I saw Mr. Burcbell come running up by the side 
of the horses, and with one blow knock the postillion to the 
ground. The horses, when he was fallen, soon stopped of 
themselves; and the ruffian, stepping out, with oaths a^ 
menaces, drew his sword, and ordered him at his peril to retire; 
but Mr. Burcbell running up, shivered his sword to pieces, and 
then pursued him for near a quarter of a mile ; but he made his 
escape. I was at this time come out myself, willing to assist my 
deliverer; but he soon returned to me in triumph. The pos- 
tillion, who was recovered, was going to make his escape too ; 
but Mr. Burcbell ordered him, at his peril, to mount again, 
and drive back to town. Finding it impossible to resist, he re- 
luctantly complied, though the wound he had received seemed to 
me at least to be dangerous. He continued to complain of the 
pain as we drove along, so that he at last excited Mr. BurchelFs 
compassion, who, at my request, exchanged him for another at 
an inn where we called on our return." 

*' Welcome, then," cried I, ^^ my child ; and thou, her gallant 
deliverer, a thousand welcomes. Though our cheer is but 
wretched, yet our hearts are ready to receive you. And now, 
Mr. Burcbell, as you have delivered my girl, if you think her a 
recompense, she is yours. If you can stoop to an alliance with 
a family so poor as mine, take her: obtain her consent, as I know 
you have her heart, and you have mine. And let me tell you, 
Sir, that I give you no small ti*easure; she has been celebrated 
for her beauty, it is true ; but that is not my meaning; I give you 
up a treasure in her mind." 

" But I suppose, Sir," cried Mr. Burcbell, " that you are ap- 
prised of my circumstances, and of my incapacity to support her 
^ she deserves?" 

" If your present objection," replied I, " be meant as an 
evasion of my offer, I desist: but I know no man so worthy to 
deserve her as you; and if I could give her thousands, and 
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thousands sought her from me, yet my honest brave Burchell 
should be my dearest choice." 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying re- 
fusal ; and, without the least reply to'^my offer, he demanded if 
we could not be furnished with refreshments from t}ie ue^t inn ? 
to whfqh, being answered in the affirmative, he ordered them to 
send in the best dinner that could be provided upon such short 
notice. He bespoke also a dozen of their best wine, and some 
cordials for me ; adding, with a smile, that he would stretch a 
little for once ; and though in a prison, asserted he was never 
b^ter disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made his ap- 
pearance with preparations for dinner ; a table was lent us by 
the jailer, who seemed remarkably assiduous ; the wine was 
disposed in order, and two very well dressed dishes were 
brought in. 

Af y daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother^s me- 
lancholy situation, and we all seemed unwilling to damp her 
cheerfulness by the relation. But it was in vain that I attempted 
to appear cheerful, the circumstances of my unfortunate son 
broke through all efforts to dissemble ; so that I was at last 
obliged to damp our mirth, by relating his misfortunes, and 
wishing that he might be permitted to share with us in this little 
interval of satisfaction. After my guests were recovered from 
the consternation my account had produced, I requested also 
that Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow-prisoner, might be admitted; and 
the jailer granted my request with an air of unusual submission. 
The clanking of my son's irons was no sooner heard along the 
passage, than his sister ran impatiently to meet him; while 
Mr. Burchell, in the mean time, asked me if my son's name \«^s 
George ? to which replying in the affirmative, he still continued 
silent. As soon as my boy entered the room, 1 could perceive 
he regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of astonishment and re- 
verence. " Come on," eried I, " my son, though we are fallen 
very low, yet ProvidenccLhasbeen pleased to grant us some small 
relaxation from pain. Thy sister is restored to us, and there is 
her deliverer : to that brave man it is that I am indebted for yet 
having a daughter : give him, my boy, the hand of friendship, 
he deserves our warmest gratitude." 

My son seemed all this while regardless of what I said, and still 
continued fixed at a respectful distance. — " My dear brother," 
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cried his sister, " why don't you thank my good deliverer ? the 
brave should ever love each other." 

He still continued his silence and astonishment, till our guest 
at last perceived himself to be known, and assuming all his native 
dignity, desired my son to come forward. Never before had I 
seen any thing so truly majestic as the air he assumed upon this 
occasion. " The greatest object in the universe," says a certain 
philosopher, "is a good man struggling . w^th adversity;" yet 
there is still a greater, which is, the good man that comes to re- 
lieve it. After he bad regarded my son for some time with a supe- 
rior air, "I again find," said he, " unthinking boy, that the same 
crime"— But here he was interrupted by one of the jailer's ser* 
vants, who came to inform us that a person of distinction, who . 
had driven into town with a chariot and several attendants, sent 
his respects to the gentleman that was with us, and begged to 
know when he should think proper to be waited upon. — '' Bid 
the fellow wait," cried our guest, "till I have leisure to receive 
him;" and then turning to my son, " I again find. Sir," proceeded 
he, " that you are guilty of the same offence for which you once 
had my reproof, and for which the law is now preparing its just^ 
est punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that contempt for your 
own life gives you a right to take that of another ; but where, 
Sir, is the difference between a duellist who hazards a life of no 
value, and the murderer who acts with greater security ? Is it 
any diminution of the gamester's fraud, when he alleges that he 
has staked a counter P" 

" Alas, Sir," cried I, " whoever you are, pity the poor mis- 
guided creature ; for what he has done was in obedience to a 
deluded mother, who, in the bitterness of her resentment, re- 
quired him upon her blessing to avenge her quarrel. Here, Sir, 
is the letter ; which will serve to convince you of her impru- 
dence, and diminish his guilt." • • 

He took the letter, and then hastily read it over. "This," 
says he, "though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his 
fault, as induces me to foi^ve him. — And now. Sir," continued 
he, kindly taking my son by the hand, " I see you are surprised 
at finding me here; but I have often visited prisons upon occa- 
sions less interesting. I am now come to see justice done a 
worthy man, for whom I have the most sincere esteem. I have 
long been a disguised spectator of thy father's benevolence. I 
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have, at his little dwelling, enjoyed respect uncontaminated by 
flattery, and have received that happiness that courts could not 
give, from the amusing simplicity around his fireside. My ne- 
phew has been apprised of my intentions of coming here, and I 
find is arrived. It would be wronging him and you, to condemn 
him without examination : if there be injury, there shall be re- 
dress; and this I may say without boasting, that ndne have ever 
taxed the justice of Sir William Thornhill." 

We now found that the personage whom we bad so long en- 
tertained as a harmless amusing companion, was no other than 
the celebrated Sir William Thornhill ; to whose virtues and 
singularities scarce any were strangers. The poor Mr. Burchell 
was in reality a man of large fortune and great interest, to whom 
senates listened with applause, and whom party heard with con- 
viction; who was the friend of his country, but loyal to his king. 
My poor wife, recollecting her former familiarity, seemed to 
shrink with apprehension; but Sophia, who a few moments be- 
fore thought him her own, now perceiving the immense distance 
to which he was removed by fortune, was unable to conceal her 
tears. 

" Ah, Sir," cried my wife, with a piteous aspect, " how is it 
possible that I can ever have your forgiv^iess ? The slights you 
received from me, the last time I had the honour of seeing you 
at our house, and the jokes which I audaciously threw out> — 
these, Sir, I fear, can never be forgiven." 

"My dear good lady," returned he with a smile, "if you had 
your joke, I had my answer ; I'll leave it to all the company if 
mine^were not as good as yours. To say the truth, I know no- 
body whom I am disposed to be angry with at present, but the 
fellow who so frightened my little girl here. I had not even 
time to examine the rascal's person, so as to describe him in 
an advertisemenh *Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether 
you should know him again ?" 

" Indeed, Sir," replied she, "I can't be positive ;" yet now I re- 
collect, he had a large mark over one of his eyebrows." — " I 
ask pardon, madam," interrupted Jenkinson, who was by, " but 
be so good as to inform me if the fellow wore his own red 
hair?" — "Yes, I think so," cried Sophia. — "And did your ho- 
nour," continued he, turning to Sir William, "observe the length 
of his legs ?" — " I can't be sure of their length," cried the Ba- 
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ronet, "but I am convinced of their swiftness : for he outran 
nir ; which is what I thought few men in the kingdom could 
have done." — "Please your honour," cried Jenkinson,''! know 
the man. It is certainly the same; the best runner in England; 
he has beaten Pinwire of Newcastle. Timothy Baxter is his 
name; I know him perfectly, and the very place of his retreat 
this moment. If your honour will bid Mr. Jailer let two of 
his men go with me, I'll engage to produce him to you in an hour 
at furthest." Upon this the jailer was called, who instantly ap- 
pearing, Sir William demanded if he knew him P "Yes, please 
your honour," repUed the jailer, *'I know Sir William Thorn- 
hill well ; and every body that knows any thing of him will de- 
sire to know more of him." — "Well, then," said the Baronet, 
" my request is that you will permit this man and two of your 
servants to go upon a message by my authority ; and as I am in 
the commission of the peace, I undertake to secure you." — 
'' Your promise is sufl&cient," replied the other, "and you may 
at a minute's warning send them over England, whenever your 
honour thinks fit." 

In pursuance of the jailer's compliance, Jenkinson was dis- 
patched in search of Timothy Baxter, while we were amused 
with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, who had just come 
in, and climbed up to Sir William's neck in order to kiss him. 
His mother was immediately going to chastise his familiarity, 
but the worthy man prevented her ; and taking the child, all 
ragged as he was, upon his knee, " What, Bill ! you chubby 
rogue," cried he, " do you remember your old friend Burchell? 
and Dick too, my honest veteran, are you here P you shall find 
I have not forgot you." So saying, he gave each a large piece 
of gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as they 
had got that morning but a very scanty breakfast. 

We now sat down to dinner, which was almost cold ; but 
previously, my arm still continuing painful. Sir William wrote 
a prescription ; for he had made the study of physic his amuse* 
ment, and was more than moderately skilled in the profession : 
this being sent to an apothecary who lived in the place, my arm 
was dressed, and I found almost instantaneous relief. We were 
waited upon at dinner by the jailer himself, who was willing 
to do our guest all the honour in his power. But before we had 
well dined, another message was brought from his nephew, 
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desiring permission to appear, in order to vindicate his innocence 
and hoQonr, with which request the Baronet complied, and 
desired Mr. Thornhill to be introduced. « 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Former benerolence now repaid with unexpected interest. 

r 

Mr. Thornhill made his entrance with a smile, which he sel- 
dom wlmted, and was going to embrace his uncle, which the 
other repulsed with to aih* of disdain. '' No fawning. Sir, at 
present,^' cri^d the Baronet^ with a look of severity ; '^ the onl^ 
way to my h^art is by the road of honour ; but here I only see 
complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, and oppression. 
How is it, Sir, that this poor man, for whom I know you pro- 
fessed a friendship, is used thus hardly P his daughter vilely se- 
duced, as a recompense for his hospitality, and he himself 
thrown into a prison, perhaps but for resenting the msult P 
His son, too, whom you feared to face as a man-^^^ 

'' Is it possible, Sir,^' interrupted his nephew, '' that my uncle 
could object that as a crime, which his repeated instructions 
alone have persuaded me to avoid p" 

"Your rebuke," cried Sir William, *' is just; you hate acted, 
in this instance, prudently and well, though not quite as your 
father would have done. My brother, indeed, was the soul of 
honour ; but thou — yes, you have acted in this instance per- 
fectly right, and it haB my warmest approbation." 

'^ And I hope," said his nephew, " that the rest of my conduct 
will not be found to deserve censure. I appeared, Sir, with this 
gentleman's daughter at some places of public amusement: thus, 
what was levity, scandal called by a harsher name, and it was 
reported that I had debauched her. 1 waited on her father in 
person, willing to clear the thii^ to his satisfaction, and he re- 
ceived me only with insult and abuse. As for the rest, with re- 
gard to his being here, my attorney and steward can best inform 
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you, as I commit the management of business entirely to them. 
If he has contracted debts, and is unwilling or even unable to pay 
them, it is their business to proceed in this manner; and I see 
no hardship or injustice in pursuing the most legal means of 
redress." ~ 

" If this," cried Sir William, " be as you have stated it, there 
is nothing unpardonable in your offence ; and though your con- 
duct might have been more generous, in not suffering this gen^ 
tleman to be oppressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has been at 
least equitable." 

''He cannot contradict a single particular," replied the squire: 
'' I defy him to do so; and several of my servants are ready to 
attest what I say. Thus, Sir," continued he, finding that I was 
silent, for in fact I could not contradict him, '' thus^ Sir, my 
own innocence is vindicated. But though, at your intreaty^ I am 
ready to forgive this gentleman every other offence, yet his at^ 
tempts to lessen me in your esteem excite a resentment that I 
cannot govern. And this, too, at a time when his son was actually 
preparing to take away my life ; this, I say, was such guilt, that 
I am determined to let the law take its course. I have here the 
challenge that was sent me, and two witnesses to prove it. One 
of my servants has been wounded dangerously; and even though 
my uncle himself should dissuade me, which I know he will not, 
yet I will see public justice done, and he shall suffer for it." 

" Thou monster !" cried my wife ; " hast thou not had ven- 
geance enough already, but must my poor boy feel thy cruelty ? 
I hope that good Sir William will protect us, for my son is as 
innocent ad a child ; I am sure he is, and never did harm to 
man." ' 

" Madam^" replied the good man, " your wishes for his safety 
are not greater than mine ; but I am sorry to find his guilt too 
plain ; and if my nephew persists — " But the appearance of Jen- 
kinson and the jailer's two servants now called off our atten- 
tion ; who entered, hauling in a tall man, very genteelly dressed, 
and answering the description already given of the ruffian who 
had carried off my daughter. — " Here," cried Jenkinson, pulling 
him in, " here we have him ; and if ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, this is one." 

The moment Mr. Thornhill perceived the prisoner and Jen- 

10 
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liinson, who had him in custody, he seemed to shrink backward 
with terror : bis face became pale with oonsciouis ^uilt ; luid he 
would have withdrawn, but Jenkinson, who p^ceivedhisdesigii, 
stopped him. — '' What, Squire," cried be, ^^are you ashamed of 
your two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter P But this is 
the way that all great men forget their friends, diough I am re- 
solved we will not forget you.-— Our prisoner^ i^ease your 
honour," continued be, >turning to Sir William, ^' has already 
confessed all. This is the gentleman reported to be so danger- 
ously wounded. He declares that it was Mr. Thornhill who first 
put him upon the affair ; that he gave him the clothes he now 
wears, to appear like a gentleman, and furnished him with the 
post-chaise. The plan was laid between them that he should 
carry off the young lady to a place of safety, and that there he 
should threaten and terrify her; but Mr. Thornhill was to 
come in, in the mean .time« .as if by accident, Jbo her rescue ; 
and that they should fight awhile, and then he was to run off; 
by which Mr. Thornhill would have the heiter opportunity of 
gaining her s^ections himself, under the charaqterof her •de- 
fender." 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been frequently 
worn by his naphew, and all the rest tbe prisoner himself con- 
firmed by a more circumstantial account ; oondudiiig ihat Mr. 
ThornhiU bad often declared to him that he was in love with 
both sisters at the same time. 

''Ueavens !" cried Sir William, ^' what a viper have I beei^ 
fostering in my bosom !^— and so fond of puUie justice, too, as 
he fieemed to be 1 Sut he sbaU haiKe it ; secure him, Mr. 
Jailer — yet hold, I fear there is no legal evidence to detain 
him." 

U-pon this Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost humUiiy, entreated 
that two such abandoned wretches might not be admitted as 
evidences again&t him, but that bis servants ^ould bctexamined. 
^^Youx sarvant^!" replied Sir William^ *' wretch, <2aU them 
yours no longer. But come, let us hear wliat ihose fellows have 
to say ; let the butler be c^Led." 

When the butler was introduced, he soon pereeived by his for- 
mer master^s looks that all his power was now over. " Tell m^t'' 
cried Sir William, sternly, 'Ihave yon ever seen your master and 
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that fellow dressed up in his clothes in company together?" — 
** Yes, please your honour,'' cried the butler, '^a dtousand times. 
He was the man that always brought him bis^ladies."— " How," 
interrupted y^mig Mr. ThornhiH, " this to my face?"—" Yes," 
replied the butler, " or to any man's face. To tell you a truth. 
Master Thornbill, I never either loved or liked you, and I don't 
care if I tell you aow a piece of my mind."—" Now, then," cried 
Jenkinson, " tdl his honour whether you know any thing of me." 
— "I can't say," replied the butler, 'Uhat I know much good of 
you. The night that gentleman's daughter was deluded to our 
house, you was one of them." — ^^ So, then," cried Sir William, 
" I find you have brought a very fine witness to prove your in- 
nocence. Thou stain to humanity! to associate with such 
wretches ! But" (continuing his examination) " you tell me, 
Mr. Butler, that this was the person who brought him this old 
gentleman's daughter?" — "No, please your honour," replied the 
butler, "he did not bring her, for the squire himself undertook 
that business; but he brought the priest that pretended to marry 
them." — " It is but too true," cried Jenkinson, " 1 cannot deny 
it; that was the empbyiftent assigned to me, and I confess it to 
my confusion." 

"Good heavens r exclaimed the Baronet, "how every new 
discovery of his villany alarms me. AU his guilt is now too 
plain, apd I find his present prosecution was dictated by ty- 
ranny, cowardice, and reveage;— at my request, Mr. Jailer, 
set this young officer, now your prisoner, free, and trust to me 
for the consequences. I'll make it my business to set the affair in 
a proper light to my friend the magistrate who has committed 
him. But where is the unfortunate young lady herself? let her 
appear to confront this wretch; I long to know by what arts be 
has seduced her. Entreat her to come in. Where is she?" 

"Ah, Sir," said I, "that question stings me to the heart : I 
was once indeed happy in a daughter, but her miseries — " Ano- 
ther interruption here prevented me; for who should make her 
appearance but Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was next day to have 
been married to Mr. ThornhiH. Nothing could equal her sur- 
prise at seeing Sir William and his nephew here before her; for 
her arrival was quite accidental* It happened that she and the 
old gentleman her father were passing through the town, on 
their way to her aunt's, who had insisted that her nuptials with 

10* 
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Mr. Thornfaill should be consummated at her house; but stop 
ping for refreshment, they put up at an inn at the other end of 
the town. It was &ere from the window that the young lady 
happened to observe one of my little boys playing in the street ; 
and instantly sending a footman to bring the child to her, she 
learned from him some account of our misfortunes , but Was 
still kept ignorant of young Mr. Thornhill's being the cause. 
Though her father made several remonstrances on the impro- 
priety of going to a prison to visit us, yet they were ineffectual ; 
she desired the child to conduct her, which he did : and it was 
thus she surprised us at a juncture so Unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those accidental meet- 
tings, which, though they happen every day, seldom excite our 
surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. To what a for- 
tuitous concurrence do we not owe every pleasure and conve- 
nience of our lives! How many seeming accidents must unite, 
before we can be clothed or fed! The peasant must be disposed 
to labour, the shower must fall, the wind fill the merchant's sail, 
or numbers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, while my charm- 
ing pupil, which was the name I generally gave this young 
lady, united in her looks compassion and astonishment, which 
gave new finishings to her beauty. " Indeed, my dear Mr. Thorn- 
hill)" cried she to the squire, who she supposed was come here, 
to succour and not to oppress us, '* I take it a little unkindly 
that you should come here without me, or never inform me of 
the situation of a family so dear to us both. You know I should 
take a& much pleasure in contributing to the relief of my re- 
verend old master here, whom I shall ever esteem, as you can; 
but I find that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing 
good in secret." 

"He find pleasure in doing good !" cried Sir William, inter- 
rupting her ; " No, my dear ; his pleasures are as base as he is. 
You see in h}m. Madam, as complete a villain as ever dis- 
graced humanity; a wretch who, after having deluded this poor 
man's daughter, after plotting against the innocence of her sis- 
ter, has thrown the father into prison, and the eldest son into 
fetters, because he had courage to face her betrayer. And give 
me leave. Madam, now to congratulate you upon an escape 
from the embraces of such a monster." 
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' ''O goodness," cried the lovely girl, "how have I been de- 
ceived ! Mr. Thornhill informed me, for certain, that this gen- 
tleman's eldest son, Captain Primrose, was gone off to America 
with his new-married lady." 

"My sweetest miss," cried my wife, "he has told you nothing 
but falsehoods. My son George never left the kingdom, nor ever 
was married. Though you have forsaken him, he has always 
loved you too well to think of any body else; and I have heard 
him say he would die a bachelor for your sake."^ She then pro- 
ceeded to expatiate upon the sincerity of her son's passion ; she 
set his duel with Mr. Thornhill in a proper light; from thence 
she made a rapid digression to the squire's debaucheries, his pre- 
tended marriages ; and ended with a most insulting picture of 
his cowardice. 

"Good heavens!" cried Miss Wilmot, "how very near have 
I been to the brink of ruin! but how great is my pleasure to 
have escaped it! Ten thousand falsehoods has this gentleman 
told me ! He had at last art enough to persuade me, that my 
promise to the only man I esteemed was no longer binding, 
since he had been unfaithful. By his falsehoods, I was taught 
to detest one equally brave and generous." 

But by this time my son was freed from the incumbrances of 
justice, as the person supposed to be wounded was detected to 
be an impostor. l\Ir. Jenkinson, also, who had acted as his valet- 
de-chambre, had dressed up his hair, and furnished him with 
whatever was necessary to make a genteel appearance. He 
now therefore entered, handsomely dressed in his regimentals; 
and without vanity, for I am above it, he appeared as handsome 
a fellow as ever wore a military dress. As he entered, he made 
Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow; for he was not as yet 
acquainted with the change which the eloquence of his mother 
had wrought in his favour. But no decorums could restrain the 
impatience of his blushing mistress to be forgiven. Her tears, 
her looks, all contributed to discover the real sensations of her 
heart, for having forgotten her former promise^ and having suf- 
fered herself to be deluded by an impostor. My son appeared 
amazed at her condescension, and could scarce believe it real. 
"Sure, Madam," cried he, *' this is but delusion? I can never 
have merited this ! To be blessed thus is to be too happy." — " No, 
Sir," replied she, "I have been deceived, basely deceived; els.^ 
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nothing could have ever made me unjust to my promise. You 
know my frieiidship, you have long kaown it; but forget what I 
have done, and as you once had my warmest vows of constancy, 
you shall now have them repeated ; and be assured, that if your 
Arabella oan&ot be yours, she shall never be anoiher's." — ^^ And 
no otber^s you shall be," cried Sir William, ''if 1 have any 
iirfluenoe with your fatl^." 

This hint was sufficient for oiy son Sieves, who immediately 
flew to the ion where the old gentleman was, to inform him of 
every circumstance that had happened. But in the mean time, 
the squire perceiving that he was on every side undone, now . 
findii^ that no hopes were left from flattery or dissimulation, 
concluded that his wisest way would be to turn and face his 
pursuers. Thus, laying aside all shame, he appeared the open 
bn*dy villain.— ''I iflnd^ then,^ cried he, 'Uhat I am to expect no 
justice here; but I am resolved it shall be done me. You shall 
know. Sir,'' turning to Sir William, 'M am no longer a depen- 
dant upon your favours. I scorn diem. Nothing can keep Miss 
WflmoC's fortune from me, which, I thank her father's assi- 
duity, is pretty large. The articles, and a bond for her fortune, 
are signed, and safe in my possession. It was her fortune, not 
her person, that induced me to wish for this match ; and pos- 
sessiE^ of the one, let who will take the other." 

Iliis was an alarming Mow. Sir Wflliam was sensible of 
the justness of his claims, for he had been instrumental in draw- 
ing up ^e marriage artides himself. Miss Wilmot, therefore, 
percdving that her fortune was iiretrievably lost, turning to my 
son, she asked if the loss of fortune could lessen I^r value to 
him. ^Though fortune," said she, ''is out of my power, at^ 
least I have my hand to give." * 

'^Aad that, Abdam," cried her real lover, ''was indeed all 
that yon ever had to gi^e ; at least all that I ever thought worth 
the acceptance. And I now protest, my Arabella, by all that's 
happy, your want of fortune at ibis moment increases my plea- 
sure, as it serves to convince my sweet girl of my sincerity." 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seiinied not a little pleased at 
the danger his daughter had just escaped, and readily consented 
to a dissdiutioa of the matdi. But finding that her fortune, 
which was secured to Mr. Thomhill by bond, would not foe 
given up, nothing could exceed hier disappointment. He now saw 
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that kis fortHne must all ga to enrich one who had no fortune 
of his own. He could bear his being a rascal, but to want an 
equivalent to his daughter's fortune was wormwood. He sat, 
therefore, for some minutes, employed in the most mortifying 
speculations, till Sir William attempted to lei^en his anxiety. 
" I must confess, Sir," cried he, « that your present disappointr 
ment does not entirely displease me. Your immoderate passion 
for wealth is now justly punished. Kit though the young lady 
cannot be rich, she has still a competence sufficient to give con<* 
tent. Here you see an honest young soldier, who is willing to 
take her [without a fortune; they have long loved each other, 
and for the friendship I bear his father, my interest shall not 
be wanting in his promotion. Leave, then, that ambition which 
disappoints you, and for once admit that happiness which courts 
your acceptance.'^ 

''Sir William," replied the old gentleman, ''be assured I 
never yet forced her inclinations, nor will I now. If she still con- 
tinues to love this young gentleman, let her have him with all 
my heart There is still, thank Heaven^ some fortune left ; and 
your promise will make it something more. Only let my old 
friend here," meaning me, "give a promise of settling six thou- 
sand pounds upon my girl, if ever he should come to his for- 
tune, and I am ready this night to be the first to join them to- 
gether." 

As it now remained with me to make the young coiiqple happy, 
I readily gave a promise of making the settlement he required ; 
which, from one who had such little expectations as I, was no 
great favour. We had now, therefore, the satisfaction of seeing 
them fly inta each over's arms in a transport. " After all my 
misfortunes," cried my son George, "to be thus rewarded! 
Sure this is more than I could ever have presumed to hope for ! 
To be possessed of all that's good, and after such an interval of 
pain! my warmest wishes could never rise so high!" — "Yes, 
my Geoi^," returned his lovely bride ; " now let the wretch 
take my fortune; since you are happy without it, so am I. O, 
what an exchange have I made, from the basest of men to the 
dearest, best! Let him enjoy our fortune ; I now can be happy 
even in indigenee." — " And I promise you," cried the squire, 
with a malicious grin, " that I shall be very happy with what 
you despise." — " Hold, hold, Sir !" cried Jenkinson, " there are 
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two words to that bargain. As for that lady^s fortune, Sir, you 
shall never touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour," 
continued he to Sir William, '^can the squire have this lady's 
fortune, if he be married to another?" — "How can you make 
such a simple demand P" replied the Baronet, '^ undoubtedly he 
cannot." — " I am sorry for that," cried Jenkinson; " for as this 
gentleman and I have been old fellow-sporters, I have a friend- 
ship for him. But I must declare, well as I love him, that his 
contract is not worth a tobacco-stopper, for he is married al- 
ready." — " You lie, like a rascal," returned the squire, who 
seemed roused by this insult; '^ I never was legally married ta 
any woman." — " Indeed, begging your honour's pardon," re- 
plied the other, " you were ; and I hope you will show a proper 
return of friendship to your own honest Jenkinson, who brings, 
you a wife; and if the company restrain their curiosity a few 
minutes, they shall see her."— So saying, he went off with his 
usual celerity, and left us all unable to form any probable con- 
jecture as to his design. — " Ay, let him go," cried the squire; 
'^ whatever else I may have done, I defy him there. I am too 
old now to be frightened with squibs." 

" I am surprised," said the Baronet, " what the fellow can in- 
tend by this. Some low piece of humour, I suppose!"—" Per- 
haps, Sir," replied I, " he may have a more serious meaning. 
For when we reflect on the various schemes this gentleman has 
laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one more artful than the 
rest has been found able to deceive him. When we consider 
what numbers he has ruined, how many parents now feel with 
anguish the infamy and the contamination which he has brought 
into their families, it would not surprise me if some of them— 
Amazement! do I see my lost daughter! — do I hold her! — it is, 
it is my life, my happiness! I thought thee lost, my Olivia, yet 
still I hold thee,— and still thou shalt live to bless me." The 
warmest transports of the fondest lover were not greater than 
mine, when I saw him introduce my child, and held my daughter 
in my arms, whose silence only spoke her raptures. " And art 
thou returned to me, my darling," cried I, " to be my comfort in 
age?" — "That she is," cried Jenkinson, "and make much of 
her; for she is your own honourable child, and as honest a 
woman as any in the whole room, let the other be who she vdlK 
And as for you. Squire, as sure as you stand here, this young 
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lady is your lawful wedded wife : and to convince you that I 
speak nothing but truth, here is the licence by which you were 
married together." So saying, he put the licence into the Ba- 
ronet's hands, who read it, and found it perfect in every respect. 
'' And now, gentlemen," continued he, '^ I find you are surprised 
at all this; but a very few words will explain the difficulty. That 
there squire of renown, for whom I have a great friendship, but 
that's between ourselves, has often employed me in doing odd 
little things for him. Among the rest, he commissioned me to 
procure him a false license and a false priest, in order to deceive 
this young lady. But as I was very much his friend, what did 
I do but went and got a true license and a true priest, and mar- 
ried them both as fast as the cloth could make them. Perhaps 
you'll think it was generosity that made me do all this. But no. 
To my shame I confess it, my only design was to keep the 
license, and let the squire know that I could prove it upoa him 
whenever I thought proper,^and so make him come down when- 
ever I wanted money." A burst of pleasure now seemed to fill 
the whole apartment; our joy even reached the common rooui, 
where the prisoners themselves sympathised, 

— ^and shook their chains 
In transport and rude harmony ! 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even Olivia's 
cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. To be thus restored to 
reputation, to friends, and fortune, at once, was a rapture suf- 
ficient to stop the progress of decay, and restore former health 
and vivacity. But perhaps, among all, there was not one who 
felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the dear-loved child 
in my arms, 1 asked my heart if these transports were not a de- 
lusion ? " How could you," cried I, turning to Jenkinson, 
" how could you add to my miseries, by the story of her death? 
But it matters not ; my pleasure at finding her again, is mor^ 
than a recompense for the pain." 

**As to your question," repUed Jenkinson, "that is. easily an- 
swered. I thought the only probable means of freeing you from 
prison, was by submitting to the squire, and consenting to his 
marriage with the other young lady. But these you had vowed 
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never to grant wlifie your dauber was bvmgi there was, there^ 
fore, no other method to bring things to bear, but by persuading 
you that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife to join in the 
deceit, and we have not bad a fit opportunity of undeceiving you 
tiH now." 

In the whole assembly there now appeared only two £m»s that 
did not glow with transqport. Mr. Thomhilfs assurance had ^i- 
tirely (brsakea him. He now saw the gutf of infamy and want 
before him, and trembled to take the plunge. He di^^fore fell 
on his .knees before bis nneie, and in a voke of pierdng misery 
implored compassion. Sir William was going to sfwtn bom 
away, but at my request he raised him; and after pausing a few 
mom^its, ^' Thy vices, erioMS, and ingratitude," cried he, 
'* deserve no tenderness ; yet thou shah not be entirely forsaken ; 
a bare competence shall be supplied, to support the wants of life, 
but not its follies. This young lady, &y wife, shall be put in pos^ 
session of a third part of that fortune which once was thme; 
and from her tenderness alone thou art to expect any extraordi- 
nary supplies for the fititure.". He was going to express hia gra^ 
titude for such kindness in a set speech; but the Baronet pre* 
vented him, by bidding him not to aggravate his meanness, which 
was already but too apparent. He CMrdered him at the same time 
to be gone, and from all his former domestics to choose one, 
such as he should think proper, which was all that should be 
granted to attaid him. 

As soon as be left us, Sir WilUam very polilely stepped up 
to his new niece with a smile, and wished ber joy. His example 
was f(dlowed by Miss Wilmot and her father ; my wife, too, 
kissed her daughter with much s^eetion, as, to use her own 
expression, she was now made an honest woman of, Sophia 
and Moses followed in turn; and even our benefector, Jenkin- 
son, desired to be admitted to that honour. Our satisfactiott 
seemed searedy ciqnble of increase^ Sir William, whose 
greatest pleasure was in doing good, now looked round with a 
countenance open as the sun, and saw nothing but joy in the 
looks of all, except that of my daughter Sophia, wha, for some 
reasons we could not comprehend, did not seem perfectly satis- 
fied. ^'I think now," cried he, with a smile, 'Vthat aU the com- 
pany, except one or two, seem perfectly happy. There only 
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remains an act of justice for me to do. You are sensible, Sir,^' 
continued he, turning to me, ^' of the obUgations we both owe to. 
Mr. Jenkinson; and it is but just we should both reward him for 
it. Miss Sophia will, I anfii sure, make him very happy; and be 
shall have from me five hundred pounds as her fortune ; and 
upon this I am sure they can live very comfortably together. 
Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to this match of my making ? 
will you have him P" My poor girl seemed almost sinking into 
her mother's arms at the hideous proposal. '' Have him. Sir P* 
cried she, &intly — "no. Sir, never." — "What I" cried he again, 
*'not have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor, a handsome young 
fellow, with five hundred pounds and good expectations?'* — 
"I beg, Sir," returned she, scarce able to speak, "that you'll 
desist, and not make me so very wretched." — " Was ever such 
obstinacy known," cried he again, "to refuse the man whom 
the family has such infinite obligations to, who has preserved 
your sister, and who has five hundred pounds ! What, not have 
him?" — "No, Sir, never," replied she, angrily; "I'd sooner 
die first!" — "If that be the case, then," cried he, "if you will 
not have him — I think I must have you myself." And so saying, 
he caught her to his breast with ardour. " My loveliest, my 
most sensible of girls," cried he, "how could you ever think 
your own Burchell could deceive you, or that Sir William 
Thornhill could ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him 
for himself alone? I have for some years sought for a woman, 
who, a stranger to my fortune, could think that I had merit as 
a man. After having tried in vain, even among the pert and the 
ugly, bow great at last must be my rapture to have made a con- 
quest over such sense and such heavenly beauty !" Then, turn- 
ntng to Jenkinson, "as I cannot. Sir, part with this young lady 
mysdf, for she has taken a fancy to the cut of my face, all the 
recompense I can make is, to give you her fortune ; and you may 
call upon my steward to-morrow for five hundred pounds." 

Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, and Lady Thorn- 
hill underwent the same round of ceremony as her sister had 
done before. In the mean time. Sir William's gentleman ap- 
peared, to tell us that the equipages were ready to carry us to 
the inn, where every thing was prepared for our reception. My 
wife and I led the van, and left these gloomy mansions of sor- 
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row. The generous Baronet ordered forty pounds to be distri- 
buted among the prisoners; and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his 
example, gave half that sum. We were received below by the 
shouts of the villagers; and I saw and shook by the hand two or 
three of my honest parishioners, who were among the number. 
They attended us to our inn, where a sumptuous entertainment 
was provided, and coarser provisions were distributed in great 
quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alternation 
of pleasure and pain which they had sustained during the day, 
I asked permission to withdraw ; and leaving the company in 
the midst of their mirth, as soon as I found myself alone, I 
poured out my heart in gratitude to the giver of joy as well as 
of sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. , 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



The conclusion. 



The next morning, as soon as I awaked, 1 found my eldest 
son sitting at my bedside, who came to increase my joy with 
another turn of fortune in my favour. First having released me 
from the settlement that I had made the day before in his favour, 
he let me know that my merchant, who had failed in town, 
was arrested at Antwerp, and there had given up effects to a 
much greater amount than what was due to his creditors. My 
boy's generosity pleased me almost as much as this unlooked-for 
good fortune ; but I had some doubts whether I ought in justice 
to accept his offer. While I was pondering upon this. Sir Wil- 
liam entered the room, to whom I communicated my doubts ; 
his opinion was, that as my son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune by his marriage, I might accept his ofier with- 
out any hesitation. His business, however, was to inform me, 
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that as he had the night before sent for the licenses, and ex- 
pected them every hour, he hoped that I would not refuse my 
assistance in making all the company happy that morning. A 
footman entered while we were speaking, to tell us that the 
messenger was returned ; and as I was by. this time ready, I 
went down, where I found the whole company as merry as 
affluence and innocence could make them. However, as they 
were now preparing for a very solemn ceremony, their laughter 
entirely displeased me. I told them of the grave, becoming, and 
sublime deportment they should assume upon this mystical oc- 
casion, and read them two homilies, and a thesis of my own 
composing, in order to prepare them. Yet they still seemed 
perfectly refractory and ungovernable. Even as we were going 
along to church, to which I led the way, all gravity had quite 
forsaken them, and I was often tempted to turn back in indigna- 
tion. In church a new dilemma arose, which promised no easy 
solution. This was, .which couple should be married first ; my 
son's bride warmly insisted, that Lady Thornhill (that was to be) 
should take the lead ; but this the other refused with equal ar- 
dour, protesting she would not be guilty of such rudeness for 
the world. The argument was supported for some time between 
both, "mth equal obstinacy and good breeding. But as I stood 
all this time with my book ready, I was at last quite tired of the 
contest, and shutting it, " I perceive," cried I, " that none of 
you have a mind to be married, and I think we had as good go 
back again ; for I suppose there will be no business done here 
to-day." — This at once reduced them to reason. The Baroniet 
and his lady were first married, and then my sgn and his lovely 
partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders that a coach should 
be sent for my honest neighbour Flamborough and his family ; 
by which means, upon our return to the inn, we had the plea- 
sure of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted' before us. 
Mr- Jenkinson gave hia hand to the eldest, and my son Moses 
led up the other (and I have since found that he has taken a 
real liking to the girl, and my consent and bounty he shall have, 
whenever he thinks proper to demand them). We were no soon- 
er returned to the inn, but numbers of my parishioners, hear- 
ing of my success, came to congratulate me ^ but among the rest 
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were tlipse who rose to rescue me, and whom I formerly re- 
buked with such sharpness. I told the story to Sir William, my 
son-in-law, who went out and reproved them with great seve- 
rity ; but finding them quite disheartened by his harsh reproof, 
he gave them half a guinea a-piece to drink his health and raise 
their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this, we were called to a very genteel entertain- 
ment, which was dressed by Mr. Thornhiirs cook. And it may 
not be improper to observe, with respect to that gentleman, that 
he now resides in quality of companion at a rdation's house, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitting at the side-table except 
when there is no room at the other ; for they make no stranger 
of him. His time is pretty much taken up in keeping his relation, 
who is a little melancholy, in spirits, and in learning to blow 
the French horn. My eldest daughter, however, still remem- 
bers him with regret ; and she has even told me, though I make 
a great secret of it, that when he reforms, ^she may be brought 
to relent. But to return, for I am not apt to digress thus, when 
we were to sit down to dinner, our ceremonies were going to 
be renewed. The question was, whether my eldest daughter, 
as bring a matron, should not sit above the two young brides ; 
but the debate was cut short by] my son George, jvho proposed 
that the company should sit indiscriminately, every gentleman 
by his lady. This was received with great approbation by all, 
exceptii!^ my wife ; who I could perceive was not perfectly sa- 
tisfied, as she expected to have had the pleasure of sitting at the 
head oi the table, and carving the meat for all the company. 
But notwithstanding this, it is impossible to describe our good 
humour. I cannot say whether we had more wit among us now 
tikan usual $ but I am certain we had more laughing, which 
answered the end as well. One jest I particularly remember ; 
old Mr. Wilmot drinking to Moses, whose head was turned 
another way, my son replied, ^^ Madam, I thank you.^* Upon 
whidi the old gentleman, winking upon tiiie rest of the company, 
observed that he was thinkii^^ of his mistress. At which jest I 
thought the two Miss Flamboroughs would have died with 
kuighing. As soon as dinner was over, acoording to my old cus- 
tom, I re^piested that the table might be taken away, to have the 
pleasure of seeing afl my family assembled once more by a 
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cheerful fireside. My two little ones sat upon each ki^e, the 
rest of the company by their partners. I had nothing now on this 
side of the grave to wish for; all my cares were over, my plea- 
sure was unspeakable. It now only remained that my gratitude 
in good fortune should exceed my former submission in ad- 
versity. 



THE END. 
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As an authentic memoir of Mrs, Inchbald, composed from do-* 
cuments in her own hand-writing, is shortly to be published, 
we shall confine ourselves^ to a detail of the leading facts of 
her life which have never yet been given with even tolerable 
accuracy. 

Elizabeth Inchbald was the last child but one of the nume- 
rous family of John and Mary Simpson, of Standingfield, in 
Suffolk, and bom on the 15th of October, 1753. Her father 
died when she was but eight years old, and her mother was left 
to struggle, deejay encumbered, with the concerns of a farm 
which we believe was the sole source of profit, and indeed 
maintenance, to the family. 

Mrs. Inchbald has told us that she never was sent to school, 
and never had any governess or preceptor. In that particular 
she resembled Miss Bumey, another writer of novels, and her 
equal in the delineation of character and passion. But the 
latter lady lived at least in the atm'osphere of letters, and her 
father was a man of science and refinement. 

The family of the Simpsons was Catholic; and the neigh- 
^bourhood abounded in respectable persons of that communion, 
who willingly extended their friendship to the interesting farm- 
house at Standingfield, where the daughters were spoken of as 
amiable and handsome girls; Elizabeth particularly admired, 
though she has candidly admitted that her sister Deborah was 
handsomer than herself. Eli:^abeth had a defect to surmount, 
which, caused her infinite vexation — she, from her infancy^ 
stammered; and yet the early passion of her mind was to be 

an actress. 

Bury and its fair supplied them with amusements^ and the 
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theatre there gave to her brother George his love of dramatic 
representations: he came home from this seat of his enjoy- 
ments an actor in embryo, and unconsciously, perhaps^ en- 
couraged his sister in the secret design she had meditated. She 
was confirmed in it after by his really entering the profession. 
As to her impediment, she wrote out all the words with which 
she had difficulty, and by slow articulation^ and a measured 
manner, disciplined her organs of speech. 

Sanguine as youth may be, it seldom calculates more erro- 
neously than when it applies, with its natural timidity and in- 
experience, to a country manager for an engagenaent on his 
stage as a m^ans of provision in life. Beauty, it is true, will do 
something ; and the femade dSutante is seldom awkward^ which 
the males at firijt are sure to be. But the requisites for a C9up 
de nuiin are those of intrepid nature. If discipline is needed 
to perfect the actress, she must find it through successive bams, 
and play-houses little better, incessant variety of parts, and 
audiences equally composed of ignorance and prejudice. 

Miss Simpson, under injunctions of secrecy, wrote to Mr. 
Griffith^ who at that time had the management of the Norwich 
theatre, to give her an engagement, if he judged her abilities 
worthy of encouragement. He wrote a reply of the doubtful 
gender, and they had interviews, too, of a charming description ; 
but he avoided every thing like engagement. She now saw the 
necessity of striking at the heart; and therefore determmed, 
with the Wronghead family, upon a ^^ Journey to London." 

On the 7th of May> 1771^ she came to London on a visit to 
her sister Hunt, whose husband was a tailor, and resided in 
Southampton Buildings, fiolfoorn, in one of its courts. Mr. 
James Hunt had married another of her sisters. Two more of 
them were the wives of Mr. flugginsand Mr. Slender; so that 
London, unless she chose mystery and inconvenience, always 
offered her choice of asylum and associates. With her relation 
she visited the usual sights of the metropolis— the museum, the 
play-houses, the puMic gardens. She had, in the country, re- 
ceived Mr. Inchbald's addresses, and now attended most to his 
personal friends. He accompanied her to Vauxhall, and they 
supped together at a tavern ; after which he took leave of her 
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on setting out for Birmingham. Three days after, she left 
London for hornet on the 4lh of June. 

Inohbald corresponded with both mother and daughter at 
Standingfield, and their letters were thickly interchanged the 
whole year. It was not till March^ 177^, that she determined 
upona new adventure.— On the 10th of April, she packed up her 
things, and wrote a ^^ farewell letter*' to her mother. On the 
11th, led home unsuspected, and by the l^orwich Fly arrived 
safely and quite unexpected again in the <^ great city." She 
got lodgings at the Rose and Crown, in St. John Street. 

She. now put in execution the grand part of her project, 
namely, to see Mr. Reddish the tragedian, and Mr. King the 
comedian, and beg their assistance as to the stage. King, a 
man of kindly feelings, talked much with her, and promised to 
visit her at the Rose and Crown in St. John Street. He did not 
arrive, and in a panic she suddenly abdicated ; and, after some 
^^ strange adventures," as she calls them, got new lodgings at 
midnight, as a passenger disappointed of a place in the stage, at 
the White Swan on Holboro Bridge. On the 15th of this F(K>/« 
month she agaiA visited King, who gave her some faint hopes. 
She then sat down and wrote, on the 16th and 17th, a letter to 
her sister, D. Hunt, detailing her pennyless ^^misventures" — 
took it herself to the post, kept her chamber the rest of the day, 
and began her theatrical studies en attendant a reply from sister 
Hunt. A strange, whose name was Redman, found out h^ 
residence, and wrote to her :-^she answered his letters, met 
her sister in pursuance of her answer, and they drank tea toge- 
ther at a public garden. On the 21st, while calling upon Mr. 
King, her brother Slender canie in her way, and demanding 
her address, threatened her with a chaise and Standingfield 
next day. On the 22d, Inchbald met her at Slender's, and they 
had intercourse daily. In May, she was negociating an engage- 
ment for the country with Dodd, which was absolutely con- 
cluded in about ten days ; but, upon a visit to him, she saw 
some unequivocal symptoms of his bad management—- threw a 
basin of hot water in his face, and wrote to him to justify her 
conduct from the provocation. Inclibald saw that this unpro- 
tected state of hers should be closed as speedily as possible; 
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and declared, to her great delight, that he hoped he should be 
able to marry her. On the evening of the 9th of Jane, 1772, 
Mr. Rice, a Catholic priest, came to sister Slender's and married 
them. On the 10th they went to church, and were married by 
the Protestant rites, and her sister Slender and she went to the 
theatre, and saw Mr. Inchbald act Oakly in the Jealous ^ife. 
^ith her husband she soon set off for Bristol. — She made her 
first appearance on the stage, in Cordelia, on the Ath of Sep- 
tember, to her husband's Lear. On the 18th they came back 
to London, and on the 7th of October set off in the Bury stage 
on a visit to her mother at StandingBeld : they could make but 
a short visit, for they were obliged to return to London to take 
shipping for Scotland: — they had a stormy week's passage, and 
landed at Leith on the 17th. Her husband, Wilson (Don Je- 
rcmie), and she, went post to Glasgow, where they arranged 
wkh Digges that she should act C(M*delia on the ^6th. On the 
removal of the company to Edinburgh, we find a Mr. Stirling 
playing lagoto Mr. Inchbald's Othello, for the benefit of hus- 
band and wife. This gentleman had spent the evening with 
her, in her husband's absence, on the 7th of JaAuary, and from 
that time their intimacy increased, till our heroine seems to 
have <^more needed the divine than the physician." She grew 
uneasy, wrote, two or three times, the state of things to her 
spiritual director; and insisted, with Mr. Stirling^ upon being 
alone in the absence of Mr. Inchbald. That gentleman, who 
complained of her indifference to him, chose to be absent^ and 
high words ensued, and separate chambers were demanded by 
the lady. In the mean time, Mr. Stirling resumed his seat> 
read to her while Inchbald was.abroad, and, very indiscreetly, 
we think, she indulged herself in a correspondence with him 
during absence. With Digges they continued, and acted the 
usual north circuit until the middle of June, 1776, when Mr. 
Inchbald unhappily had a dispute with the Edinburgh audience,, 
and a riot, in consequence, closed their engagement. 

Mrs. Inchbald, with the aid of a master, had been study in|^ 
the French language while in Scotland ; and now, of all the' 
absurdities with which, at times, even clever people are carried 
«way, Mr. Inchbald resolved to go to Paris, and make his livelU 
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hood by his talent as an artist— his wife^ io the mean time, as 
a bel esprit, Mras to become a perfect Frenchwoman, and realize 
all the visions of authorship, which, while speaking the lan- 
guage of the stage, might have entered her imagination. They 
took shipping at Shields on the 7th of July, and landed at St. 
Yaleri, in France, on the 23d. They arrived, at length, in Paris; 
and the French evinced their aLCCVisiotned poliieaae to a beauty^ 
a wit, and a Catholic^ of the rival nation. On^ the 31st of 
August she had begun a farce, buthadleftParis; and Mr. Inch- 
bald had, perhaps,, finished a portrait of his wife. Some absurd 
biographers have made them continue abroad five years; and' 
the least inaccurate about a year : they left Dieppe^ however, 
on the 18th of September, and were back at Bright(Hi on the 
following day, to try for strollihg engagements, with a <^ wrang- 
ling character" from Edinburgh ; and often were compelled to- 
go without dinner or tea^ unless a raw turnip, pluckt up in the 
fields, could constructively pass for either, or both. This tour 
of five years, therefore, was completed in 57 days: such is the 
authentication of biography. 

To London they at last came, and quitted it for Chester ; 
whence they proceeded the next day to Liverpool, and met 
therewith a liberal engagement from the manager. Younger. 
Through October and. November they played there with- much 
success; on the 9tb of December they acted for the benefit of 
Mr. and Miss Farren, and on the 17th arrived at Manchester. 
At this town, on the 18th of January, 1777, they drank tea and 
supped at Mrs. Siddon's, and there saw her brother^ Kemble^ 
for the first time. A very intimate acquaintance was com- 
menced between these clever people at once. Kemble, though 
never a lover, seems to have been the cause of many disputes 
between his new friends. In March they took country lodg- 
ings on Russel Moor, where they seem ta have rusticated most 
agreeably, with the Siddons and the Kemble ; the latter as play- 
ful as a boy, and the future queen of tears singing over her 
household labour, without a dream of the greatness she was 
so soon to achieve. Their next stage was that of York for Mrs. 
Siddons, and Birmingham for the party. When the friends 
were sundered by different engagements, the Inchbalds, very 
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unhappy, came to London, on their way to Canterbury. On 
the 2d of July they reached the City of Pilgrims, and then had 
neither tea nOr supper, and the day folkming, neithar dinner nor 
tea. On the 24th they began to act with Dimond, and continued 
at Canterbury fill the 22d of September,when they determined 
to pass some time at Standlngfield. 

Their grand card was the Yo^L Company y and they at length 
succeeded to their hearts' content. Wilkinson engaged them 
both; and when they left the maternal dwellings on the i3tb 
of October, it was to pin their new manager at Hull. liVith 
this excellent man they continued till the unhappy death of 
Mr. Inchbald, on the 6th of June, 1779. It was, we learn, by 
an accident, and quite sudden. She simply calte that day ^< a 
day of horror," and the week that followed, one of <' grief, 
horror, and almost despair.'* 

Oq the 12th of February, 1780, Suett paid bis serious ad*- 
dressed to our iorely widow. She weighed one name against 
the other, and poor Dicky's kicked the beam. On the 19th of 
September, at Doncaster, she took her leave of the York Com- 
pany, and arrived safely in London ; and on the 24th had her 
first interview with Mr. Harris of Covent*6arden theatre. The 
matter was soon arranged, and she acted on the London boards, 
the first time, Bellario, in Pfailasier, the 3d of October, 1780. 
There can be little doubt of her respectable utility as an actress : 
-—In some few parts, of which the character is a feminine gen- 
tleness, and virtuous timidity, such as Lady Frances in the 
Belle's Stratagem, she was admirable. Harris proffered her 
Angelina, in the Fop's Fortune. Bat her salary was low, and 
did not bear bef away from the t|>ain of Harlequin; and she 
was loath to suffer a deduction of 10^. per week, to keep her 
from enchanted, or enchanting, ladies, who walk in and out 
before every sort of scene, arrived in the stage, or landing from 
the packet— virgins of the sun, in Persian temples, or oi the 
moon, if she condescends to shine upon pantomine masque- 
rades. This alone made her engagement bitter to her; nor 
could she well avoid it, even at Coleman's summer house. She 
was in Ireland, acting with Daly, from November, 1782, to Maty, 
1783, and handsomely paid. In vain did she try to better her 
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condition by offmng farces to Mr. Harris: — be bad no opinion 
of tbem, and she sometimes was indignant at bis treatment of 
ber and her WiM'ks. In this position she had another offer of 
marriage, and from the Don Jerome of the Duenna, Richard 
Wilson y the old companion of ber husband. This she wisely^ 
rejected. 

For forty years together this amiable woman lived in London, 
or its immediate vicinity, cnitivating assiduously her literary 
talents, and investing ber gains in the funds. The father of her 
dramatic fortune was Mr. Golman the elder; who, liking the 
idea of her " Mogul Tale," took great pains in preparing it for 
his stage ; and also cleared out from the dust of his cabinet her 
comedy of «' I'll Tell You What," to which he wrote both pro- 
logue and epilogue. Thesewere followedby a <' Widow's Vow'* 
—"All on a Summer's Day"— <^ Animal Magnetism"— " The 
Child of Nature"—" Midnight Hour"—" Such Things are"— 
"Married Man"— "The Hue and Cry"— "Next Door Neigh- 
bours" — " Young Men and Old Women" — "Every One has his 
Fault"— "The Wedding Day"— "Wives as they were, and 
Maids as they are"—" Lover's Vows"— "The Wise Man of the 
East"—" To Marry or not to Marry — " The Massacre," a tragedy 
— and the "Case of Conscience," a play in five acts. 

In addition to which, though certainly first in genius,^ we 
have to mention her ** Simple Story" — and ber "Nature and 
Art," — which will be standard works to the end of time. 

She practised self-denial from principle, and was instinct- 
ively charitable and liberal. Her family could not have existed, 
but from her bounty ; and yet she contrived to realize the follow- 
ing income, and bequeath the principal, and something more, 
at her death. 

In the Long Annuities, she had annually . . ^ 222 

In 3 per cent. Consols 33 

In 3 per cents. Reduced. * 5 5 

Her yearly income of . . ^260 5 

Her place in society, during her town life, was exactly where 
she chose it should be. The highest ranks of nobility were proud 
of her visits^ and their coronets were seen waiting at the door 
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of her lodgings^ to bear her^ from household toil, to take the air- 
ing of luxury and pride. Yet she never forgot, or avoided, her 
humble connexions ; and her feeling soul never considered the 
station of the afflicted. Some few foibles excepted, as, for in- 
stance, the solicitude as to her beauty, and her love of admira- 
tion, y/e hazard little in saying, it will be difficult to name a 
wiser or a better woman . 

The last of her many wills is dated the 29thW April, 1821 ; 
and, after a short illness, she died, a sincere Catholic^ on the Ist 
of August following, and is interred in the churchyard of Ken- 
sington. She had nearly completed her 68th year. 

Her friend Mrs. Piozzi, another memorable woman, died, at 
a greatly advanced age, a few months before her. 

B. 

London, March, 1833. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION OF "A SIMPLE STORY." 

« 

It is said, a book should be read with the same spirit with which 
it has been written. In that case^ fatal must be the reception of 
this ; for the writer frankly avows^ that during the time she has 
been writing it she hs^ suffered every quality and degree of 
weariness and lassitude into which no other employment could 
have betrayed her. 

It has been the destiny of the writer of this story to be occu- 
pied, throughout her life, in what has the least suited either her 
inclination or capacity : with an invincible impediment in her 
speech, it was her lot, for thirteen years, to gain a subsistence 
by public speaking ; and with the utmost detestation to the fa- 
tigue of inventing, a constitution suffering undera sedentary life, 
and an education confined to the narrow boundaries prescribed 
her sex^ it has been her fate to devote a tedious seven years to 
the unremitting labour of literary productions ; whilst a taste 
for authors of the first rank has been an additional punishment, 
forbidding her one moment of those self-approving reflections 
which are assuredly due to the industrious. But, alas ! in the 
exercise of the arts, industry scarce bears the name of merit. 
What, then, is to be substituted in the place of genius ? Goop 
FoRTrNE. And if these volumes should be attended by the good 
fortune that has accompanied her other writings, to that divinity, 
and that alone, she shall attribute their success. 

Yet, there is ql first cause still, to whom I cannot here forbear 
to mention my obligations. 

The Muses^ I trust, will pardon me^ that to them I do not feet 
myself obliged ; for^ in justice to their heavenly inspirations, I 
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believe they have never yet favoured me with one visitation ; but 
sent in their disguise Necessity^ who, being the mother of In- 
ventiopy gave me all mine ; while Fortuitb kindly smiled, and 
was accessary to the cheat* 

But this important secret I long wished, and endeavoured to 
conceal ; yet one unlucky moment candidly, though unwittingly^ 
divulged it — I frankly owned, ^^ that Fortune having chased 
away Necessity, there remained no other incitement to stimu- 
late me to a labour I abhorred." It happened to be in the 
power of the person to whom I confided this secret^ to send Ne- 
cessity once more. Once more, then, bowing to its empire, I 
submit to the task it enjoins. 

This case has something similar to a theatrical anecdote told, 
I think, by GoUey Gibber. 

^^ A performer of a very mean salary played the apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet so exactly to the satisfaction of the audience, 
that this little part, independent of the other characters, drew 
immense houses whenever the play was performed. The ma- 
nager, in consequence, thought it but justice to advance the ac- 
tor^s salary ; on which the poor man (who, like the character 
he represented, had been half starved before) began to live so 
comfortably, he became too plump for the part ; and being of no 
importance in any thing else, the manager of course now wholly 
discharged him ; and thus, actually reducing him to the want 
of a piece of bread, in a short time he became a proper figure 
for the part again.*' 

Welcome, then, thou all-powerful principle, Necessity! thoit, 
who art the instigator of so many bad authors and actors ; but, 
to their shame, not of all : thou, who from my infancy seldom 
hast forsaken me, still abide with me. I will not complain of 
any hardship thy commands require, so thoudoest not urge my 
pen to prostitution. In all thy rigour, oh do not force my toil 
to libel, or, what is equally pernicious, panegyric on the un- 
worthy ! 

1791. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DoRRiFORTH, bred at St. Omer's in all the scholastic rigour 
of* that college, was, by education and the solemn vows of bis 
order, a Roman Catholic priest; but, nicely discriminating be- 
tween the philosophical and the superstitious part of the cha- 
racter, he adopted the foimer only, and possessed qualities not 
unworthy of the first professors of Christianity. Every virtue 
which it was his vocation to preach it was his care to practise ; 
nor was he in the class of those religious, who, by secluding 
themselves from the world, fly from the merit they might acquire 
in reforming mankind. He refused to shelter himself from the 
temptations of the layman by the walls of a cloister; but saught 
for, and found that shelter within the centre of London where 
he dwelt, in his own prudence, justice, fortitude, and tempe- 
rance. 

He was about thirty, and had lived in the metropolis near five 
years, when a gentleman, above his own age, but with whom he 
had in his youth contracted a sincere friendship, died, and left 
him the sole guardian of his daughter, who was then eighteen. 

The deceased Mr. Milner, on his approaching dissolution, per- 
fectly sensible of his state, thus reasoned with himself before he 
made the nomination : — ''I have formed no intimate friendship 
during my own life, except one : I can be said to know the heart 
of no man, except the heart of Dorriforth. After knowing his, 
1 never sought acquaintance with another ; I did not wish to 
lessen the exalted estimation of human nature which he had in^ 
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spired. In this moment of trembling apprehension for every 
thought which dares cross my mind, and more for every action 
which soon I must be called to answer for ; all worldly views 
here thrown aside, I act as if that tribunal, before which I every 
moment expect to appear, were now sitting in judgment upon 
my purpose. The care of an only child is the great charge 
which, in the tremendous crisis, I have to execute. These 
earthly affections that bind me to her by custom, sympathy, or 
what I fondly call parental love, would direct me to consult her 
present happiness, and leave her to the care of those whom she 
thinks her dearest friends; but they are friends only in the sun- 
shine of fortune : in the cold nipping frost of disappointment, 
sickness, or connubial strife, they will forsake the house of care, 
although the very fabric which they may have themselves 
erected." 

Here the excruciating anguish of the father overcame that of the 
dying man. 

" In the moment of desertion," continued he, ^' which I now 
picture to myself, where will my child find comfort? That 
heavenly aid which religion provides, and which now, amidst 
these agonising tortures, cheers with humble hope my afflicted 
soul ; that she will be denied." 

It is in this place proper to remark, that Mr. Milner was a 
member of the church of Rome ; but on his marriage with a 
lady of Protestant tenets, they mutually agreed their sons should 
be educated in the religious opinion of their father, and their 
daughters in that of their mother. One child only was the re- 
sult of their union ; the child whose future welfare now occupied 
the anxious thoughts of her. expiring father. From him the 
care of her education had been withheld, as he kept inviolate his 
promise to her departed mother on the article of religion, and 
therefore consigned his daughter to a boarding-school for Protes- 
tants, whence she returned with merely such ideas of piety as 
ladies of fashion, at her age, mostly imbibe. Her little heart, em- 
ployed in all the endless pursuits of personal accomplishments, 
had left her mind without one ornament, except such as nature 
gave ; and even they were not wholly preserved from the ra- 
vages made by its rival, art. 

While her father was in health he beheld, with extreme de- 
light, his accomplished daughter, without one fault which taste 
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or elegance could have imputed to her ; nor ever inquired what 
might be her other failings. But, cast on a bed of sickness, and 
upon the point of leaving her to her fate, those failings at once 
rushed on his thought ; and all the pride, the fond enjoyment he 
had taken in beholding her open the ball, or delight her hearers 
with her wit or song, escaped his remembrance, or, not escaping 
it, were lamented with a sigh of compassion, or a contemptuous 
frown at such frivolous qualifications. 

''Something essential," said he to himself, ''must be con- 
sidered — something to prepare her for an hour like this. Can 
I then leave her to the charge of those who themselves never re- 
member such an hour will come P Dorriforth is the only per- 
son I know, who, uniting the moral virtues to those of religion, 
and pious faith to native honour, will protect without controlling, 
instruct without tyrannising, comfort without flattering; and per- 
haps, in time, make good by choice, rather than by constraint, 
the tender object of his dying friend's sole care." 

Dorriforth, who came post from London to visit Mr. Milner 
in his illness, received, a few moments before his death, all his 
injunctions, and promised to fulfil them. But, in this last token 
of his friend's perfect esteem, he still was restrained from all au- 
thority to direct his ward in one religious opinion, contrary to 
those her mother had professed, and in which she herself had 
been educated. 

" Never perplex her mind with any opinions that may dis- 
turb, but cannot reform," were his latest words ; andDorriforth's 
reply gave him entire satisfaction. 

Miss Milner was not with her father at this affecting period : 
some delicately nervous friend, with whom she was on a visit at 
Bath, thought proper to conceal from her not only the danger of 
his death, but even his indisposition, lest it might alarm a mind 
she thought too susceptible. This refined tenderness gave poor 
Miss Mihier the almost insupportable agony of hearing that her 
father was no more, even before she was told he was not in 
health. In the bitterest anguish she flew to pay her last duty 
to his remains, and performed it with the truest filial love ; while 
Dorriforth, upon important business, was obliged to return to 
town. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DoRRiFORTH returned to London heavily afflicted for the loss 
of his friend; and yet, perhaps, with his thoughts more engaged 
upon the trust which that friend had reposed in him. He knew 
the life Miss Milner had been accustomed to lead : be dreaded 
the repulses his admonitions might possibly meet; and feared be 
had undertaken a task he was too weak to execute — the protec- 
tion of a young woman of fashion. 

Mr. Dorriforth was nearly related to one of our first catholic 
peers: his income was by no means confined, but approaching 
to affluence ; yet such was his attention to those in poverty, and 
the moderation of his own desires, that he lived in all the care- 
ful plainness of economy. His habitation was in the house of a 
Mrs. Horton, an elderly genUewoman, who liad a maiden niece 
residing with her, not many years younger than herself. But, 
although Miss Woodley was thirty-five, and in person exceeding- 
ly plain, yet she possessed such cheerfulness of temper, and such 
an inexhaustible fund of good nature, that she escaped not only 
the ridicule, but even the appellation of an old maid. 

In this house Dorriforth had lived before the death of Mr. 
Horton; nor upon that event had he thought it necessary^ not- 
withstanding his religious vow of celibacy, to fly the roof of two 
sudi innocent females as Mrs. Horton and her niece. On their 
part, they regarded him with all that respect and reverence 
which the most religious flock shows to its pastor; and his friend- 
ly society they not only esteemed a spiritual, but a temporal ad- 
vantage, as the liberal stipend he allowed for his apartments and 
board enabled them to continue in the large and commodious 
house which they had occupied during the life of Mr. Horton. 

Here, upon Mr. Dorriforth's return from his journey, prepara- 
tions were commenced for the reception of his ward ; her fathej: 
having made it his request thlit she might, for a time at least, 
reside in the same house with her guardian, receive the same 
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visits, and cultivate the acqiiaiatance of his eompaniont and 
friends. 

When the will of her father was made known to Miss Milner, 
she submitted without the least reluctance to all he had re- 
quired. Her mind, at that time impressed with the most poig-- 
nant sorrow for his loss, made no distinction of happiness that 
was to come; and the day was appointed, with her sSlent ac- 
quiescence, when she was to arrive in London, and there lake 
up her abode, with all the retinue of a rich heiress. 

Mrs. Horton was delighted with the addition this acquisition 
to her family was Ukely to make to her annual income and style 
of living. The good-natured Miss Woodley was overjoyed at 
the expectation of their new guest, yet she herself could not tell 
why ; but the reason was, that her kind heart wanted a more 
ample field for its benevolence : and now her thoughts were all 
pleasingly employed how she should render, not only the lady 
herself, but even all ber attendants, happy in their new situation. 

The reflections of Dorriforth were less agreeably engaged: 
cares, doubts, fears, possessed his mind — and so forcibly pos- 
sessed it, that, upon every occasion which offered, he would 
inquisitively endeavour to gain intelligence of his ward^s disposi- 
tion before he saw ber; for he was, as yet, a stranger not only 
to the real propensities of her mind, but even to her person; a 
constant round of visits having prevented his meeting her at her 
father's, the very few times he had been at his house, since her 
final return from school. The first person whose opinion he, 
with all proper reserve, asked concerning Miss Milner, was 
Lady Evans, the widow of a baronet, who frequently visited at 
Mrs. Horton's. 

But that the reader may be interested in what Dorriforth 
says and does, it is necessary to give some description of his 
person and manners. His figure was tall and elegant ; but his 
face, except a pair of dark bright eyes, a set of white teeth, and 
a graceful arrangement in his clerical curls of brown hair, had 
not one feature to excite admiration — yet such a gleam of sen- 
sibility was diffused over each, that many persons admired his 
visage as completely handsome, and all were more or less at- 
tracted by it In a word, the charm, that is here meant to be 
described, is a countenance — on his you read the feelings of his 
heart — saw all its inmost workings — the quick pulses that beat 
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-sv'iih hope and fbaf , or the gentle ones that m6ved in a ifiore 
equal course of patience and resignation. On this countenance 
his thoughts were portrayed; and as his mind was enriched 
with every virtue that could make it valuable, so was his face 
adorned with every expression of those virtues ; and they not 
only gave a lustre to his aspect, but added an harmonious sound 
to att he uttered : it was persuasive, it was perfect eloquence ; 
whilst in his looks you beheld his thoughts moving with his lips, 
and ever coinciding with what he said. 

With one of those expressions of countenance, which re- 
vealed anxiety of heart, and yet with that graceful restraint of 
all gesticulation, for which he was remarkable, even in his most 
anxious concerns, he addressed Lady Evans, who had called 
on Mrs. Horton to hear and to request the news of the day : 
" Your Ladyship was at Bath last spring — you know the ydung 
lady to whom I have the honour of being appointed guardian. 
Pray '' 

He was earnestly intent upon asking a question, but was 
prevented by the person interrogated. 

'^ Dear Mr. Dorrifortb, do not ask me any thing abotit Miss 
Milner: when I saw her she was very young; though, indeed, 
that is but three months ago, and she can't be much older now/' 

" She is eighteen," answered Dorriforth, colouring with re- 
gret at the doubts which this lady bad increased, but not in- 
spired. 

" And she is very beautiful — that I can assure you," said 
Lady Evans. 

'' Which I call no qualification," said Dorriforth, rising from 
his chair in evident uneasiness. 

*^ But where thete is nothing else, let me tell you, beauty is 
something. 

'' Much worse than nothing in my opinion," returned Dorri- 
forth. 

" But now, Mr. Dorriforth, do not, from what I have said, 
frighten yourself, and imagine your ward worse than she really 
is. All I know of her is merely, that she^s young, idle, indis- 
creet, and giddy, with half-a-dozen lovers in her suite ; some 
coxcombs, othefs men of gallantry, some single, and . others 
married." 

Dorriforth started. " For the first time of my life," cried 
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he, with a manly sorrow, " I wish I had uever known her fa- 
ther." 

" Nay," said Mfs. Horton, who expetted ev^ry Ihiilfe tb hap- 
peh just as she wished (for heither ah ejccellidiit eduicl5tli5n, the 
hest ifiomp^hJ9 nor long e^cperience, had betBii able t6 cilUiVatc 
^r brighten this good lady's understanding) — '* Nay," said she, 
*• I iam sure, Mr. Doi'rifoWh, you will soon convert her from all 
Mt evil ways." 

" Dear me," returned L^dy Evans, " I duA sul*e I rifeVer ineant 
to hint at any thing evil; and fok* what I have said, I will give 
you up my authors if ybu please; for they were liot observ^ltions 
of my own: all I do is 10 mention them again." 

I'he good-natured Miss Woodley, who sat Working at the 
window, an humble, but an attentive listener to this discourse, 
ventured here to saty exactly isix Words : *' Thfen don't mention 
them any more." 

" Let Us change the subject," Said Dorriforth. 

" With ^l my he^rt," cried Lady Evans; and 1 am sure It will 
be to the youug lady's adVaht^ge." 

<'Is Miss Miluer tall or short !^" ^ked Mrs. (torton, still 
wishing for farther ififohmatioii. 

** Oh, tall enough of all conscietice," returned she : " I tell 
you again that nO fault t;an be foUtid With her pe^Soh.^' 

" But if her hiiiid is defective,'* exclaimed Dort'iforth, with a 
sigh. 

*^ That may be improved ds Well as the pet^bU,** eried Miss 
Woodley. 

** No, my de^r," retunied Lady Evatis, " I Uever heard bf a 
pdd to m^lke straight £lii ill-shapen disposition." 

" Oh, yes," answered Miss Woodley : " good company, good 
hooks, experience, and the misfobtuues of Others, may have 
more power to form the mind tO Virtue, than '* 

Miss Woodley was not permitted to proceed; for Lady Evans, 
rislug hastily from her seat, cried, " I must be gone — I have 
a hundred people waiting for me at home — besides, were 1 in- 
dined to hear a sermoU, I should desire Mr. Dorriforth to preach, 
and not you." • 

Just then Mrs. Hillgrave was announced. "And here is Mrs." 
Hillgrave," continued she : " I believe, Mrs. Hillgrave, ybu know 
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Miss Milner; donH you? The young lady who has lately lost 
her father ?" 

Mrs. Hillgrave was the i^ife of a merchant who had met 
with severe losses : as soon as the name of Miss Milner was 
uttered, she lifted up her hands, and the tears started in her 
eyes. 

" There !" cried Lady Evans, " I desire you will give your 
opinion of her, and I am sorry I cannot stay to hear it.^ Saying 
this, she curtesied and took her leave. 

When Mrs. Hilgrave had been seated a few minutes, Mrs. 
Horton, who loved information equally with the most inquisitive 
of her sex, asked the new visiter — ^* if she might be permitted 
to know, why at the mention of Miss Milner, she had seemed so 
much affected." 

This question exciting the fears of Dorriforth, he turned an- 
xiously round, attentive to the reply. 

'^ Miss Milner," answered she, *^ has been my benefactress, 
and the best I ever had." As she spoke, she took out her 
handkerchief and wiped away the tears that ran down her face. 

"How so?" cried Dorriforth eagerly, with his own eyes 
moistened with joy, nearly as much as hers were with gratitude. 

" My husband, at the commencement of his distresses," re- 
plied Mrs. Hillgrave, *' owed a sum of money to her father, and, 
from repeated provocations, Mr. Milner was determined to seize 
upon all our effects. His daughter, however, by her interces- 
sions, procured us time, in order to dischai^e the debt; and 
when she found that time was insufficient, and her father no 
longer to be dissuaded from his intention, she secretly sold 
some of her most valuable ornaments to satisfy his demand, and 
screen us from its consequences." 

Dorriforth, pleased at this recital, took Mrs. Hillgrave by the 
hand, and told her, " she should never want a friend," 

" Is Miss Milner tall or short?" again asked Mrs. Horton, 
fearing, from the sudden pause which had ensued, the subject 
should be dropped. 

" I don't know," answered Mrs. HiUgrave. 

" Is she handsome, or ugly?" 

" I really can't tell." 

" It is very strange you should not take notice." 
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'^ I did take notice, but I cannot depend upon niy own judg- 
ment. To me she appeared beautiful as an angel; but, per^ 
haps, I was deceived by the beauties of her disposition.^' 



CHAPTER III. 

This gentlewoman's visit in$pired Mr. Dorriforth with some 
confidence in the principles and character of his ward. The day 
arrived on which she was to leave her late father's seat, and fiH 
her abode at Mrs. Horton's; and her guardian, accompanied by 
Miss Woodley, went in his carriage to meet her, and waited at 
an inn on the road for her reception. 

After many a sigh paid to the memory of her father. Miss 
Milner, upon the tenth of November, arrived at the place, half- 
way on her journey to town, where Dorriforth and Miss Wood- 
ley were expecting her. Besides attendants, she had with her a 
gentleman and lady, distant relations of her mother's, who thought 
it but a proper testimony of their civility to attend her part of the 
way, — but who so much envied her guardian the trust Mr. 
Milner had reposed in him, that as soon as they had delivered 
her safe into his care, they returned. 

When the carriage, which brought Miss Milner, stopped at 
the mn gate, and her name w^as announced to Dorriforth, he 
turned pale — something like a foreboding of disaster trembled 
at his heart, and, consequently, spread a gloom over all his face. 
Miss Woodley was even obliged to rouse him from the dejection 
into which he was cast, or he would have sunk beneath it: she 
was obliged also to be the first to welcome his lovely charge — 
lovely beyond description. 

But the natural vivacity, the gaiety which report had given to 
Miss Milner, were softened by her recent sorrow to a meek sad- 
ness — and that haughty display of charms, imputed to her man- 
ners, was changed to a pensive demeanour. The instant Dor- 
riforth was introdilted toherby Miss Woodley as her " guardian, 
and her deceased father's most beloved friend," she burst into 
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tearsj kpelt dow9 to bim for ^ uaomeAt, and pT0iiiise4 ?vf r io 
obey him as h^r father. li^ b^d his handkerchief to his facial 
the time, or ^he would hs^ve heboid the agit^tim^-tbe repiQte&t 
sensations of his heart. 

This affecting introduction being over, after some minutes 
passed in general conversation, the carriages were again ordered ; 
and bidding farewell to the relations who had accompanied her^ 
Miss Milnery her guardian, and Miss Woodley departed for town ; 
the two ladies in Miss Milner^s carriage^ and Dorriforth in that 
in which she came. 

Miss Woodley, as they rode along, made no attempts to in- 
gratiate herself with Miss Milner; though, perhaps, such an ho- 
nour Plight constitute on^ of her first wishes : she behaved to her 
but 9j3 she constantly b(^av?4 to every other huQian qreatureV 
and that w^ suSicieat to ga,in the esteem of a person possessed 
of s^n understanding equal to Miss Milner^s. 8he had penetra- 
tion to discover Miss Woodjey'e miaffected worth, a«d wa^ sPQft 
i|i.djLieed to rew^ird it with the wfi^rmesft frieB45hip. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^VrrER a night's rest in (4ondaii, — less violently ioapresdecf 
with the loss of her fath^^ recojo^iled, if not alfesidy attached to 
her new acquaintance, her thoughts pleasingly occupied with the 
reflection that &he was in that gay metropolis, a wild and raptu- 
rous picture Oif which her active fancy had often formed, — Miss 
Milner waked froin a peaceful and refreshing sleep, with mncb 
of that vivacity, and vk:ith £|U thQ^e airy (charms, whichi^ for a 
while, had yielded their transcendent potw^r to the weaker in- 
fluence of her filial sorrow. 

Beautiful as she had appeared io Miss Woodley and to Po^jei* 
forth on the preceding day,^ when she joined them thi^ n^u*mng 
at breakfig^, re-possessed of her lively* e^tegance ^nd dignifiiedt 
simplicity, they gazed at her, ^i^ at each other alternately, with. 
astonish«^ent : and Mrs. Horton^ as she sat at the he^^d olk^eK 
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tea-taJ^k, ficH herself but as a menial servant ; bi^ch cominaiid has 
Yieauty when united with sense and virtue. In Miss IVIilner k 
was so united. Yet let not our over-scrupulous readers be mis- 
led, and extend their idea of b^r virtue 30 as to magnify it be- 
yond that which frail mortals commonly possess ; nor must they 
cavil if, on a nearer view, they find it less : but let them ccMBUsider, 
that if she had more faults than generally belong to others, she 
had likewise mor^ temptations. 

From her infancy she had been indulged in all her wishes to 
the extreme of lolly, and started habitually at the unpleasant 
voice of ciontrol. She was beautiful ; she had been too frequent- 
ly told the high value of that beauty, and thought every moment 
passed in wasteful idleness during which she was not gaining 
some new conquest. She had a quick sensibility, which too fre- 
quently discovered itself in the immediate resentment of injuries 
or neglect. She had, besides, acquired the dangerous charac- 
ter of a wil) but to which she had no real pretensions, although 
the most discerning critic, bearing her converse, might fall into 
this mistake. Her replies had all the effect of repartee, not be- 
cause she possessed those qualiti^ which can properly be called 
wit, but that what she said was delivered with an energy, an 
instantaneous and powerful conei^tion of the sentiment, joined 
with a real or a well^counterfeited simplicity, a quick turn of the 
eye, and an arch smile. Her words were but the words of 
others, and, like diose of others, put into common sentences: but 
the ddivery made them pass for wit, as grace in an ill-propor- 
tioned figure will often make it pass for symmetry. 

And now, leaving description, the reader must form a judg- 
ment of the ward of Dorriforib by her actions; by all the round 
of gpeat w trivial circumstances tha^i shall be related. 

At breakfast, which bad just begun at the commencement of 
this chapter, the eonversation was lively on the part of Miss 
Milner, wise on the part of Dorrifortb, good on the part of Miss 
Woodley, and an endeav(mr at all three of those qualities on the 
part of Mrs. Horton. The discourse at lei^^di drew from Mr. 
Dorrifortb this observation :— * 

" You have a greater resemblance of your lather. Miss Milner, 
than I imagined you had from report : 1 did not expect to find 
you so like him." 
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*<Nor did I, Mr. Dorriforth, expect to find you any thing like 
what you are r c 

" No I pray what did you expect to find me ?" 
^^ I expected to find you an elderly man, and a plain man.'^ 
This was spoken in an artless manner, but in a tone which 
obviously declared she thought her guardian both young and 
handsome. He replied, but not without some little embarrass- 
ment, — '' A plain man you shall find me in aH my actions.^' 
"Then your actions are to contradict your appearance." 
For in what she said, Miss Milner had the quality peculiar to 
wits, of hazarding the thought that first occurs, which thought 
is generally truth. On this, he paid her a compliment in re^ 
turn:— 

"You, Mtss Milner, I should suppose, must be a very bad 
judge of what is plain, and what is not." 
"How so ?^ 

"Because I am sure you will readily own you do not think 
yourself handsome ; and allowing that, you instantly want judg- 
ment." 

"And I would rather want judgment than beauty," she replied; 
"and so I give up the one for the other." 

With a serious face, as if proposing a very serious question, 
Dorriforth continued — "And you really believe you are not 
handsome?" 

"I should, if I consulted my own opinion, believe that I was 
not: but in some respects I am like Roman CathoUcs; I donH 
believe upon my own understanding, but from what other peo- 
ple tell me." 

"And let this convince you," replied Dorriforth, "that what 
we.teach is truth; for you fmd you would be deceived, did you 
not trust to persons who knew better than yourself. But, my 
dear Miss Milner, we will talk upon some other topic, and never 
resume this again. We differ in opinion, I dare say, on one 
subject only; and this difference, I hope, will never extend itself 
to any other. Therefore, let not religion be named between 
us ^ for as I have resolved never to persecute you, in pity be 
grateful, and do not persecute me." 

Miss Milner looked with surprise that any thing so hghtly said 
should be so seriously received. The kind Miss Woodley ejacu-** 
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lateda short prayer to herself, that Heaven would forgive her 
youpg friend the involuntary sin of religious ignorance; while 
Mrs. Horton unperceived, as she imagined, made the sign of the 
cross upon her forehead, as a guard against the infectious taint 
of heretical opinions. This pious ceremony Miss Milner hy 
chance observed, and now showed such an evident propensity to 
burst into a fit of laughter, that the good lady of the house 
oould no longer contain her resentment, but exclaimed, *' God 
forgive you,'' with a severity so different from the sentiment which 
the words conveyed, that the object of her anger was, on this, 
obliged freely to indulge that impulse which she had in vain 
been struggling to suppress; and no longer suffering under the 
agony of restraint, she gave way to her humour, and laughed 
with a liberty so uncontrolled, that it soon left her in the room 
with none but the tender-hearted Miss Woodley a witness of her 
folly. 

« " My dear Miss Woodley," then cried Miss Milner, after re- 
covering herself, *^ I am afraid you will not forgive me.'' 

"No, indeed I will not," returned Miss Woodley. 

But how unimportant, how weak, how ineffectual are words 
in conversation, looks and manners alone express: for Miss 
Woodley, with her charitable face and mild accents, saying she 
would not forgive implied only forgiveness ; while Mrs. Horton, 
with her enraged voice and aspect, begging Heaven to pardon 
the offender, palpably said, she thought her unworthy of all 
pardon. 



CHAPTER V. 

Six weeks have now elapsed since JMiss Milner has been in 
London, partaking with delight all its pleasures ; while Dorri* 
forth has been sighing with apprehension, attending to all her 
words and ways with precaution, and praying with zealous fer- 
v<Air for her safety. Her own and her guardian's acquaintance, 
and, added to them, the new friendships (to use the unmeaning 
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language pf the world) wblcb she was oDoiiBu^lIyi formiog, 
crowded ^o perpetually to the liouse, that seldom bad Dorrifopth 
even a moment lefthim from hi^r yisits or visiters» to warn her of 
her dapger ; yet when a moment offered, he caught it eaj^erly— 
pressed the pecessity of "time not always passed in society; of 
reflection, of reading, of thoughts for a future 3tate, and of vir- 
tue^ acquired to make old age supportable.'* That forcible 
power of genuine feeling, which direct^ the tongue to eloquence, 
had its eSept while she listened to him, ai|d she sometimes put 
on the looks aqd gesture of assent; sometimes even spoke the 
language of conviction ; but this the first call of dissipation would 
change to ilRimed raillery, or peevish remonstrance, at being 
limited in delights which her birth and fprtnne entitled her to 
enjoy. 

Among the many visiters who attended at her levees, and fol- 
lowed her wherever she went, there was one who seemed, even 
when absent from her, to share her thoughts. This was Lord 
Frederick Lawnley, the younger son of a duke, and the avow- 
ed favourite of all the most im^ning women of taste* 

He was not more than twenty-three; animated, elegant, ex- 
tremely handsome, and possessed of every aocomplishment that 
would captivate a heart less susceptible of love than Miss Mil- 
nerV w^as snpposed to he, With these allurements, no wonder 
if she to<A pleasure in his company; no wonder if s<be took pride 
in having it known that he was among the number of her de- 
voted admirers. Dorriforth beheld this growing intimacy with 
alternate pain and pleasure : he wished to see Miss Milner mar- 
ried, to see his charge in the protection of another, rather than 
of himself ; yet under the care of a young nobleman, immersed 
in all the vices of the town, without one moral excellence, but 
SUC& as might result eventually from the influence of the mo- 
ment — under such care he trembled for her happiness; yet 
trembled more lest her heart should be purloined without even 
the authority of matrimonial views. 

With sentiments like tliese, Porriforth eonld nev^r disguise 
his uneasiness at the sight of {iord Frederic ; uor could the latter 
want penetration to discern the suspicion of the guardian ; and, 
consequently, oach was embarrassed in 'th9 presence of the 
other- Miss Milner observed — but observed with indifference 
T^the sensations of both : there was but one passion which tbea 
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held ^ place in her bosom, apd that was vanity; vanity ^eiined 
into all the species of pride, vain-glory, self-approbatiop ; an 
inordinate de^re qf admiriition, and an immoderate einiloyment 
of the art of pleasmg, for her own individuikl happinesa, and not 
for the happiness of others. Still had she a heart incline, and 
oftentimes affected hy tendencies less unworthy ; hut those ap- 
proaches to whsi/i was estimable, wore in their first impulse too 
frequently met and intercepted by sQme daHing foWy. 

Miss Wppdiey (who oonld easily diseover n virtue, although 
of the most dimiwtive kind^ ^nd Siparoely thrqiigh the magnify- 
ing glass of calumny could ever perceive a fault) was Miss 
Milner^S inseparable companion at liome^ and her zealous ad- 
vocate -with Qorrifortby whenever, during her absence, she 
became the subject of discourse. He listet^ with hope to the 
praises of her friend, but saw with despair hPW little they were 
merited. Sometimes he struggled to subdue his anger, but 
oftener strove to suppress tears of pity for his ward's hapless 
state. 

By this time all her asequaint^uee bad given Lord Frederiek 

to her as a lover; the servants whispered it, and some of the 
public priuts haA even fixed the day of marri^^e: but as 90 ex- 
planation h^d taken place on his part, DorrifQrth's uneasii^esi 

was increased ; and he seriously told S'liss Milner, he thought it 
would be indispensably prudent in her to entreat Lord Frede- 
rick to discontinue his visits. She smiled with ridicule at the 
caution; hut finding it repeated, and in a manner that indicated 
authority, she promised not only to make, but to enforce the 
request The next time he came, she did so; assuring him it 
was by her guardian's desire, - who, from motives of delicacy, 
had permitted her to solicit as a favour what he could himself 
make as a demand." Lord Frederick reddened with anger : 
he loved Miss Mibier ; but be doubted whether, from the frequent 
proofs he had experienced of his own inconstancy, he should 
continue to love ; and this interference of her guardian threatened 
an explanation or a dismissiiou, before he bect^me thoroughly 
acquainted with his own heart. Alarmed, confounded, and 
provoked, he replied, — 

" By heaven, I believe Mr. Dorrifor^h loves you himself ; 
and it is jealousy alone that makes him treat me in this manner.^ 

" For shame, my Lord," cried Miss Woodley, who was pre- 
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sent, and who trembled with horror at the sacrilegious suppo^ 
sition. 

** Nay, shame to him, if he is not in love,'' answered his Lord- 
ship ; ^^ for who but a savage could behold beauty like hers 
without owning its power ?'' 

" Habit,'' replied Miss Milner, " is every thing: Mr. Dorri- 
forth sees and converses with beauty : but, from habit, he does ' 
not fall in love; and you, my Lord, from habit, often do." 

*^ Then you believe that love is not in my disposition ?" 

*^ No more of it, my Lord, than habit could very soon ex- 
tinguish." 

'^ But I would not have it extinguished : I would rather it 
should mount to flame ; for I think it a crime to be insensible 
of the divine blessings love can bestow." 

*^ Then you indulge the passion to avoid a sin? This very 
motive deters Mr. Dorriforth from that indulgence." 

'^ It ought to deter him, for the sake of his oaths : but mo- 
nastic vows, like those of marriage, were made to be broken ; 
and surely when your guardian cast his eyes on you, his 
wishes " 

" Are never less pure," she replied eagerly, " than those 
which dwell in the bosom of my celestial guardian." 

At that instant Dorriforth entered the room. The colour 
had mounted into Miss Milner's face, from the warmth with . 
which she had delivered her opinion ; and his accidental en- 
trance at the very moment this praise had been conferred upon 
him in his absence heightened the blush to a deep glow on 
every feature : confusion and earnestness caused even her lips 
to tremble, and her whole frame to shake. 

** What is the matter ?" cried Dorriforth, looking with con- 
cern on her discomposure. 

** A compliment paid by herself to you, sir," replied Lord 
Frederick, '^ has affected your ward in the manner you hav^ 
seen." 

" As if she blushed at the untruth," said Dorriforth. 

" Nay, that is unkind," cried Miss Woodley; " for if you had 
been here " 

^' I would not have said what I did," replied Miss Milnei*, 
^' but had left him to vindicate himself." 

*♦ Is it possible that I can want any vindication ? Who 
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would think it worth their while to slander so unimportant a 
person as I am P" 

^^ The man who has the charge of Miss Milner,'' replied Lord 
Frederick, '' derives a consequence from her.'' 

" No ill consequence, I hope, my Lordl" said Dorriforth, 
with a firmness in his voice, and with an eye so fixed, that his 
antagonist hesitated for a moment in want of a reply ; and Miss. 
Milner softly whispering to him, as her guardian turned his 
head, to avoid an ailment, he bowed acquiescence. Then, 
as if in compUment to her, he changed the subject ; and with 
an air of ridicule he cried, — 

"I wish, Mr. Dorriforth, you would give me absolution of 
all my sins, for 1 confess they are many, and manifold." 

" Hold, ray Lord," exclaimed Dorriforth, " do not confess 
before the ladies, lest, in order to excite their compassion, you 
should be tempted to accuse yourself of sins you have never yet 
committed." 

At this Miss Milner laughed, seemingly so well pleased, that 
Lord Frederick, with a sarcastic sneer, repeated, — * 

— " From Abelard it came, 
And Eloisa still must love the name.^ 

Whether from an inattention to the quotation, or from a con- 
sciousness it was wholly inapplicable, Dorriforth heard it with- 
out one emotion of shame or of anger — while Miss Milner 
seemed shocked at the implication ; her pleasantry was imme- 
diately suppressed, and she threw open the sash and held her 
head out at the window, to conceal the embarrassment these 
lines had occasioned. 

The Earl of Elmwood was at that juncture announced — a 
CathoUc nobleman, just come of age, and on the eve of marriage. 
His visit was to his cousin, Mr. Dorriforth ; but as all cere- 
monious visits were alike received by Dorriforth, Miss Milner, 
and Mrs. Horton's family, in one common apartment, Lord Elm- 
wood was ushered into this, and of course directed the conyer^ 
sation to a different topic. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

With ^n a&jtiOUd desire that the dffet^tion, or acquaintfiktice, 
between Lord F^rederick and Miss Milner might be (inaUy dis- 
solved, her guardian received, with ittfliiitid satisfaction, over^ 
lures of marriage from Sir EdWa^d Ashtoii. Sir Edward was 
not young Or handsome, old or iigly, but immensely rich, and 
pOBS^sed of qualities that made him worthy of the happiness to 
which he aspired. He was the man whom Dorriforth would 
have chosen before any other fok" the husband of his ward; and 
his wishes made him sometimes hope, against his cooler judg- 
ment^ that Sir Edward would not be rejected. He was resolved, 
at all events, to tty the forde of his dWii power in the strongest 
recommendation of him. 

Notwithstanding that dissimilarity of opinion which, in almost 
every instance, subsisted between Miss Milner and her guardian, 
there was in general the most punctilious observance of good 
manners from each towards the other— ^n the part of Dorriforth 
more especially; for his politeness would sometimes appear 
even like the result of a system which he had marked out for 
himself, as the only means to keep his ward restrained within 
the same limitations. Whenever he addressed her there was 
an unusual reserve upon his countenance, and more than usual 
gentleness in the tone of his voice : this appeared the effect of 
sentiments which her birth and situation inspired, joined to a 
studied mode of i*espect, best calculated to enforce the same 
from her. The wished-for consequence was produced; for 
though there was an instinctive rectitude in the understanding 
of Miss Milner that would have taught her, without other in^ 
sti*uction, what manners to observe towards her deputed father; 
yet, from some volatile thought, or some quick sense of feelings 
which she had not been accustomed to correct, she was per- 
petually on the verge of treating him with levity; but he would 
on the instant recall her recollection by a reserve too awful, and 
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a gentleness too sacred for her to violate. The distiiictiott 
which hoth required wai^ thus, by his skilful msltiagement alotie, 
preserved. 

One morning he took ati opportunity, before her ahcl Miss 
Woodley, to introduce and press the i^iibject of Sir £dlvard 
Ashtoti's hopes, tie first spoke warmly in his praise ; then 
pkinly said that he believed she possessed tfa^ power of mstkiiig 
so deserving a man happy to the summit of his wishes. A laugh 
of ridicule was the only answer; but a sudden frown from Dor- 
riforth haVing silenced her mii*th, he resumed his iisud polite- 
ness, and said, — 

'^ i wish you tvould show a bettet* taste than thus pointedly 
to disapprove of Sir Edwatd." 

" How, Mr. Dorriforth, can you expect me to give p^oofs of 
a good taste, wheil Sir Edward, whom you consider with such 
high esteem, has given sO bad an example of his, in approving 
me?" 

Dorriforth wished not to flatter her by a compliment she 
seemed to have sought for, and for a moment hesitated what 
answer to make. 

'< Reply, sir, to thdt qtiestion," she said. 

" Why, then^ madam," returned he, " it is my Opinion, that 
supposing what your humility has advanced be just, yet Sit 
Edward will not suffer by the suggestion; for in cases wher^ th^ 
heart is so immediately concerned, as I believe Sir Edward's to 
be, taste^ or rather reason, has little power to act." 

" Yoii ai'e in the right, Mr. Dorriforth: this is a proper jus- 
tification of Sir Edwatd,-^and when I fall in love, I beg that 
you will make the same excuse foi* me." 

" Then," said he, earnestlyj " before your heart is in that 
state which I have describedj exert your reason." 

" I shall," answered she, " and assuredly not Consent to 
marry a man whom I could never love." 

" Unless your heart be already disposed of, Miss Milttef , tvhat 
can make yon speak with such a degree of certainty?" 

" He thought on Lord Frederick when he uttered this, and 
he rivetted his eyes Upon hei' as if to penetrate her most secret 
inclinations, and yet trembling foi* what he might find there. 
She blushed, and bet* looks would have confirmed her guilty. 
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if the unembarrassed and free tone of her voice, more than her 
words, had not preserved her from that sentence. 

'' No,^' she replied, '' my heart is not stolen away; and yet 
I can venture to declare, that Sir Edward will never possess it^ 
'' I am sprry, for both your sakes, that these are your sen- 
timents,'' he replied. ^' But as your heart is still your own,'' 
and he seemed rejoiced to find it was, '' permit me to warn you 
how you part with a thing so precious. The dangers, the sor- 
rows you hazard in bestowing it, are greater than you may pos^ 
sibly be aware of. The heart once gone, our thoughts, our 

actions, are no more our own, than that is " He seemed 

forcing himself to utter all this, and yet he broke off as if he 
could have said much more, if the extreme delicacy of the sub- 
ject bad not restricted him. 

When he left the room, and she heard the door close after 
him, she said, with an inquisitive thoughtfulness, " What can 
make good people so skilled in all the weaknesses of the bad P 
Mr. Dorriforth, with all those prudent admonitions, appears 
rather like a man who has passed his life in the gay world, ex- 
perienced all its dangerous allurements, all its repentant sorrows, 
than like one who has lived his whole time secluded in a mo- 
nastic college, or in his own study. Then he speaks with such 
exquisite sensibility on the subject of love, that he commends 
the very thing which he attempts to depreciate. I do not think 
my Lord Frederick would make the passion appear in more 
pleasing colours by painting its delights, than Mr. Dorriforth 
could in describing its sorrows ; and if he talks to me frequently 
in this manner, I shall certainly take pity on Lord Frederick, for 
the sake of his adversary's eloquence," 

Miss Woodley, who heard the conclusion of this speech with 
the tenderest concern, cried, '' Alas ! you then think seriously 
of Lord Frederick !" 

'* Suppose I do, wherefore that a/as.' Miss Woodley?" 
*' Because I fear you will never be happy with him." 
" That is plainly saying, he will not be happy with me." 
" I do not know : I cannot speak of marriage from experience," 
answered Miss Woodley; ''but I think I can guess what it is." 

" Nor can I speak of love from experience," replied Missi 
Milner; '' but I think I can guess what it is." 
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" But do not fall in love, my dear," cried Miss Woodley, 
\^ith her accustomed simplicity of heart, as if she had been 
asking a favour that depended upon the will of the person en- 
treated ; '' pray do not fall in love without the approbation of 
your guardian." 

Her young friend smiled at the inefficacious prayer, but pro- 
mised to do all she could to oblige her. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Sir Edward, not wholly discouraged by the denial with which 
Dorriforth had, with delicacy, acquainted him, still hoped for a 
kind reception : and he was ^o often at the house of Mrs. Hor- 
ton, that Lord Frederick's jealousy was ekcited ; and the tor- 
tures he suffered in consequence convinced him, beyond a 
idoubt, of the sincerity of his affection. Every time he beheld 
the object of his passion (for he still continued his visits, though 
n6t so frequently as heretofore), he pleaded his cause with such 
ardour, that Miss Wdodley, who was sometimes present, and 
ever compassionate, could not resist wishing him succeiss. He 
now unequivocally offered nmrriage, and entrelated that he 
might lay his proposals before Mr. Dorriforth ; but this was 
positively forbidden. 

H<)r reluctance he imputed, however, inore tb the known 
partiality of her guardian for the addresses of Sir Edward, thah 
to any motive which depended upon herself: and to Mr. Dorri- 
forth he conceived a greater dislike than ever; behoving that 
through his interposition, in spite of his ward's attachment, he 
might yet be deprived of her. But Miss Milner declared, both 
to him and to her friend, that love had, at present, gained no 
influence over her mind. Yet did the watchful Miss Woodley 
oftentimes hear a sigh escape from her unknown to herself till 
she was reminded of it; and then a crimson blush would in- 
stantly overspread her face. This seeming struggle with her 
passion endeared her more than ever to Miss Woodley; and 

3 
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she would even risk the displeasure of Dorriforth by her com- 
pliance with every new pursuit that might amuse those leisure 
hours which her friend, she now perceived, passed in heaviness 
of heart. 

Balls, plays, incessant company, at length roused her guar- 
dian from that mildness with which l^ had been accustomed to 
treat her. Night after night his sleep had been disturbed by 
fears for her when abroad : morning after morning it had been 
broken by the clamour of her return. He therefore gravely 
said to her one forenoon as he met her accidentally upon the 
staircase, — 

'' I hope. Miss Miker, you pass this evening at home?" 

Unprepared for the sudden question, she blushed and repUed, 
'^ Yes ;" though she kilew she was engaged to a brilliant as- 
sembly, for which her milliner had been consulted a whole 
week. 

She, however, flattered herself that what she had said might 
be excused as a mistake, the lapse of memory, or some other 
trifling fault, when he should know the truth. The truth was 
earlier divulged than she expected ; for just as dinner was re- 
moved, her footman delivered a message to her froim her mil- 
liner concerning a new dress for the evening — the present 
evening particularly marked. Her guardian looked astonished! 

'' I thought, Miss Milner, you gave me your word that you 
would pass this evening at homeP^' 

'' I mistook ; for I had before given my word that I should 
pass it abroad." 

" Indeed I" cried he. 

'^ Yes, indeed; and I believe it is right that I should keep my 
first promise : is it not ?" 

'^ The promise you gave me, then, you do not think of any 
consequence ?" 

" Yes, certainly, if you do." 

"I do." 

'' And mean, perhaps, to make it of more consequence than 
it deserves, by being offended." 

'^ Whether or not I am offended — you shall find I am." And 
he looked so. 

She caught his piercing eyes—rhers were immediately cast 
down, and she trembled — either with shame or with resentments 
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Mrs. Horton rose from her chair — moved the decanters and 
fruit round the table — stirred the fire — and came back to her 
chair again, before another word was uttered. Nor had this 
good woman's oi&oious labours taken the least from the awk- 
wardness of the silence, which, as soon as the bustle she had 
contrived was over^ returned in its full force. 

At last, Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was preparing to go 
out of the room, when Dorriforth raised his voice, and, in a 
tone of authority, said,— 

*' Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house this evening." 

'' Sirl" she exclaimed, with a kii^d of doubt of what she had 
heard; a surprise, which fixed her hand on the door she had 
half opened, but which now she showed herself irresolute 
whether to open wide in defiance, or to shut submissively. Be- 
fore she could resolve, he rose from bis chair, and said, with a 
force and warmth she had never heard him use before,-^ 

'' I command you to stay at home this evening." And he 
walked inmiediately out of the apartment by another door. 

Her hand fell motionless from that which she held — she ap- 
peared motionless herself — till Mrs. Horton, *' beseeching her 
not to be uneasy at the treatment she had received," made her 
tears flow as if her heart was breaking. 

Miss Woodley would have said something to comfort her; 
but she had caught the infection, and could not utter a word. 
It was not from any real cause of grief that Miss Woodley wept; 
but there was a magnetic quality in tears, which always at- 
tracted hers. 

1^ Mrs. Horton secretly enjoyed this scene, tiiough ibe well- 
meaning of her heart, and the ease of her conscience, did not 
suffer her to think so. She, however, declared she had " long 
prognosticated it would come to this ;" and she " only thanked 
Heaven it was no worse." 

*' What can be worse, ■ madam ?" cried Miss Milner. " Am 
not I disappointed of (tt^ ball?" 

"You don't mean to go, then?" said Mrs. Horton. "I 
commend Jyour prudence; and I dare say it is more than your 
guardian gives you credit for." 

" Do you ^ think I would go," answered Miss Milner, with an 
eagerness that, for a time, suppressed her tears, " in contra- 
diction to his will ?" 

3* 
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^' It is not the first time, I belieye, you have acted contrary 
to that, Miss Milner/' replied Mrs. Horton, and aiFected a ten- 
derness of voice to soften the harshness of her words. 

'^ If you think so, madam, I see nothing that should prevent 
me now." And she went : eagerly out of the room, as if she 
had resolved to disobey him. This alarmed poor Miss Woodley. 
; " My dear aunt," she cried to Mrs. Horton, *' follow and pre- 
vaU upon Miss Miker to give up her design : she means to be 
at the ball, in opposition to her guardian^s will." 

'' Then,'' said Mrs. Horton, 'VFll not be instrumental in de- 
terring her. If she does go, it may be for the best : it may give 
Mr. Dorriforth a clearer knowledge, what means are proper to 
convert her from evil." 

'^ But, my dear madam, she must be preserved from the evil 
of disobedience ; and, as you tempted, you will be the most 
likely to dissuade her. But if you will not, I must endeavour*" 

Miss Woodley was leaving the room to perform this good 
work, when Mrs. Horton, in imitation of the example given 
her by Dorriforth, cried, — 

'^ Niece, I command you not to stir out of this room this 
evening." 

Miss Woodley obediently sat down; and though her thoughts 
and heart were in the chamber of her friend, she never marked, 
by one impertinent word, or by one line of her face, the restraint 
she suffered. 

At the usual hour, Mr. Dorriforth and his ward were sum- 
moned to tea. He entered with a countenance which evinced 
the remains of anger : his eye gave testimony of his. absent 
thoughts; and though he, took up a pamphlet affecting to read, 
it was plain to discern that he scarcely knew he held it in his 
hand. 

Mrs. Horton began to make tea with a mind as intent upon 
something else as Dorriforth's. She longed for the event of 
this misunderstanding; and though sh^wishjed no ill to Miss 
Millner, yet with an inclination bent upon seeing something 
new, without the fatigue of going out of her own house, she 
was not over scrupulous what that novelty might be. But for 
fear she should have the imprudence to speak a word upon the 
subject which employed her thoughts, or even to look as if she 
thought of it at all, she pinched her lips close together, and cast 
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her eyed on vacancy, lest their significant regards might ex- 
pose her to detection. And for fear that any noise should in- 
tercept even the sound of what might happen, she walked across 
the room more softly than usual, and more softly touched every 
thing she was obliged to lay her hand on. 

Miss Woodley thought it her duty to be mute; and now the 
gingle of a tea-spoon was Uke a deep-toned bell, all was so quiet. 
Mrs. Horton, too, in the self-approving reflection that she 
^as not in a quarrel or altercation of any kind, felt herself at 
this moment remarkably peaceful and charitable. Miss Wood- 
ley did not recollect herself so, but was so in reality. In her, 
peace and charity were instinctive virtue^; accident could not 
increase them. 

The tea had scarcely been made, when a servant came with 
Miss Milner's compliments, and she ^' did not mean to have any 
tea.'' The pamphlet shook in Dorriforth's hand while this 
message was deUvered. He believed her to be dressing for her 
evening's entertainment; and now studied in what manner he 
should prevent or resent her disobedience to his commands. 
He coughed-:-drank his tea — endeavoured to talk, but found it 
difficult — ^sometimes he read ; and in this ma^ne^ near two 
hours were passed away, whei^ Miss Milner came into the room 
—not dressed for a baU, b^t as she had risen from dinner. Dor- 
riforth read on, and seemed afraid of looking up, lest he should 
see what he could not have pardoned. ^ She drew a chair, and 
^at at the table by the side of her delighted friend. 

After a few minutes' pause, ai\d some little embarrassment on 
the part of Mrs. Horton, at the disappointment she had to en- 
counter from this unexpected dutiful conduct, she asked Miss 
Milner, " If she would now have any tea ?" — She replied, " No, 
I thank you, ma'am," in a voice so languid, compared with her 
usual one, that Dorriforth lifted up his eyes from the book; and 
seeing her in the same dress that she had worn all the day, 
turned them hastily away from her again — not with a look of 
triumph, but of confusion. 

Whatever he might have Suffered if he had seen Miss Milner 
decorated, and prepared to bid defiance to his cpmmaiids; yet 
even upon that trial, he would not have endured half the pain- 
ful sensations he now for a moment felt — be felt himself to 
Wsime. 
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He feared that he had treated her with too much severity- 
he admired her condescension, accused himself for having ex- 
acted it — he longed to ask her pardon — he did not know how. 

A cheerful reply from her, to a question of Miss Woodley's, 
embarrassed him still more. He wished that she had been sul- 
len : he then would have had a temptation, or pretence, to have 
been sullen too. 

With all these (Sentiments crowding fast upon his heart he still 
read, or seemed to t^ad, as if he took no notice of what was 
passing; till a servant came intd the room Und ai^ed Miss Milner 
at what time sh^ ^ould want the bUrriage ? to which she rej^ed, 
^*/ don't go out to-night." Dorriforth then laid the book out 
of bis handt and, by the time the servant had left the room, 
thus begaoi: — 

fr^ *' Miss Milner, I give you, I fear, some unkind proofs of my 
regard. It is often the ungrateful task of a friend to be trouble- 
some— smnetimeg unmannerly. Forgive the duties of iny office, 
and believe that no one is half so much cdhcemed if it robs you 
of any ^gree of hapjpiness as I myself ain.'^ 

What hie said, he looked with so mucii sincerity, that had she 
been buriiing with rage at his late behaviour, she must have for- 
given him, for the regret which he so forcibly expressed. She 
was going to reply, but found she could not, without accoitips^ny 
ing her words with tears; Hierefore, after the first attempt, she 
desisted. 

On this he rose from his chair, and going to her, said, '^OUce 
more show your submission by Obeying me a second tim6 to-day. 
Keep your appointment; and be assured that I shall issue my 
tBoramands with more circumspection for the future, as I find how 
strictly they are compUed with." 

Miss Milner, th^ gay, the vain, the dissipated, the haughty 
Miss Milner, sunk underheaQi this kindness, and wept with a 
gentleness and pisitience, which did not give more surprise than it 
gavO joy to Dorriforth. He was ehai^med to find her disposiiioii 
so tractable — prophesied to himself the fiiture success of his 
guardianship, and her eternal as well as temporal happiness 
from thi^ specimen of compliance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Although Dorriforth was the good man that he has been de- 
scribed, there were in his nature shades of evil There was an 
obstinacy, which himself and Ins friends termed firmness of otiind ; 
but which, had not religion and some contrary virtues tvcighed 
heavily in the balance, would hav^ frequently degenerated into 
implacable stubbornness. 

The child of a mster once beloved, who married a young of- 
ficer s^ainst her brother's consent, was at the age of three years s 
left an orphan, destitute of all support but from his nucleus ge- 
nerosity ; but though Dorriforth maintained, he would never see 
him. Miss Milner, whose heart was a receptacle for the unfor- 
tunate, no sooner was told the melancholy history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushbrook, the parents of the child, than she longed to be^ 
hold the innocent inhetttor of her guardian's resentment, and 
took Miss Woodley with her to see the boy. He was at a farm- 
house a few miles from the town ; and his extreme beauty and 
engaging manners wanted not the sorrows to which he had been 
born, to give him farther recommendation to the kindness of her 
whb had come to visit him. She lodked at him with admiration 
and pity, and having endeared herself to him by the most affec- 
tionate words and caresses, — on her bidding him farewell, he 
crifed most piteously to go along with her. Unused at any time 
to resist temptatiotis, whether to reprehensible or to laudable 
actions, she yielded to his supplications; and having overcome a 
few scruples of Miss Woodley's, determined to take young Rush- 
brook to town, and present him to his uncle. This design was 
no sooner formed than executed. By making a present to the 
nurse, she readily gained her consent to pirrt with him for a 4ay 
or two; and the excess of the joy denoted by the child on being 
placed in the carriage repaid her beforehand for every reproof 
she might receive from her guardian, for the liberty she had 
taken. 
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*' Besides," said she to Miss Woodley, who had still her fears^ 
^>do you not wish his uncle should have a warmer interest i« 
his care than duty? It is duty alone which induces Mr. DcNrri- 
forth to provide for him: but it is proper that affection should 
have some share in his benevolence; and how, when he grows 
older, will he be so fit an object of the love which compassion 
excites, as he is at present?^ 

Miss Woodley acquiesced. But before they arrived at their 
own door it came into Miss Milner'a remembrance,, that there 
was a^grave sternness in the manners of her guardian when pro-, 
voiced ; the recollection of which made her a little apprehensive 
for what she had done. Her friend, who knew him better thaA 
she did, was more so. They both became silent i^ they ap * 
proached the street where they lived; for Miss Woodley having 
once represented her fears^ and having suppressed them in re- 
signation to Miss Milner's better judgment,, would not repeat 
them — and Miss Milner would not copfesa that they were now; 
troubling her. 

Just, however, as the coach stopped at their homjB, she h^^ 
the forecast and the humility to say, ''We will not tell Mr. Dor- 
riforth the child is his nephew, unless he should appear fond, and 
pleased with him, and then I think we may venture without any 
danger." 

This was agreed; and when Dorriibrth entered the ropm just 
before dinner, poor Harry Rushbrook was introduced as the son 
of a lady who freqi;ietttly visited there. The deception passed : 
his uncle shook hands, with him; and at length, highly pleased 
with his engaging manner an4 i|ppUcable replies, took him cp bis^ 
knee, and caressed him ^iih affection. Miss Milner could scarce 
ly restrain the joy it gave her : but unluckily Dorriforth said sooi^ 
after to the child, '' And now tell me your name. 

" Harry Rushbrook," replied he, with force and clearness oC 
voice, 

Dorriforth was holding him fondly round the waist, ^ he 
stood with his feet upon his knees; and at this reply he did not 
th%ow him from him — ^but he removed his hands, which had 
supported him, so suddejily, that the qhild, to preveoit falling on 
the floor, threw himself about his. iincle^s nec]^. Miss Milner 
and Miss Woodley turned aside to conceal their tears. /' I had 
like to have been down," cried Harry, fearing no oth^r danger* 
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Bttt his unole took hold of each.hand which had twined around 
him, and placed him immediately on the gronnd. The dinner 
being that instant served, he gave no greater marks of his resent- 
ment than calling for his hat, , and walking instantly out of the 
house. 

«^ Miss Milner cried for anger ; yet she did not show less kivd^ 
ness.to the object of this vexatious circumstance : she held him 
in her arms while she sat at table, and repeatedly said to him 
(though be had not the sense to thank her), '^That she would 
always be his friend/' 

The first emotions of resentment against Dorriforth being 
passed, she returned with her little charge to the farm-house, 
before it was likely his uncle should come back; another instance 
of obedience, which Miss Woodley was impatient her guardian 
should know. She therefore inquired where he was gone, and 
sent him a note for the sole purpose of acquainting him with it, 
offering at the same time an aplogy for what had happened. He 
returned in the evening seemingly reconciled; nor was a word 
mentioned of the incident which had occured in the former part 
of the day : still in his countenance remained the evidence of a 
perfect recollection of it, without one trait of compassion for his 
h^lpljpss nephew. 



CHAPTER IX. 

There are few things so mortifying to a 'proud spirit as to^ 
suffer by immediate comparison : men can hardly bear it, but la 
women the punishment is intolerable; and Miss Milner now la-, 
boured under this humiUation to a degree which gave her no 
small inquietude. 

Sliss Fenton, young, of exquisite beauty, elegant manners^ 
gentle disposition, and discreet conduct, was introduced to Miss 
Milner's acquaintance by her guardian^ and frequently, some- 
times inadvertently, held up by him as a pattern for her ta 
follow ; for when he did not say this in direct terms, it was in- 
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siBuated by the warmth of his panegyric on those virtues in 
wbiA Miss Feiiton excelled^ and in which his ward was ob- 
viously dcificient. Conscious of her own inferiority in these 
subjects of her guardian's praise, Mils Mibier, instead of being 
inspired to emulation, was provoked to envy. 

Ndt to admire Miss Fenton wa^ impossible-^-to find one fault 
with her person or sentiments was eqnaUy impo0siUe-^a&d yet 
to love her was unlikely. 

That serenity of mind which kept her features in a eontinuai 
placid form, though enchanting at the first glanee, upon a second 
or third |at%ued the-sight for want of variety ; and to have seen 
her distorted with rage, convulsed with mirth, or in deep de- 
jection, bad been to her advantage. But her superior soul ap- 
peared above those emotions, and there was more inducement 
to worship her as a saint than to love her as a woman. Yet 
Dorriforth, whose heart was not formed (at leaiBt not educated) 
for love, regarding her in the light of friendship only, beheld 
her as the most perfect model for her sex. Lord Frederick on 
first seeing her was strudc with her beauty, and Miss Milner 
apprehended she had introduced a rival; but be had not se^i 
her three times, before he called her *^ the most insufierable of 
Heaven's creatures," and vowed there was more chariAiilg va-* 
riation in the plain features of Miss Woodley. 

Miss Milner had a ^heart affectionate to her own sex, even 
where she saw them in possession of superior charms; but 
whether from the spirit of contradiction, from [feeling herself 
more than ordinarily offended by her guardian's praise of this 
lady, or that there was a reserve in Miss Fenton that did not 
accord with her own frank and ingenuous disposition, so as to 
engage her esteem, certain it is that she took infinite satisfaction 
in hearing her beauty and virtues depreciated or turned into 
ridicule, particularly if Mr. Dorriforth was present. This was 
painful to him on tnany aec6imts; perhaps an anxiety for his 
ward's conduct was not among the least; and whenever the 
circumstance occurred, he could with difficulty restrain his 
anger. Miss Fenton was not only a person whose amiable 
qualities he admired ; but she was soon to be allied to him by 
her marriage with his nearest relation. Lord Elmwodd — a young 
nobleman whom he sincerely loved. 

Lord Elmwood had discovered all that beauty in Miss Fenton 
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which every common observer dould not but see. The charms 
of her mind and of her fortune had been pointed out by his 
tutor; and the utiUCy of the marriage, in perfect submission to 
his preeepts, he never penaaitted himself to question. 

This preceptor held with A magisterial power the government 
of his pupil's passions ; nay, governed them so enlir^, that no 
one could perceive (nor did die young lord himself know) that 
hehadimy. 

This rigid monitor and friend was a Mr. Sandford, bred a 
Jesuit in the same college at whieh Ddrriforth had since been 
educated; but previous to Us education the order had been com- 
pelled to take another name. Santfotd had been the tutor of 
Dorriforth as well as of his cousin, Lord Elmwooid, and by this 
double tie he seeined now entailed upon the family. As a Jesuit, 
he was consequently a man of learning; possessed of 9teadiness 
to accomplish die end of any deagh once meditated, and of sa- 
gacuty to direct the views of men more powerful, but less inge- 
nious than himself. The young earl, accustomed in his infancy 
to fear him as his niaster, in his youdiful manhood received 
every new indulg^ice with gratitude, and at length loved him 
as a &ther; hdr had Dorriforth as yet shaken off similar sen- 
sations. 

Mr. Sandford perfectly knew how to influence the sentiments 
and sensations of all human Idnd, but yet he had die forbear- 
ance not to ^*draw all hearts towards him." There were some, 
whose hatred he thought not linwdHhy of bis piouS labours lb 
excite ; and in that pursuit be was niore rapid in his success than 
even in procuring esteem, it was an enterprise in which he 
succeeded with Miss Milner even beydnd his most sattguitie 
wish., 

She had been educated at an English boarding-school, and 
had lio idea of die superior and subordinate state of characters 
ina fore^ seminary: besides^ asa womah, she was privileged 
to say any thing she pleased ; and as a beaadfol woman, she had 
a right to expect that whatever she pleased to say should be 
admired. 

Sandford knew the hearts of women, as well as those of men, 
though he had passed but little of his time in their society. He 
saw Miss Milner's heart at the first sight of her person ; and be- 
holding in that small circumference a weight of folly that he 
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wished to eradicate, he began to toil in the vineyard, eagerly 
courting her d^tination of him in the hope he could also maKe 
her abominate heraidf. In the mortifications of sUght he was 
expert; and being a man of talents, whom all companies, es- 
pecially those of her friends, respected, he did not begin by wast- 
ing that reverence he so highly valued upon ineffectual remon- 
strances, of which he could foresee the reception, but wakened 
her attention by his neglect of her. He spoke of her in her pre-* 
sence as of an indifferent person; sometimes forgetting even to 
name her when the subject required it ; then would ask her par^ 
don, and say that he ^'really did not recollect her," with such 
seeming sorrow for his fault, that she could not suppose the of- 
fence intended and of course felt the affront more acutely. 

While, with every other person she was the principle, the 
cause, upon whom a whole party depended for conversation, 
cards, music, or dancing, with Mr. Sandford she found that she 
was of no importance. Sometimes she tried to consider this 
disregard of her as merely the effect of ill-brieeding; but he was 
not an ill-bred man : he was a gentleman by birth, and one who 
had kept the best company — a man of sense and learning. '^ And 
such a manjslights me without knowing it," she said; for she had 
not dived so deeply into the powers of simulation, as to suspect 
that such careless manners were the result of art. 

This behaviour of Mr. Sandford had its desired effect : it hum^ 
bled her in her own opinion more than a thousand sermons 
would have done, preached on the vanity of youth and beauty. 
She felt an inward shame at the insignificance of these quaUties 
that she never knew before ; and would have been cured of all 
her pride, had she not possessed a degree of spirit beyond the 
generaUty of her sex ; such a degree as even Mr. Sandford, with 
all his penetration, did not expect to find. She determined to 
resent his treatment; and, entering the Usts as his declared ene^ 
my, give to the world a reason why he did not acknowledge her 
sovereignty, as well as the rest of her devoted subjects. 

She now commenced hostiUties against all his arguments, his 
learning, and his favourite axioms ; and by a happy talent of ri-> 
dicule, in want of other weapons for this warfare, she threw in 
the way of the holy father as great trials of his patience as any 
that his order could have substituted in penance. Many things 
he bore like a martyr— at others, his fortitude would i<orsake 
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faim, and he would call on her guardian, his former pupil^ to in- 
terpose with his authority ; she would then declare that she only 
had acted thus '^ to try the good man's temper, and that if he had 
combated with his fretfulness a few moments longer, she would 
have acknowledged his claim to canonisation ; but that, having 
yielded to the sallies of his anger, he must now go through nu^ 
merous other probations." 

. If Miss Fenton was admired by Dorriforth, by Sandford she 
was adored ; and, instead of placing her as an example to Miss 
Milner, he spoke of her as of one endowed beyond Miss Milner's 
power of imitation. Ofiten, with a shake of his head and a sigh, 
would he say, — 

r ^' No; lam not so hard upon you as your guardian : I only 
desire you to love Miss Fenton; to resemble her, I believe, is 
above your ability." 

This was too much to bear composedly ; and poor Miss Wood-^ 
ley, who was generally a witness of these controversies^ felt a 
degree of sorrow at every sentence which, like the foregoing, 
chagrined an4<listressed her friend. Yet as she suffered, too^ 
for Mr. Sandford, the joy of her friend's reply was mostly abated 
by the uneasiness it gave to him. But Mrs. Horton felt for none 
but the right reverend priest; and often did she feel so violently 
interested in his cause, that she could not refrain giving an an- 
swer herself in his behalf- — thus doing the duty of an adversary 
with all the zeal of an advocate. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Sandford, finding his friend Dorriforth frequently per-' 
plexed in the management of his ward, and he himself thinking 
her incorrigible, gave his counsel, that a suitable match should 
be immediately sought out for her^ and the care of so dan- 
gerous a person given into other hands. Dorriforth acknow^ 
ledged the propriety of this advice, but lamented the difficulty of 
pleasing his ward as to the quality of her lover; for she had re^ 
fused, besides Sir Edward Ashton, many others of equal pre* 
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tensions. — '' Depend upon it then," cried Sahdford, ^' that her 
affectioiis are engaged ; and it is proper that you should know to 
whom." Dorriforth thought he did know, and mentioned Lord 
Frederick ; but said that he had no further authority for this sup- 
positioq than wb^t his observation had given him, for that every 
explanation both upon his and her side had been evaded. 
"Take her then," cried Sandford, "into the eountry; and if 
Lord FrMerick should not follow, there is an end of your sus- 
picions."— "I shall not easily pi^evail upon Miss Milner to leave 
towQ^" replied he, "while it is in the highest tBushian."— " You 
can but try," returned Sandford; "and if you should not suc- 
ceed now, at least fix the time you mean to go during the au- 
tunm, and be firm to your determination."—" But in the autumn," 
replied Dorriforth, "Lord F^erick will of course be in the 
country ; and as his uncle's estate is near our residence, he will 
not then ^o evideiitly follow her, as he would if I could induce 
her to go immediately." 

It was agreed th^ attempt should be made. Instead of r^^ 
ceiving this abrupt proposal with uneasiness. Miss Milner, to the 
surprise of all present, immediately consented, and gave her 
guardian an opportunity of saying several of the kindest and 
politest things upon her ready compUance. 

"A token of apprebatiotn from you, Mr<. Dorriforth,^ returned 
she, " I always considered with high estimation : but your com^ 
mendations are now become infinitely superior in value by their 
scarcity ; for I do not believe that since Miss Fenton and Mr. 
Sandford came to town I have received one testimony of your 
esteem." 

Had these words been uttered with pleasantry, they might 
have passed without observation ; but at the conclusion of the 
period, resentment flew to Miss Milner's face, and she darted a 
piercing look at Mr. Sandford, which more pointedly expressed 
diat she was angry with him, than if she had spoken volumes in 
her usual strain of raillery. Dorriforth was confused ; but the 
concern which she had so plainly evinced for his good opinion 
throughout all that she had been saying silenced any rebuke he 
might else have given her, for this unwarrantable charge against 
his friend. Mrs. Horton was shocked at the irreverent manner in 
which Mr. Sandford was treated ; and Miss Woodley turned to 
him with a benevolent smile upon her face, hoping to set him an 
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example of die manner in which he should receive the reproach. 
Her good^wishes did not succeed ; yet he was perfectly unruffled, 
and replied with coolness,-^ 

''The air of the country has affected the lady already: but it 
is a comfortable thing/' continued he, '^ that in the variety of 
humours to which some women are exposed, they cannot be 
uniform even in deceit'' 

'' Deceit !" cried Miss Milner : '* in what am I deceitful ? Did 1 
ever pretend that I had an esteem for you P" 

/' That would not have been deceit, madam^ btit merely good 
manners." 

''I nev^, Mr. Sani^ford, sacrificed truth to politeness." 

'' Except when the country has been proposed, and you 
thought it politepess to appear satisfied." 

'' And I was satisfied^ till I recollected that you might pro- 
bably be of the party. Then every grove was changed into a 
wilderness, every rivulet into a stagnated pool, and every singing 
bird into a croaking raven." 

'' A very poetical description !" returned he, eahnly. '' But, 
Miss Milner^ you need not have had any apprehensions of my 
company in the country ; for I understand the seat to which 
your guardian means to go belongs to you ; and you may depend 
upon it, madam, that I will never enter a house in which you 
are the mbtress." 

'' Not aiiy house, I am certain, Mr. Sandford, but in which 
yon are yourself the master.'' 

'' What do you mean, madam? (and for the first time he 
elevated his voice) am I the master here?" 

'' Your servants," replied she, looking at the company, <' will 
not tell you so ; but 1 doJ*^ 

" You c(mdescend, Mr. Sandford," cried Mrs. Horton, " in 
talking so much to a young heedless woman; but I know you do 
it for her good." 

'' Well, Miss M^ner," cried Dorriforth (and the most cutting 
thing he couU say), '^ since I find my proposal of the country 
has pul yon out of humour, I shall mention it no more." 

Widi all that quantity of resentment, anger, or rage, which 
sometimes boiled in the veins of Misi» Milner, she was yet never 
wanting in that respect towards her guardian which withheld 
her fpom ever uttering one angry sentence directed immediately 
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to him ; and a severe word of his, instead of exasperating, was 
sure to suhdue hen This was the case at present: his words 
wounded her to the heart, but she had not the asperity to reply 
to them as she thought they merited, and she burst into tears. 
Dorriforth, instead of being concerned, as he usually was at 
seeing her uneasy, appeared on the present occasion provoked; 
He thought her weeping was a new reproach to his friend Mr. • 
Sandford, and that to suffer himself to be moved by it would 
be a tacit condemnation of his friend's conduct. She understood 
his thoughts, and getting the better of her tears, apologised for 
her weakness -, adding, — 

" She could never bear with indifference an unjust acCu- 
sation.^' 

'^ To prove that mine was unjust^ madam/' replied Dorri- 
forth, '^ be prepared to quit London, without any marks of re- 
gret, within a few days.'' 

She bowed assent: the necessary preparations were agreed 
upon; ai^d while with apparent satisfaction she adjusted the 
plan of her journey (like those who behave weU, not so much 
to please themselves as to vex their enemies), she secretly tri- 
umphed in the mortification she hoped tha| Mr. Sandford would 
receive from her obedient behaviour. 

The news of this intended journey was of course soon made 
pubhc. There is a secret charm in being pitied, when the mia^ 
fortune is but ideal; and Miss Milner found infinite gratification 
in being told, '' that hers was a cruel case, and that it was un- 
just and barbarous to force so much beauty into concealment, 
while London was filled with her admirers, who, like her^ would 
languish in consequence of her solitude." These things, and a 
thousand such, a thousand times repeated, she still listened to 
with pleasure ; yet preserved the constancy not to shrink from 
her resolution of submitting. 

Those involuntary sighs, however, that Miss Woodley had 
long ago observed, became still more frequent ; and a tear half 
starting in her eye was an additional subject of her friend's ob^- 
servation. Yet though Miss Milner at those times was softened 
into melancholy, she by no means appeared unhappy. Her 
friend was acquainted with love only by name; yet she was 
confirmed from these increased symptoms, in ^at she before 
only suspected, that love must be the foundation of her care. 
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^^ Her senses bad been captivated by the person and accom* 
plishments of Lord Frederick,'' said Miss Woodley to herself; 
** but her understanding compels her to see his faults^ and re- 
proaches her passion. And, oh I" cried she^ " could her guar- 
dian and Mr. Sandford but know of this conflict, how much 
would they have to admire; how little to condenm!'' 

With such friendly thoughts, and with the purest intentions. 
Miss Woodley did not fail to give both gentlemen reason to be-^ 
lieve a contention of this nature was the actual state of Miss 
Milner's mind. Dorriforth was afiected at the description, and 
Sandford urged more than ever the necessity of leaving town. 
In a few days they departed : Mrs. Horton, Miss Woodley, Miss 
Milner, and Mr. Dorriforth, accompanied by Miss Fenton, whom 
Miss Milner, knowing it to be the wish of her guardian, invited, 
for three months before her marriage, to her country seat. 
Elmwood House, or rather Castle, the seat of Lord Elmwood, 
was only a few miles distant from this residence, and he was 
expected to pass great part of the summer there, with his tutor, 
Mr. Sandford. 

In the neighbourhood was also (as it has been already said) 
an estate belonging to an imcle of Lord Frederick's, and most 
of the party suspected they should soon see him on a visit there. 
To that expectation they in great measure attributed Miss Mil- 
ner's visible content. 



CHAPTER XL 

With this party Miss Milner arrived at her country house ; 
and for near six weeks all around was the picture of tranqUillityi 
Her satisfaction was as evident as every other person's; and 
all severe admonition being at this time unnecessary, either 
to exhort her to her duty, or to warn her agaiiist her folly, she 
was even in perfect good humour with Miss Fenton, and added 
friendship to hospitality. 

Mr. Sandford, who eame with Lord EHmwoo^ to the neigh-'^ 

4 
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bouring sedt , about a week after the arrival of Miss Milner at 
hers, was so scrupulously exact io the observance of his word, 
" never to enter a house of Miss Milner^s^^^ that he wduld not 
even call upon his frimid Dorriforth there : but in their wafts, 
and at Lord Eliiiwbod^s, the two parti^, residing at ih6 two 
houses, would occasionally join, and of course Sandford aiid 
she at those tiihes met ; yc^t so distant Was the reserve on either 
side, that not a single word upon any occasioik was ever ex- 
clianged between theda. 

Miss Milner did not Uke Mr. SandfoM ; yet, as there Was no 
cause of inveterate rancour, adihirihg him, too, as a man who 
meant well, and her beiilg besides of a most forgiving temper, 
she. frequently felt concerned that he did not speak to her, al- 
though it had been to fiiid fault as usual : and one morning, as 
they were all, after a' long ramble, drawing towat'ds' her house, 
where Lord Elmwood was invited io dine, she could not refrain 
from dropping a ieeir at s^emg S4ildford turn back and wish 
them a " Good day.** 

But though she had the generosity to forgive an aflfront, she 
had not the humility t6 make a confc^s^ibn ; and she fbresaw 
that nothing less thati sbme v^ry huibble atonement 0^ her par^ 
would! prevail upon the haughty priest to* be reconciled. DoM- 
forth saw her concern upon thii^ last trifling occasion with a 
secret pleasure, and an admiration that she had never before 
excited. She once insinuated to him to be a mediator between 
them ; but before any accommodation could take place, the 
peace and composure of their abode were disturbed by the arri- 
val of Sir Edward Ashton at Lord Elmwood^s, where it appeared 
as if he had been invited in order to pursue his matrimonial 
plan. 

At a dinner given by Lord Elmwood, Sir Edward was an- 
nounced as an unexpected visiter. Miss Milner did not suppose 
him such ; and she turned pale when his name was uttered. 
Dorriforth fixed his eyes upon her with some tokens of compas- 
sion, while 'Stlndford sec^^d to ^iilt; sind; by bis repeated 
^^ welcomes*^ to the baronet; gkve prodfi how much M was re- 
joiced io see him. All the declinihg enmiiy of Miss Milner was 
renewed at dud behaviour ; aiid su^edtiiig Sandfdrd as the in- 
stigator of the visit, she could not overcome her displeasurie; but 
gave way to it in a manner which she thought th^ most morti- 
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fying. Sir Edwand, in the course of oonversation, enquired 
^* Wliat neighbours wenOf in^ the country?*' and abe, with an 
appearance oChigh luitisfiEuHion, named Loud Frederick Lawnley 
as being hourly eiqpeolad at his undoes. The colour spread over 
Sir Edward's face — ^Dorriforth was.eonfonnded*— and Mr. Sand- 
ford lodted enraged. 

^ Did^Lord: FtedlMridc tdl you he should be down?'* Sand- 
ford askedl of Donriforth* 

To wlkidi he iqplied, "^ mr 

^ But I hofty Ms* Sandford^, yoa wiU permit me to know?*' 
said Miss Milner. For as she now meant to torment him by 
what she said^idie no longer constrained hersdif to silence; and 
as he haeboured the same kM intention towards her» he ba4 
no longer any objection to make a reply, and therefore atpi- 
swered,— 

^ No, madam J, if it depended vpom my permission you should 
not know.*' 

^* l^ot any* thmgy sis, I dare say. You wicudd keep oie in 
utter ignorance.** 

« I woidd.** 

^^ From a self-4ntoresied motive, Mr. Sandford — that I inight 
have a greater respect for you.** 

Some oi the company laughed-r-Mrs. Horton coined. — 
Miss Woofley Unshed — ^Lord I3mwood sneered — ^Dorriforth 
frowned — and Miss Fenton Jooked just as she did before. 

The conv^sation was changed as soon as possible; and early 
in the evening the party from Milner Lodge returned home. 

Miss Milner had scarcely left her dressing-room^ where she 
had been taking off some part of her dress, when Dorriforth's 
servant came to acquaint her that his master was alone in his 
study, and begged to speak with her. She felt herself tremble : 
she immediately experienced a consciousness that she had not 
ai^ed properly at Lord Elmwood*s ; for she felt a presentimeiit 
that her guardian was going to upbraid her; and her heart 
whispered that he had never yet reproached her without a 
cause. 

Miss Woodley just then entered her apartment, and she found 
herself so much a coward, as to propose that she should ga 
with her, and aid her with a word or two occasionally in her 
excuse. 
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" What! you, my dear," returned Miss Woodley, " who not 
three hours ago had the courage to vindicate your own cause 
before a whole company, of whom many were your adversaries; 
do you want an advocate before your guardian alone, who hai» 
ever treated you with tenderness P" 

" It is that very tenderness which frightens me ; which inti- 
midates, and strikes me dumb. Is it possible 1 can return im- 
pertinence to the language and manners which Mr. Dorrifortb 
uses ? And as I am debarred from that resource, what can I 
do but stand before him like a guilty creature, acknowledging 
my faults?" 

She again entreated her friend to go with her; but on a po- 
sitive refusal, from the impropriety of such an intrusion, she 
was obliged at length to go by herself. 

How much does the difference of exterior circumstances in^ 
fluence not only the manners, but even the persons of some 
people ! Miss Milner, in Lord Elmwood's drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by listeners, by admirers (for even her enemies could 
not look at her without admiration), animated with approbation 
and applause — and Miss Milner, with no giddy observer to give 
her actions a false eclat, destitute of all but her own understand- 
ing (which secretly condemns her), upon the point of receiving 
censure from her guardian and friend, are two different beings. 
Though still beautiful beyond description, she does not look 
even in person the same. In the last-iAentioned situation, she 
was shorter in stature than in the former — she was paler— she 
was thinner — ^and a very different contour presided over her 
whole air, and all her features. 

When she arrived at the door of the study, she Opened it 
with a trepidation she could hardly account for, and entered to 
Dorriforth the altered woman she has been represented. Hi» 
heart had taken the most decided part against her, and his face 
had assumed the most severe aspect of reproach ; but her ap- 
pearance gave an instantaneous change to his whole mind and 
countenance. 

She halted, as if she feared to approach — he hesitated, as if 
he knew not how to speak. Instead of the anger with which he 
was prepared to begin, his voice involuntarily softened, and 
without knowing what he said, he began,— 
" My dear Miss Milner " ^ 
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She expected he was angry, and in her confusion his gende- 
ness was lost upon her. She imagined that what be said might 
be censure, and she continued to tremble, though he repeatedly 
assured her, that he meant only to advise, not to upbraid her. 

*' For as to all those little disputes between Mr. Sandford and 
you,*^ said he, ^ I should be partial if I blamed you more than 
him. Indeed, when you take the liberty to condemn him, his 
character makes the freedom appear in a more serious light than 
when he complains of you ; and yet, if he provokes your re- 
torts, he alone must answer for them : nor will 1 undertake to 
decide betwixt you. But I have a question to ask you, and to 
which I require a serious and unequivocal answer: Do you exr- 
pect Lord Frederick in the country P" 

Without hesitation she replied, ^^ I do.'' 

^' One more question I have to ask, madam, and to which i 
expect a reply equally unreserved : Is Lord Frederick the man 
you approve for your husband ?" 

Upon this close interrogation she discovered an embarrass- 
ment, beyond any she had ever yet betrayed, and fistintly re- 
plied, — 

^' No, he is not.'* 

" Your words tell me one thing," answered Dorriforth, " but 
your looks declare another : which am I to believe P" 

" Which you please," was her answer, while she discovered 
an insulted dignity, that astonished, without convincing him. 

'^ But then why encourage him to follow you hither, Miss 
MihierP" 

^' Why conmiit a t)iousand follies," she replied, in tears, 
*' every hour of my life P" 

, '^ You then promote the hopes of Lord Frederick without one 
serious intention of completing them I This is a conduct against 
which it is my duty to guard you, and you shall no longer de- 
ceive either him or yourself. The moment he arrives, it is my 
resolution that you refuse to see him or consent to become his 
wife." 

In answer to the alternative thus offered, she appeared averse 
to both propositions ; and yet came to no explanation why; but 
left ber guardian at the end of the conference as much at a loss 
to decide upon her true sentiments, as he was before he bad 
thus seriously requested he might be informed of them ; hut 
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having steadfastly UAea Aie resefaitioii wlii(^ be had just eom- 
mimicaled, he found that reselution a certain rebd* to his mind. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Sir EoMrABD Asbton, though not iiintedby 'Miss Miliier,'yet 
Treqpicntly did Uttself the honour ^to*tmt her<iaA^iier haiM 
sometimes he acconqianied Lord ElmwMd, 'tt^otij^rtiiBes he 
came to see Dorriforth alone, ipt^hogeneriitty^^trodueed him to 
the ladies. But Sir Bdwurd was either Hso Mfwfllbig to give 
pain to the object of his love^ or so» intimidated "by her frowns, 
that he seldom addressed her wilii a; single word, exc€f{it &e 
usual eontpKfiicintsaienteriiqr, and retiring. ^Tfais apj^relransion 
of offending, without one hppe of ptoabing,- bad^ the most awk- 
ward eflTect upon the manners of the worthy baronet, aiaJd his 
endeavours to insinuate himself into the affieetiofls of the wo- 
mitn he loved, merely by <n6t giving her ofFence-eitfaer in speak- 
ing to her or looking^ at her, fei«ied a charaeter so whtesieal, 
^at it frequently foreed a smile fr(mi Jliss'Milnery diough his 
very name had often power to throw a glodm over 'her feee: 
fSke looked upon him as the cause of her being bitrried to the 
election of a lover, before her own mind could well direbt her 
whereto fix. Besides, his pursuit was trotiblesoine, lii^hile it 
was no triumph to her vanity, which, by the addresses of Lord 
Frederick, was in the highebt manner gratified. 

His Lordship now krrives 'in the eomltry, and'ods' one 
morning at Miss Iffiber^s : her guaMian Be«s>hiscaiv^ 
up thcr avenue, and gives orders totheser<vafits<to say<thei^kdy 
is not at 'home, but> that Mr. Doi>rifoi!th hu Loi^d^Fr(6deri<(^k 
leaves his compUments and goes away. 

The- ladies all observM Us tearriage and- aenmnts. Mu» 
Milner flew to* her glassy^adjusted her dress; and in her looks 
expressed every «iga of palpitation-^but in vain ishe^ keeps her 
ieye fited upon the door ofthe apartment: no Lord FT^lericI^ 
af^ears. 
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/ After some minutes of expectaiiQii the door opens, und her 
guardian comes in. She was disappointed: he perceived that 
she was, and he looked at . her wUh a most serious face. She 
immediately called to i^ui^d the assurance he had given her, 
^that h^r acfquaiiitance w^4iLord,l^re,de^ick in its th^ improper 
9tafe s)^uld ;aot coutinue;'^and between phagrin and coition, 
she was at alosSrhow to behave. 

Tbpi^gh , the l^adi^ were all pres99t,jDprriforth saijd, without 
the smallest reseicve,/^ Perhaps, Miss Miliier, you may think I 
Jbaye taken ^p. unwarrantable hberty, in giving prders :tp your 
i^rvants to deny you to Lord^ Frederick; but uo^Lhis, Lordship, 
and I h^ye )biad a private conference, or you condescend to de-< 
clare your seujLimf nts xapre fully in regsii4 to^ his visytot I thinks 
it pay 4uty to put ^n. ^nd to tbenu^' 

*' You will always perform your dpty, Mr., Dorrj^rth, I have, 
no ,d9iibt,,whef:)ber I concur or not" 

" jYet. ^lieyeme, madam, I Jjhpuld perform it more cheer- 
. fully, if. I could hope that it was ^ctioned by yo^r, incUnatipna.'^ 
*' Tam^jDot jnistress pf i3Qy mcHnaiions, sir, pr they fhpuldv 
i^^form to yours.'* 

'^ Plape Uiein midfr my .d^r^tion, and I will answer for it 
theywai.'* 

.A servant came, in :— r-^^ Lord Frederick , is returned, sir, and 
/S^ys he. should be glad to see ypu."-—"S[how hip into the 
it^dy/V cried Dprrifprth hastily^ a^d,^ rising. fro^. his chair, left 
the room. 

" I hppe they wp^i't ftuftnrel j" sajd M|^., IJortpn, meaning that 
she thought they would. 

"I aia sorry to see, you. so uiff^asy, Miss .Blilner," said Miss ^ 
f Fentpn, with perfept uncon.ce^rn. 

As thebadniess of the weather had prevented their usual' 
mornjugV exercise, the ladies were employed at their needles : 
-till the dipner bell c^dl^d them a^ay. 'Mfo you thipk, Loifd 
(Frederick is gone?" then whispered Misi^ Milner toJMjss Wood- 
Ipy. — " I thipk not,'' , she rpplii^d.— :*t Go a^k pf the servants, 
dear creature"— and Miss Woodley wfent out of the room. She 
soon re^urnpd, and said, apart, 'VHe is now getting into his 
chariot: i saw him pass in viplent haste through the hall : he 
seemed to fly." 
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*^ Ladies, the dinner is waiting,^' cried Mrs. Horton ; and they 
repaired to the dining room, where Dorriforth soon aAer came, 
and engrossed their whole attention by his disturbed looks, and 
unusual silence. Before dinner was over, he was, however, 
more himself; but still he appeared thoughtful and dissatisfied. 
At the time of their evening walk, he excused himself from ac- 
companying them, and they saw him in a distant field with Mr. 
Sandford in earnest conversation ; for Sandford and he stopped 
on one spot for a quarter of an hour, as if the interest of the 
subject had so engaged them, they stpod still without knowing it. 
Lord Elmwbod, who had joined the ladies, walked home with 
them. Dorriforth entered soon after, in a much less gloomy 
humour than when he went out, and told his relation, that he 
and the ladies would dine with him the nest day, if he was dis* 
engaged ; and it was agreed they should. 

Still Dorriforth was in some perturbation, but the immediate 
cause was concealed till the day following, when, about an hour 
before the company^s departure from Elmwood Castle, Miss 
Milner and Miss Woodley were desired, by a servant, to walk 
into a separate apartnient, in which they found Mr. Dorriforth, 
with Mr. Sandford, waiting for them. Her guardian made an 
apology to Miss Milner for the form, the ceremony, of which he 
was going to make use; but he trusted the extreme weight which 
oppressed his mind, lest he should mistake the real sentiments 
of a person whose happiness depended upon his correct know- 
ledge of them, would plead his excuse. 

'^ I know. Miss Milner," continued he, "the world in general 
allows to unmarried women great latitude in dbguising thrir 
minds with respect to the man they love. I, too, am willing 
to pardon any Utile dissimulation that is but consistent with a 
modesty that becomes every woman upon the subject of mar- 
riage. But here, to what point I may limit, or you may extend, 
this kind of venial deceit may so widely differ that it is not impos- 
sible for me to remain unacquainted with your sentiments, even 
after you have revealed them to me. Under this consideration, 
I wish once more to hear your thoughts in regard to matrimony, 
and to hear them before one of your own sex, that I may form 
an opinion by her constructions.'* 

To all this serious oration, Miss Milner made no other reply 
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than by turning to Mr. Sandford, and asking, '^ if he was the 
person of her own sex to whose judgment her guardian was to 
submit his own?" 

'* Madam,'' cried Sandford, angrily, '^ you are come hither 
upon serious business." 

<^ Any business must be serious to me, Mr. Sandford, in which 
you are concerned ; and if you had called it sorrowful^ the epi- 
thet would have suited as well.'* 

^^ Miss Milner," said her guardian, *' I did not bring you here 
to contend with Mr. Sandford." 

*^ Then why, sir, bring him hither? for where he and I are 
there must be contention." 

*M brought him hither, madam, or I should risither say, 
brought you to this house, merely that he might be present on 
this occasion, and with his discernment relieve me from a sus-< 
picion that my own judgment is neither able to suppress nor to 
confirm." 

*' Are there any more witnesses you may wish to call in, sir, 
to remove your doubts of my veracity ? If there are, pray send 
for them before yOu begin your interrogations." 

He shook his head. — She continued, — 

*' The whole world is welcome to hear what I say, and every 
different person is welcome to judge me differently." 

*' Dear Miss Milner 1" cried Miss Woodley, with a tone of 
reproach for the vehemence with which she had spoken. 

^' Perhaps, Miss Milner," said Dorriforth, " you will not now 
reply to those questions I was going to put?" 

** Did I. ever refuse, sir," returned she, with a self-approving 
air, ^^to comply with any request that ydu have seriously made? 
Have I ever refused obedience to your commands whenever 
you thought proper to lay them upon me ? If not, you have 
no right to suppose that I will do so now." 

He was going to reply, when Mr. Sandford sullenlyl inter- 
rupted him, and walking towards the door, cried, ^' When you 
come to the point for which you brought me here, send for me 
again." 

" Stay now," said Dorriforth.—" And Miss MiUier," con- 
tinued he, " I not only entrent, but conjure you to tell me— 
have you given your word or your affections to Lord Frederick 
Lawnley?" 
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Thecalour spread over her bee, anddbe repli^f ^^ I though^ 
coaflMsioQS .were always to be made in secret: .howeyer, as I 
am not a member of your church, I submit to the, persecution 
of a : her^c, and I answer— «L<Htl Frederiek has .neitbfr my 
word nor any share in my affections/' 

Sandford, Dorriforth, .and Miss Woodley looked at each 
other with a degree of surprise that for ,some;time .kqpt ith^n 
silent. At length Dorriforth said, ^^ And it is your firm inten- 
tion never to become his wife?" 

To which she answered, ''At present it is." 

" At present ! Do you suspect you shall changeyour mind P'^ 

" Women sometimes do." 

'' But) before^ that chajDge can jtake place, your acquaii^tance 
willfbe at anend: forit is thatwhichl shall next insist upon,, 
sand to . wbicb ; you can: have . no objection." 

JSbe replied, 'Mbt^ rather it shoijdd op^tinue." 

" On what account?" cried Dorriforth. 

^'Because it ont^rtaios ^le." 

" For. shame, for diamel" returned he: >' it cpdang^rs your 
character and your happiness. Yet again, do not suffer ipe, to 
interfere, if the breaking with my Lord Frederipk caA imitate 
against yxiur felicity." 

'' By no . means," she answered : '^: Lord Fj^ederick inakies 
part of my amusement^ but can never constitute ocny felkityJ*^ 

''Miss Woodley," said Dorriforth, "do you comprebpud 
your friend in the same, literal and unequivocal ^anse^hat I 
do?" 

'^ Certainly I do, sir." 

" And pray,- Miss Woodley," said he, " were tbo«ie Uie ^fan- 
tim^nts which you have always entertained ?" 

Miss Woodley hesitated. He continued — '^ Or h^ this con- 
versation altered them?" 

She hesitated again, then answered, "^ Thi^ conv^r^atioa has 
altered them." 

"^And yet you confide in iti" cried Sandford, looking at.her 
with contempt. 

"Certainly I do," replied Miss. Woodley. 

"Do not you, then, Mr. Sand£prd?" asked Dorriforth. 

" I would advise you to act as if I did," replied Sandford. 

" Then, Miss Milner," said Dorriforth, " you see Lord Frc- 
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deriGknomore; andl hopeJ have ^your permission to apprise 
him of this arrangement." 

'^ You have, sir," she^^peplied, with a completely unembar- 
rassed countenance and voice^ 

Her friend looked ieit her as if to discover some lurking wish, 
adverse to all these protestations, but she could not discern 
one. Sandford, too, filled his penetrating eyes upon her, as if 
he would look through her soul ; but finding it perfectly com- 
posed, he cried out, — 

^* Why, then, not write his dismission herself, and save you, 
Mr. Dorriforth, the trouble of any farther^contest with him?" 

^^ Indeed, Miss ^Milner," said :Dorrilerth, *^ that wonld oblige 
BM; for it is with great rdactance that I meet him vpon^this. 
isMject : he "was extremely impatient and importunate when he 
was last with me: he took adi^ntage of my ecdesicistical si- 
tuation to treat- Bse wfthd levity and Ul^ breeding, that I cooM ill 
have suffered upon any other consideration than a con^liance 
with my duty." • 

**^ Dictate what you please, Mr. ]>orriforth,>aiid^ I will write 
it," said ishe,' wftbawannth liketheonost nnstfiected indination. 
^^'An^'iAFliAle you, sir," she continued, ^'' are so indulgent as^ not 
to distress me with the importunities of any gei^leman to whom 
I am averse, I think myself equally bound to rid you of the im- 
pertinence of every one to ^hom you may have objection." 

** But;" answered he, "rest assured I have no material ob- 
jection to my Lord' Frdderiek,- excepifrom 4jiat dilemna in which 
your acquaintance with him has involved us aril; atidl shoiild 
concrive the same against any^^hep man, where the same cir- 
emnstanee occio'red. As you have now, however, freely and 
pblitely consented td'themanHep in whiohit has been proposed 
that you shall break with him,^ I will not 4irotible you a moment 
longer upon asnbject on whteh T have so frequently explaincii 
tmy wishesj but conclude 'it by assuring you^ that your ready ac- 
> quiescence has given me ^thesincerest satisfaction." 

^^ I hi^e, Mr.'Sandford," said she, torning to him with a stiile, 
" I have given yott satisfaction likewise ?" 

Sandford could not say yes, and was ashamed to say no : he, 
therefore, made answer only by his looks, which were full of 
suspicion. She, notwithstanding, made him a very low courtesy. 
Her guardian then handed her out of the apartment into her 
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0oach, which was waiting to take her, Miss Woodley, and him 
self home. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Notwithstanding the seeming readiness with which Miss Milner 
had resigned all farther acquaintance with Lord Frederick, 
during the short ride home she appeared to have lost great part 
of her wonted spirits: she was thoughtful, and once sighed 
heavily. Dorriforth began to fear that she had not only made 
a sacrifice of her affections, but of her veracity ; yet why she had 
done so he could nc# comprehend. 

As the carriage moved slowly through a lane between Elm- 
wood Castle and her own house, on casting her eyes out of the 
windbw. Miss Milner^s countenance was brightened in an instant; 
and that instant Lord Frederick, on horseback, was at the coach 
door, and the coachman stopped. 

^'Oh, Miss Milner,^' cried he, with a voice and manner that 
could give Uttle suspicion of the truth of what he said, '' I am 
overjoyed at the happiness of seeing you, even though it is but 
an accidental meeting," 

She was evidently glad to ^ee^him: but the earnestness with 
which he spoke seemed to piit her upon her guard not to ei^- 
press the Uke satisfaction ; and she said, in a cool constrained man- 
ner, she *'was glad to see his Lordship.'' 

The reserve with which she spoke gave Lord Frederick im- 
mediate suspicion who was in the coach with her, and turning 
his head quickly, he met the stem eye of Dorriforth ; upon which, 
without the smallest salutation, he turned from him again abrupt- 
ly and rudely. Miss Milner was confused, and Miss Woodley in 
torture, at this palpable affront, to which Dorriforth alone ap- 
peared indifferent. 

"Go on," said Miss Mihier to the footman, " desire the coaqh- 
man to drive oq." 
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'' No," cried Lord Frederick, ** not till you have told me wben 
I shall see you again." 

"I will write you word, my Lord," replied she, something 
alarmed. ^* You shall have a letter immediately afieir I get 
home." 

As if he guessed what its contents were to be, he cried out 
with warmth, ** Take care, then, madam, how you treat me in 
that letter. And you, Mr. Dorriforth," turning to him, *< do you 
take care what it contains; for if it be dictated by you, to you I 
shall send the answer." 

Dorriforth, without making any reply, or casting a look at 
him, put his head out of the window on the opposite side^ and 
called, in a very angry tone, to the coachman, ^' How dare you 
not drive on, when your lady orders you P" 

The sound of Doiriforth's voice in anger was to the servant so 
unusual, that it acted like electricity upon the man; and he drove 
away at the instant with such rapidity, that Lord Frederick was 
in a moment many yards behind. As soon, however, as he re- 
covered from the surprise into which this sudden conunand had 
thrown him, he rode with speed after the carriage, and followed 
it, till it arrived at the door of Miss Milner's house ; there, giv- 
ing himself up to the rage of love, or to the rage against Dorri- 
forth for the contempt he had shown to him, he leaped from his 
horse when Miss Milner stepped from her carriage, and seizing 
her hand, untreated her ^'not to desert him, in compliance with 
the injunctions of monkish hypocrisy." 

Dorriforth heard this, standing silently by, with a manly scorn 
upon his countenance. 
Miss Milner struggled to loose her hand, saying, — 
" Excuse me from replying to you now, my Lord." 
In return, he lifted her hand eagerly to his Ups, and began 
to devour it with kisses ; when Dorriforth, \vith an instanta- 
neous impulse, rushed forward, and struck him a violent blow in 
the iace. Under the force of this assault, and the astonishment 
it excited, Lord Frederick staggered, and, letting fall the hand of 
Miss Milner, her guardian immediately laid hold of it, and led 
her into the house. 

She was terrified beyond description; and with extreme diffi- 
culty Mr. Dorriforth conveyed her to her chamber, without tak- 
ing her in his arms. When, by the assistance of her maid, he 
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had placed her^upcoi a sofk, ovecwhelmed^wttlishamfi and con- 
fusion for what he had done, he fell upon hift knees before her, 
and "implored hw forgiveness for the indelicaey he had been 
{^3ty^ of iui her presence.^' And that he had sdarmed her, and 
had foi^otten the respect which he thought sacredly her due, 
seemed the onfy circumstance whichi then dwelt upon his 
thoughts. 

She (At the indeoeram of the postnrehe had condescended to 
talie, and was shocked; To see her guardian at her fieet, struck 
her with a sense of impropriety, as if she had seen a parent there. 
With agitation and emotion^ she conjured him to rise; and, 
with a diousand prolestaiBonS) declared ^ that she thou^^t the 
rashness of the a<^n was the highest proof of his re^rd for 
her." 

Miss Woodley now entered: her care being ever employed 
upon the iMiCbrtuaatev Lord Frederick had just been the ol^t of 
it: she had wakedby his side, and, with every good purpose, had 
preached patfienee to him^ while he was smarting under the pain, 
blit more' imder the Amm^ of his chastisem^Eit. At first, his 
fury thr^ateited a retort npoK the servants around him (and who 
refiased bis enelraiice ii^ the house) of the punishment ho had 
received. But, in the eertaiasty of an amende honorable, which 
must hereeifter be made, he overcame the many temptations 
which the moment offered ; ^^^ remoulding his horse, rode away 
from the seene of his disgrace. 

No sooner had Misi^ Woodley entered the room, and Dorri- 
forth had realigned to her the care of his ward, than he flew to 
the spot where he had left Lord Frederidc, ne^igent of what 
might be the event if be still remained there. After enquiring, 
and being told that he was gone, Dorriforth retired to hia own 
apartment — with a* bosom torn by more excruciating sensations 
than those which he had given to his adversary. 

The reflection which struck him first with remorse, as he shut 
the door of his chamber, was, — "I have departed from my cha- 
racter — from the sacred character, the dignity of my profession 
and sentiments — I have departed from myself. — I am no longer 
tlie philosopher, but the ruffian — I have treated with an unpar- 
donable insult a young nobleman, whose only offience was love, 
and a fond desire to insinuate himself into the favour of his mis- 
tress. I must atone for this outrage in whatever manner he may 
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choose; and the law of honoui' and of justice (though m this one 
instance coiitraty to th^ law of reli^oh) enjoins, the^^ if he de- 
mands my life in satlsfaetion for his wounded feelhii^i^; it i»his 
diie. Alas I that! could but have lkid*it cfowntliis niorningvuh:- 
aullied with a cause f<H* whidi^ it will mtdre inadequate atone^ 
mfentr 

Hl^ tL^i repi*oi^h' wns,— *' I have ofibnded, and fillbd-with 
horroi*, a beaiitiftll^ ytHm^j WOttian, whcmt it was' niy dntf ti» have 
protected from those bmlatmai^iers^ to i^hich (myself have ei^- 
pO^d her." 

Agaiii, — ^* I have drawn ujpon' myself the ju^ upbraidiikgs of 
my fiedthfiil' preceptor and fi^iend; of the notn in wbcMie judgment 
it was my delight to he approved ralMVe all, I have drawn upon 
myself the stings of conscience." 

<' Where shall^ I pasS M^ sleej^ss^ night P^' cried^ he, walking 
repeatedly across his chamber. ^' Can I go to the k^di^ ? I am 
nnworthy of their society. ShaH I go' and repose Aiy disihirbed 
mind on Sandford P I attk' ashamed' tO t^U &im th^ i^auSe of my 
une^y[iesS. Shall I go to Lord Frederick, and bmxAitmg myself 
before him,^ beg his forgiveness P He would spurti me for a 
coward. No"— and he ISHeA up his eyeii to Hteiaven,— «Thou 
all-great, all-wise, and omi^kfpotent Being, Thou Whom I have 
most offended, it is to Thee atOne Ateit I h^rve recourse in this 
hour of tribulatlofif, ^"^i frotu: Tti^e alone 1 solicit^ con^fbrf . The 
confidence with which I now address ttiyseKtoThee, eneouraged 
by that long intercourse which religion has effected, I here ac- 
knowledge to repay me amply in thisr one moment, for the many 
years of my past life, devoted with my best, though hnperfect, 
efforts to thy service," 



CHAPTER XlV. 

Although Miss Milner had not foreseen any fatal event result- 
ing from the ihdignity offered to Lord Frederick, yet she passed a 
night very different from those to which she had been accustomed. 
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No sooner was she fiEdling into a sleep, than a thousand vague^ 
but ^stressing, ideas darted across her imagination. Her 
heart would sometimes whisper to her when she was half asleep, 
'* Lord Frederick is banished from you for ever." She shakes off 
the uneasiness this consideration brings along with it: she then 
starts, and sees the blow still aimed at him by Dorriforth. No 
sooner has she driven away this painful image, than she is again 
awakened by beholding her guardian at her feet suing for par- 
don« She sighs, she trembles, and is chilled with terror. 

Relieved by tears, towards the morning she sinks into a slum- 
ber, but waUng, finds the same images crowding all together 
upon her mind: she is doubtful to which to give the preference^ 
One, however, rushes the foremost and continues so. She 
knows not the fatal consequence of ruminating, nor why she 
dwells upon that, more than upon all the rest, but it will give 
place to none. 

She rises languid and disordered, and at breakfast adds fresh 
pain to Dorriforth by her altered appearance. 

He had scarcely left the room, when an officer waited upon 
him with a challenge from Lord Frederick. To the message 
delivered by this gentleman, he rephed, — 

<*Sir, as a clergyman, most especially of the Church of Rome, 
I know not whether I am not exempt from answering a demand 
of this kind ; but not having had forbearance to avoid an offence, 
I will not claim an exemption, that would only indemnify me 
from making reparation." 

*'You will then, sir, meet Loid Frederick at the appointed 
hour?" said the officer. 

f' I will, sir; and my immediate care shall be to find a gentle- 
man who will accompany me.h> 

The officer withdrew, and when Dorriforth was again alone, 
he was going'once more to reflect ; but he durst not. Since yes- 
terday^ reflection, for the first time, was become painful to him ; 
and even as he rode the short way to Lord Elmwood's imme- 
diately after, he found his own thoughts were so insufferable, 
that he was obliged to enter into conversation with his servant. 
Solitude, that formerly charmed him, would, at those moments, 
have been worse than death. 

At Lord Ehnwopd's, he met Sandford in the hall; and the 
sight of him was no longer welcome : he knew how different the 
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principlei^ which he had just adoptedwereto thoseof that reverend 
friend, and without Bandford's Complaining, or even suspecting, 
what had happened, his presence was a sufficient reproach. He 
passed him as hastily as he could, and enquiring for Lord Elm- 
wood, disclosed to him his errand. It was to ask him to be his 
second. The young Earl started, and wished to consult his tutor ; 
but that his kinsman strictly forbade ; and having urged his rea- 
sons with arguments which at least the Earl could not refute, 
he was at length prevailed upon to promise that he would ac- 
company him to the field, which was at the distance only of a few 
miles, and the parties were to be there at seven on the same 
evening. 

As soon as his business with Lord Elmwood was settled, I>or- 
riforth returned home, to make preparations for the event which 
might ensue from this meeting. He wrote letters to several of 
his friends, and one to his ward ; in wHting which, he could with 
difficulty preserve the usual firmness of his mind. 

Sandford, going into Lord Elmwood's library soon after his re- 
lation had left him, expressed his surprise at finding he was 
gone; upon which that nobleman, having answered a few ques- 
tions, and given a few significant hints that he was intrusted 
with a secret, frankly confessed what he had promised to con- 
ceal. 

Sandford, as much as a holy man could be, was enraged at 
Dorriforth for the cause of the challenge, but was still more en- 
raged at his wickedness in accepting it. He applauded his pupil's 
virtue in making the discovery, and congratulated himself that he 
should be the instrument of saving not only his friend's life, but 
of preventing the scandal of his being engaged in a duel. 

In the ardour of his designs, he went immediately to Miss 
Milner's — entered that house which he had so long refused to 
enter, and at a time when he was upon aggravated bad terms 
with its owner. 

He asked for Dorriforth, went hastily into his apartment, and 
poured upon him a torrent of rebukes. Dorriforth bore all he 
said with the patience of a devotee, but the firmness of a map« 
He owned his fault; but no eloquence could make him recall the 
promise he had given to repair the injury. Unshaken by the 
arguments, persuasions, and menaces of Sandford, he gave an 
additional proof of that inflexibility for which he had been long 

5 
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distinguished ; And, after a dispute of two hours, they parted, 
neither of them the better for what either had advanced, but 
Dorriforth"* something the worse : his conscience gave testimony 
to Sandford's opinion, ^' that he was bound by ties more i|acred 
than worldly honour." But while he owned, he would not 
yield to the duty. 

SandfoKd left him, determined, however, that Lord Elm- 
wood should not be accessory in his guilt, and this he declared; 
upon which Dorriforth took the resolution of seeking another 
second. 

In passing through the house on his return home, Sandford 
met, by accident, Mrs. Horton, Miss Milner, and the other two 
ladies, returning from a saunter in the garden. Surprised at 
the sight of Mr. Sandford in her house, Miss Milner would not 
express that surprise; but going up to him with all that friendly 
benevolence which in general played about her heart, she took 
hold of one of his hands, and pressed it with a kindness which 
told him more forcibly that he was welcome, than if she had 
made the most elaborate spi^ecb to convince him of it. He, 
however, seemed a little touched with her behaviour; and, as an 
excuse for breaking his word, cried, — 

*' I beg your pardon, madam ; but I was brought hither in my 
anxiety to prevent murder." 

'^Murder!" exclaimed all the ladies. 

''Yes," answered he, addressii^ himself to Miss Fenton, 
^^your betrothed husband is a party concerned: he is going to 
be second to Mr. Dorriforth, who means this very evening to be 
killed by Lord Frederick, or to kill him, in addition to the blow 
that he gave him last night." 

Mrs. I^orton exclaimed, '' If Mr. Dorriforth dies, he dies a 
martyr." 

Miss Woodley cried, with fervour, " Heaven forbid!" 

Miss Fenton cried, *' Dear me I" 

While Miss Milner, without uttering one word, sunk speech- 
less on the floor. 

They lifted her up, and brought her to the door which enter- 
ed into thie garden. She soon recovered ; for the tumult of her 
mind would not suffer her to remain inactive, and she was 
roused, in spite of her weakness, to endeavour to ward off the 
impending ^sa^ter. In vain, however, she attempted to walk 
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to her guardian's apaHment: she sunk as before, and was taken 
to a settee, while Miss Woodley was despatched to bring him 
to her. 4v^.'^ 

Informed of the cause of her indisposition, he followed Miss 
Woodley with a tender anxiety for her health, and with grief 
and confusion that he had so carelessly endangered it. On his 
entering the room, Sandford bcfheld the inquietude of his mind, 
and cried, ^' Here is your guardian^'* with a cruel emphasis on 
the word. 

He was too much engaged with the sufferings of his ward to 
reply to Sandford. He placed himself on the settee by her, 
and with the utmost tenderness, reverence, and pity, entreated 
her not to be coneemed at an accident in which he, and he 
alone, had been to blame ; but which he had no doubt would be 
acconunodated in the most amicable manner. 

^^ I have one favour to require of you, Mr. Qorriforth,'* said 
she, ''and that is, your promise, your solemn promise, which I 
know is ever sacred, that you will not meet my Lord Frede* 
rick." 

He hesitated. 

'' Oh, madam," cried Sandford, '' he is grown a Ubertine now; 
and I would not believe his word, if he were to give it you." 

"Then, Sir," returned Dorriforth, angrily, ^'you may believe 
my word, for I will keep that which I gave to you, I will give 
Lord Frederick all the restitution in my power. But, my dear 
Miss Mihier, let iu)t thk alarm you: we may not find it conve- 
nient to meet this many a day ; and, most probably, some fortu- 
nMe explanation may prevent our meeting at aH. If not, reckon 
but among the many duels that ai*e fought, how few are fatal ; 
and even in that case, how small would be the loss to society, 
if ." He was proceeding. 

"I should ever deplore the loss!" cried Miss Milner : "on 
such an occasion, I could not survive the death of ejther." 

" For my part," he replied, " I look upon my Ufe as much for- 
feited to my Lord Frederick, to whom I have given a high of- 
fence, as it might in other instances have been iiorfeited to the 
offended laws of the land. Honour is the law of the polite part 
of the land: we know it; and when we transgress against it 
knowingly we justly incur our punishment. However, Miss 
Milner, (his affair will not be settled immediately ; and I have no 
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doubt, but that all will be as you oould wish. Do you think I 
should appear thus easy,'' added, he, with a smile, f'if I were 
going to be shot at by my Lord Frederick P 

'* Very well I" cried Sandford, with a look that evinced he was 
hetter informed. 

'^ You will stay within, then, all this day P" said Miss Mil- 
ner. 

^'I am engaged to dinner," he rephed: *'it is unlucky; — 
I am sorry for it — but Til be at home early in the evenjng.". 

^' Stained with human blood," cried Sandford, ^' or yourself 
a corpse I" 

The ladies lifted up their hands. Miss Milner rose from her 
seat, and threw herself at her guardian's feet. 

^' You kneeled to me last night : I now kneel to you," she 
cried ; '* kneel, never desiring to rise again, if you persist in 
your intention. I am Tweak, I am volatile, I am indiscreet ; but 
I have a heart from which some impressions can never — oh I 
never, — ^^be erased." 

He endeavoured to raise her : she persisted to kneel — and 
here the affright, the terror, the anguish she endured, discovered 
to her her own sentiments, which, till that moment, she had 
doubted, — and she continued, — 

'* I no longer pretend to conceal my passion — I love Lord 
Frede^'ick Lawnley." 

Her guardian started. 

^' Yes, to my shame, I love him," cried she, all emotion : 
*' I meant to have struggled with the weakness, because I sup- 
posed it would be displeasing to you ; but apprehension for his 
safety has taken away every power of restraint, and I beseech 
you to spare his life." 

" This is exactly what I thought," cried Sandford, with an 
air of triumph. 

" Good Heaven 1" cried Miss Woodley. 

" But it Is very natural," said Mrs. Horton. 

" I own," said Dorriforth (struck with amaze, and now tak- 
ing her from Ij^s feet with a force that she could not resist), — 
'* I own, Miss Milner, I am greatly affected and wounded at 
this contradiction in your character." 

" But did not I say so ?" cried Sandford, interrupting him. 

" However," continued he, *'you may take my word, though 
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you have deceived me in yours, that Lord Frederick's life is 
secure. For your sake, I would not endanger it for the universe. 
But let this be a warning to you "" 

He was proceeding with the most austere looks, and pointed 
language, when observing the shame and the self-reproach that 
agitated her mind, he divested himself in great measure of his 
resentment, and said, mildly,— 

'^ Let this be a warning to you, how you deal in future with 
the friends who wish you well. You have hurried me into a 
mistake that might have cost me my life, or the life of the man 
you love ; and thus exposed you to misery more bitter than 
death." 

" I am not worthy of your friendship, Mr. Dorriforth," said 
she, sobbing with grief; '< and from this moment forsake me." 

'' No, madam, not in the moment yon first discover to me how 
I can make you happy." 

The conversation appearing now to become of a nature in 
which the rest of the company could have no share whatever, 
they were all, except Mr. Sandford, retiring; when Miss Mil- 
ner called Miss Woodley back, saying, ''Stay you with me : I 
was never so unfit to be left without your friendship." 

''Perhaps at present you can dispense with mine P" said Dor- 
riforth. She made no answer. He then once more assured her 
Lord Frederick's life was safe, and was quitting the room : but 
when he recollected in what humiliation he had left her, turning 
towards her as he opened the door, he added, — 

" And be assured, madam, that my esteem for you shall be 
the same as ever." 

Sandford, as he followed him, bowed, and repeated the same 
words, " And, Madam, be assured that my esteem for you shall 
he the same as ever." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tais taunting reproof from Sandford made little impressrioii 
upon Miss Milner, whose thoughts were all fixed on a subject 
of muoh more importance than the opinion which he entertained 
of her. She threw her arms about her friend the moment they 
were left alone, and asked, with anxiety, *' what she thought of 
herfcehavioET ?" Miss Woodley, who eotdd not approve of the 
duplicity she had betrayed, still wished to reconcile her as much 
as possible to her own conduct, and replied, slw ^^ highly com- 
mended thefl^nkness with which she had,, at last, acknowledged 
her sentiments." 

*^ Frankness !" cried fi/Gss Milner, starting. <' Frankness, my 
dear Miss Woodley ! What you have just now heard me say is 
all a falsehood." 

"How, Miss Mihierr 

" Ohy Mi^s Woodley," rekirned ishe, sobbing upon her bo- 
som, " pity the agonies of my heait, my heart by natnre sin- 
cere, when such are the fatal propensities it cherishes, that 
I must submit to the grossest falsehoods rather than reveal the 
truth." 

"What can you mean?" cried Miss Woodley, with the 
strongest amazement in her fisice. 

" Do you suppose I love Lord Frederick P Do you suppose I 
can love him ? — Oh fly, and prevent my guardian from telling 
him such an untruth." 

*' What can you mean ?" repeated Miss Woodley ; " I protest 
you terrify me." For this inconsistency in the behaviour of Miss 
Milner appeared as if her senses had been deranged. 

" Fly," she resumed, " and prevent the inevitable ill conse- 
quence which will ensue, if Lord Frederick should be told this 
falsehood. It will involve us all in greater disquiet than we 
suffer at present." 

*5 Then what has influenced you, my dear Miss Milner ?" 
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^^ That which impels all my actions — an unsurmountaUe in- 
stinct ; a fatality that will for ever render me the most miserable 
of human beings, and yet you, even you, my dear MissWoodley, 
will not pity me." 

Miss Woodley pressed her closely in her arms, and vowed, 
'Uhat while she was unhappy, from whatever cause, she still 
would pity her." 

" Go to Mr. Dorriforth, then, and prevent him from imposing 
upon Lord Frederick," 

^'But that imposition is the only means of preventing the 
duel," replied Miss Woodley. " The moment I^ have told him 
that your affection was but counterfeited, he will no longer re- 
fuse accepting the challenge." 

^' Then, at all events, I am undone," exclaimed Miss Milner v 
. " for the duel is horrible, even beyond every thing else." 

" How so ?" returned Miss Woodley, " since you have de- 
clared that you do not care for my Lord Frederick P" 

*^ But are you so blind," returned Miss Milner, with a degree 
of madness in her looks, '' as to believe I do not care for Mr. 
Dorriforth P Oh, Miss Woodley, I love him with all the passion 
of a mistress, and with all the tenderness of a wife.ii 

Mids Woodley at this sentence sat down ; it was on a chair 
that was close to her — ^her feet could not have taken her to any 
other. She trembled — she was white as ashes, and deprived of 
speech. Miss Milner, taking her by the hand, said» — 

" I know what you feel— I know what you think of me — 
and how much you hate and despk^ me. But Heaven is witness 
to all my struggles — nor would I, even to myself, acknowledge 
the shameless prepossession, till forced by a sense of his dan- 
ger 

" Silence I"- cried Miss Woodley, struck with horror. 

'* And even now," resumed Miss Milner, " have I not con- 
cealed it from all but you, by plunging myself into a new diffi- 
culty, from which I know not how I shall be extricated P And 
do I entertain a hope P No, Miss Woodley, nor ever will. But 
suffer me to own my folly to you, to entreat your soothing 
friendship to free me from my weakness. And, oh ! give me 
your advice to deliver me from the difficulties which surround 
me. 

Miss Woodley was still pale and silent. 
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Education is called second nature. In the strict (but not en- 
larged) education of Miss Woodley, it was more powerful than 
the first; and the violation of oaths, persons, or things conse- 
crated to Heaven, was, in her opinion, if not the most enormous, 
yet among the most terrific in the catalogue of crimes. 

Miss Milner had lived so long in a family who had imbibed 
these opinions, that she was convicted of their existence : nay, 
her own reason told her that solemn vows of every kind ought 
to be sacred; and the more she respected her guardian's under- 
standing, the less did she call in question his religious tenets : in 
esteeming him, she esteemed all his notions; and among the 
rest, venerated those of his religion. Yet that passion, which 
had unhappily taken possession of her whole soul, would not have 
been inspired, had not there subsisted an early difference in 
their systems of divine faith. Had she been early taught what • 
were the sacred functions of a Roman ecclesiastic, though 
all her esteem, all her admiration, had been attracted by the 
qualities and accomplishments of her guardian, yet education 
would have given such a prohibition to her love, that she would 
have been precluded from it, as by that barrier which divides a 
sister from^ brother. 

This, unfortunately, was not the case; and Miss Milner loved 
Dorriforth without one conscious check to tell her she was 
wrong, except that which convinced her, her love would be 
avoided by him with detestation and with hori^r. 

Miss Woodley, something recovered from her first surprise 
and sufferings — for never did her susceptible mind suffer so 
exquisitely — amidst all her grief and abhorrence, felt that pity 
was still predominant; and reconciled to the faults of Miss Mil- 
ner by her misery, she once more looked at her with friendship, 
and asked, ''what she could do to render her less* unhappy?^' 

" Make me forget," replied Miss Milner, " every moment of 

my life since I first saw you. That moment was teeming 

with a weight of cares, under which I must labour till my 

death." 

"And even in death," replied Miss Woodley, "do not hope 

to shake them off. If unrepented in this world " 

She was proceeding — but the anxiety her friend endured 
would not suffer her to be free from the apprehension, that not- 
withstanding the positive assurance of her guardian, if he and 
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Lord Frederick should meet, the dael might still take place ; she 
therefore rang the bell and enquired if Mr. Dorriforth was still 
at home? The answer was "he had rode out." — "You re- 
member," said Miss Woodley, "he told you he should dine from 
home." This did not, however, dismiss her fears, and she des- 
patched two servants different ways in pursuit of him, acquaint- 
ing them with her suspicions, and charging them to prevent the 
duel. SandTord had also taken his precautions ; but though he 
knew the time, he did not know the exact place of their appoint- 
ment, for that Lord Elmwood had forgot to enquire. 

The excessive alarm which Miss Milner discovered upon this 
occasion was imputed by the servants, and by others who were 
witnesses of it, to her affection for Lord Frederick ; while none 
but Miss Woodley knew, or had the most distant suspicion of, 
the real cause. 

Mrs. Horton and Miss Fenton, who were sitting together ex- 
patiating on the duplicity of their own sex in the instance just 
before them, had, notwithstanding the interest of the discourse, 
a longing desire to break it off ; for they were impatient to see 
this poor frail being whoiti they were loading ^ith their cen- 
sure. They longed to see if she would have the confidence to 
look them in the face ; them, to whom she had so often protest- 
ed, that she had not the smallest attachment to Lord Frede- ' 
rick, but from motives of vanity. 

These ladies heard with infinite satisfaction that dinner had 

been served, but met Miss Milner at the table with less degree 

of pleasure than they had expected ; for her mind was so totally 

abstracted from any^consideration of them, that they could not 

discern a single blush, or confused glance, which their presence 

occasioned. No, she had before them divulged nothing of 

which she was ashamed : she was only ashamed that what she 

had said was not true. In the bosom of Miss Woodley alone 

was that secret entrusted which could call a blush into her face ; 

and before her, she did feel confusion: before the gentle friend, 

to whom she had till this time communicated all her faults 

without embarrassment, she now cast down her eyes in shame. 

Soon after the dinner was removed, Lord Elmwood entered ; 

and that gallant young nobleman declared — " Mr. Sandford 

had used him ill, in not permitting him to accompany his rela- 
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tion; for ha feared that Mr. Dorriforth would now dirow him- 
self upon the sword of Lord Frederidc, without a single friend 
near to defend him.'* A rebuke from the eye of Miss Woodley, 
which, from this day, had a confunand over Miss Milner, re- 
strained her from expressing the affright she suffered fr6m this 
intimation. Miss Fenton replied, ^' As to that, my Lord, I see 
no reason why Mr. Dorriforth and Lord Frederick should not 
now be friends." — " Certainly," said Mrs. Horton ; " for as 
soon as my Lord Frederick is made acquainted with Miss Mil- 
ner's confession, all differences must be reconciled." — '* What 
confesiuon ?" asked Lord Elmwood. 

Miss Milner, to avoid hearing a repetition of that which gave 
her pain even to recollect, rose in order to retire into her own 
apartment, but was obliged to sit down again, till she received 
the assbtance of Lord Elmwood and her friend, who led her 
into her dressing-room. She reclined upon a so(& there, and 
though left alone with that friend, a silence followed for half an 
hour: nor, when the conversation began, was the name of Dor- 
riforth once uttered; they were grown cool and considerate 
since the discovery, and both were equally fearful of naming 
him. 

The vanity of the world, the folly of riches, the charms of 
retirement, and such topics engaged their discourse, but not their 
thoughts, for near two hours ; and the first time the word Doi^- 
riforth was spoken by a servant, who with alacrity opened 
the dressing-room door, without previously rapping, and cried, 
"Madam, Mr. Dorriforth." 

Dorriforth immediately came in, and Mient eagerly to Miss 
Rlilner. Miss Woodley beheld the glow of joy and of guilt 
upon her face, and did not rise to give him her seat, as was her 
custom, when she was sitting by his ward, and he came to her 
' with intelligence. He therefore stood while he repeated all 
that had happened in his interview with Lord Frederick. 

But with her gladness to see her guardian safe, she had for- 
got to enquire of the safety of his antagonist— of the man whom 
she had pretended to love so passionately : even smiles of rap- 
ture were upon her fetce, though Dorriforth might be returned 
from putting him to death. This incongruity of behaviour Miss 
Woodley observed, and was confounded ; but Dorriforth, in 
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whose thoughts a susjnokm either of her love for hitn or indif- 
ference for Lord Frederick had no place, easily reconciled this^ 
incoHsistency, and said,— 

^' You see by my countenance that all is well ; and therefore 
you smile on me before I tell you what has passed.'' 

This brought her to the recoUectioii of her conduct ; and 
now, with looks ill constrained, she attempted the expression of 
an alarm she did not feel. 

"Nay, I assure you Lord Frederick is safe," he resumed, 
*<and the disgrace of his blow washed entirely away by a few 
drops of blood, from this arm." And he laid his hand upon his 
left arm, whioh rested in his wai^coat as a kind^of sling. 

She east her eyes there, and seeing where the ball had en- 
tered the coat sleeve, she gave an involuntary scream, and 
redined upon the sofa. Instead of that affectionate sympathy 
which Miss Woodley used to exert upon her slightest illness or 
a£Biction, she now addressed her in an uupitying tone, and said, 
** Miss MUner, you have heard Lord Frederick is safe : you have 
therefiDre notfatng to alarm you." Nor did she run to hold a 
flmeUing-bottle, or to raise her head. Her guardian seeing her 
near £sinting, and without any assistance from her friend, was 
going himself to give it; but on this. Miss Woodtey interfered, 
and having taken her head upon her arm, Assured him, *' it was 
a weakness to which Miss Milner was very subject; and she 
would ring for her maid, who knew how to relieve her instantly 
with a few drops. Satisfied with this assurance, Dorriforth 
left the room ; and a surgeon being come to examine his wound, 
he retilced into his own chamber. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The power delegated by the confidential to those intrusted 
wth their secrets, Miss Woodley was the last person on earth to 
abuse*— hut she was also the last who, by an accommodating 
complacency, would participate in the guilt of her friend — and 
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there was no guilt, except that of murder, which she thought 
equal to the crime in question, if. it was ever perpetrated. 
Adultery, reason would perhaps have informed her, was a more 
pernicious evil to soisiety ; but to a religious mind, what sound is 
so horrible as sacrilege f Of vows made to God or to man, the 
former must weigh the heaviest. Moreover, the sin of infidelity 
in the married state is not a little softened, to common under- 
standings, by its frequency; whereas, of religious vows broken 
by a devotee she had never heard; unless where the offence 
had been followed by such examples of divine vengeance, such 
miraculous punishments in this world (as well as eternal punish- 
ment in the other), as served to exaggerate the wickedness. 

She, who could ^and who did pardon Miss Milner, was the 
person who saw her passion in the severest light, and resolved 
upon every method, however harsh, to root it from her heart; 
nor did she fear success, resting on the certain assurance, that 
however deep her love might be fixed, it would never be re- 
turned. Yet this confidence did not prevent her taking every 
precaution lest Dorriforth should come to the knowledge of it. 
She would not have his composed mind disturbed with such a 
thought — his steadfast principles so much as shaken by the ima- 
gination—nor overwhelm him with those self-reproaches which 
his fatal attraction, unpremeditated as ^it was, would still have 
drawn upon him. 

With this plan of concealment, in which the natural modesty 
of Miss Milner acquiesced, therq was but one effort for which 
this unhappy ward was not prepared; and that was an entire 
separation from her guardian. She had, from the first, che- 
rished her passion without the most remote prospect of a re- 
turn : she was prepared to see Dorriforth, without ever seeing 
him more nearly connected to her than as her guardian and 
friend; but not- to see him at all — for thatj she was not pre- 
pared. 

But Miss Woodley reflected upon the inevitable necessity of 
this measure before she made (he proposal, and then made it 
with a firmness that might have done honour to the inflexibility 
of Dorriforth himself. 

During the few days that intervened between her open con- 
fession of a passion for Lord Frederick, and this proposed plan 
of separation, the most intricate incoherence appeared in the 
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character of Miss Milner; and, in order to evade a marriage 
with him, and conceal, at the same time, the shameful pro- 
pensity whidi lurked in her breast, she was at once on the point 
of declaring a passion for Sir Edward Ashton. 

In the duel which had taken place between Lord Frederick 
andDorriforth, the latter had received the fire of his antagonist, 
but positively refused to return it ; by which he had kept his 
promise not to endanger his Lordship's life, and had reconciled 
Sandford, in great measure, to his behaviour; and Sandford 
now (his resolution once broken) no longer refused entering 
Miss Milner's house, but came whenever it was 'convenient, 
though he yet avoided the mistress of it as much as possible ; 
or showed by every word and look, when she was present, that 
she was still less in his favour than she had ever been. 

He visited Dorriforth on the evening of his engagement with 
Lord Frederick, and the next morning breakfasted with him in 
his own chamber; nor did Miss Milner see her guardian after 
his first return from that engagement before the following noon. 
She enquired, however, of his servant how he did, and was re- 
joiced to hear that his wound was but slight: yet this enquiry 
she durst not make before Miss Woodley. 

When Dorriforth made his appearance the next day, it was 
evident that he had thrown from his heart a load of cares ; and 
though they had left a languor upon his face, content was in his 
voice, in his manners, in every word and action. Far from 
seeming to retain any resentment against his ward, for the 
danger into which hi^r imprudence had led him, he appeared 
rather to pity her indiscretion, and to wish to sooth the pertur- 
bation, which the recpllection of her own conduct had evidently 
raised in her mind. His endeavours were successful — she was 
soothed every time he spoke to her; and had not the watchful 
eye of Miss Woodley stood guard over her inclinations, she had 
plainly discovered, that she was enraptured with the joy of see- 
ing him again himself, after the danger to which he had been 
exposed. 

These emotions, which she laboured to subdue, passed, how- 
ever, the bounds of her ineffectual resistance, when at the time 
of her retiring after dinner, he said to her in a low voice, but 
such as it was meant the company should hear, ''Do me the 
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favour, Miss Milner, to call at my study some time in the even- 
ing : I have to speak with you upon husiness.'* 

She answered, '' I wiU> air." And her eyes swam with de^ 
light, in expectation of the interview. 

Let not the reader, nevertheless, imagine, there was in that 
ardent expectation qne idea which the most spotless nund, in 
love, might not have indulged without reproach. Sincere love 
(at least among the delicate of the female sex) is often gratified 
by that degree of enjoyment, or rather forbearance, which would 
be torture in the pursuit of any other passion. Real, Plicate, 
and restrained love^ such as Miss Milner's, was indulged in the 
sight of the object ooly ; and having bound her wishes by her 
hopes, the height of her happiness was limited to a conversation 
in which no other but themselves took a part 

Miss Woodley was one of those who heard the i4[>pointment, 
but the only one who conceived by what sensation it was re- 
ceived. 

While the ladies remained in the same room with Dorriforih, 
Miss Milner had thought of little except of him. As soon as they 
withdrew into another apartment, she remembered Miss Wood- 
ley; and turning her head suddenly, saw her friend's feice im- 
printed with suspicion and displeasure. This at first was pain- 
ful to her; but recollecting, that within a couple of hoi»^ she 
was to meet her guardian aloae^^to speak to him, and hear him 
speak to her only : every other thought was absorbed in that one, 
and she considered, with indifference, the uneasiness or the 
anger of her friend. 

Miss Milner, to do justice to her heart, did not wish to beguile 
Dorrifcurth into the snares of love. Could any supernatural 
power have endowed her with the means, and at the same time 
have shown to her the ills that must arise from such an effect 
of her charms, she had assuredly virtue enough to have declined 
the conquest ; but without enquiring what she proposed, she 
never saw him, without previously endeavouring to look more 
attractive than she would have desired before any other person. 
And now, without listening to the thousand ^ortations that 
spoke in every feature of Miss Woodley, she flew to a looking- 
glass, to adjust bet* dress in a manner that she thought most 
enchanting. 
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Time stole away, and the time of going to her guardian ar- 
rived. In his presence, unsupported by the presence of any 
other, every grace that she had practised, every look that she 
had boiTOwed to set off her charms, were annihilated; and she 
became a native beauty, wiik the artless arguments of reason, 
only^ for her aid. Awed thus by his power^ from every thing but 
what she really was, she never was perhaps half so bewitching, 
as in those timid, res^ectfiil, and embarrassed moments she 
pass^ alone with him. He caught at those times her respect, 
her^difiideDce^ nay^ even her embarrassment ; and never would 
one word of aager pass on either side. 

On the present occasion, he first expressed the high satisfac- 
tion that she had given him, by at length revealing to him the 
real state of ber mind. 

''And when I take every thing into consideration, Miss Mil- 
ner," added he, ''I rejoice that your sentiments happen to be 
such as you have owned. For, although my Lord Frederick is 
not the very man I could have wished for your perfect happi- 
ness, yet, in the state of human perfection and human happiness, 
you might have fixed your affections with perhaps less pro- 
priety ; and still, where my unwillingness to have thwarted your 
inolinatiOQS might not have permitted me to contend with them.^' 
^ot a word of reply did this ^eeeh demand ; or, if it had, not 
a word could she have givcB. 

'' And now,madam, the reason of my desire to speak with you 
is, to know the means you think most proper to pursue, in order 
to acquaint Lord Frederick, that, notwithstanding this late re- 
pulse, there are hopes of your partiality in his favour." 
" Defer the explanation," she replied, eagerly.' 
" I beg your pardon — it cannot be. Besides, how can you 
indulge a disposition thus unpitying ? Even so ardently did I 
desire to render, the man who loves you happy, that though he 
cante armed against my hfe, had I not reflected, that previous to 
our engagement it woAild appear like fear, and the means of bar- 
tering for his foi^iveness, I should have revealed your sentiments 
the moment I had seen him. When the engagement was over, 
I was too impatient to acquaint you with his safety, to think then 
on gratifying him. And, indeed, the delicacy of the declaration, 
after the^many denials which you have no doubt given him, should 
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be considered. I therefore consult your opinion upon the manner 
in which it shall be made.'' 

'' Mr. Dorriforth, can you allow nothing to the moments of 
surprise, and that pity, which the (ate impending inspired ; and 
which might urge me to express myself of Lord Frederick in a 
manner my cooler thoughts will not warrant?'' 

'^ There was nothing in your expressions, my dear Miss Milner, 
the least equivocal. If you were off your guard when you pleaded 
for Lord Frederick, as I believe you were, you said more sin- 
cerely what you thought ; .a^d no discreet, or rather indiscreet, 
attempts to retract, can make me change the sentiments." 

'' I am very sorry," she replied, confused and trembling. 

" Why sorry ? — Come, give me commission to reveal your 
partiality. Til not be too hard upon you : a hint from me will 
do. Hope is ever apt to interpret the slightest words to its own 
use, and a lover's hope is, beyond all others, sanguine." 

" I never gave Lord Frederick hope." 

'' But you never plunged him into despair." 

'' His pursuit intimates that I never have; but he has no other 
proof." 

'^ However light and frivolous you have been upon frivolous 
subjects, yet I must own, Miss Milner, that I did expect, when a 
case of this importance came seriously before you, you would 
have discovered a proper stability in your behaviour." 

'^ I do, sir ; and it was only when I was affected with a weak- 
ness, which arose from accident, that I have betrayed incon- 
sistency." 

''You then assert again, that you have no affection for my 
Lord Frederick?" 

" Not enough to become his wife." 

'' You are alarmed at marriage, and I do not wonder you 
should be so : it shows a prudent foresight which does you ho^ 
nour. But, my dear, are there no dangers in a single state? 
If I may judge. Miss Milner, there are many more to a yoiing 
|ady of your accomplishments, than if you were under the pro- 
tection of a husband." 

" My father, Mr. Dorriforth, thought your protection suffi- 
cient." 

'' But that protection was rather to direct your choice, than 
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to be the cause of your not choosing at all. Give me leave to 
point out an observation which, perhaps, I have too frequently 
made before ; but upon this occasion I must intrude it once again. 
Miss Fenton is its object : her fortune is inferior to yours ; her 
personal attractions are less " 

Here the powerful glow of joy, and of gratitude, for an opinion 
so negligently, and yet so sincerely expressed, flew to Miss 
Milner's face, neck, and even to her hands and fingers : the 
blood mounted to every part of her skin Ihat was visible, for 
not a fibre but felt the secret transport — that Dorriforth thought 
her more beautiful than the beautiful Miss Fenton. 

If he observed her blushes, he was unsuspicious of the cause, 
and went on : — 

" There is, besides, in the temper of Miss Fenton, a sedate- 
ness that might with less hazard ensure, Aer safety in an un- 
married life; and yet she very properly thinks it her duty, as 
she does not mean to seclude herself by any vows to the con- 
trary, to become a wife; and, in obedience to the counsel of her 
friends, will be married within a very few weeks." 

" Miss Fenton may marry from obedience : I never will." 

'' You mean to say, that love shall alone4nduce you." 

» I do." 

'^ If you would point out a subject upon which I am the least 
able to reason, and on which my sentiments, Such as they are, 
are formed only from theory, and even there more cautioned 
than instructed, it is the subject of love. And yet, even that 
little which I know, tells me, without a doubt, that what you 
said yesterday, pleading for Lord Frederick's life, was the result 
of the most violent and tender love." 

'* The little you kiiow^ then, Mr. Dorriforth, has deceived 
you. Had you known more, you would have judged other- 
wise." 

" I submtt to the merit of your reply ; but without allowing 
me a judge at all, I will appeal to those who were present with 
me. 

'^ Are Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford to be the connois- 
seurs ?" 

" No : I'll appeal to Miss Fenton and Miss Woodley." 

" And yet I believe," replied she with a smile, " I believe 
theory must only be the judge even there." 

6 
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*' Then, from all you have said, madam, on this occasion, 
I am to conclude that you still revise to marry Lord Frede- 
rick?" 

" You are." 

*' And you submit never to see him again P" 
" I do." 

" All you then said to n;ie yesterday was false?" 
'' I was not mistress of myself at the time." 
'' Therefore it was truth ! For shame, for shame !" 
At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Sandford walked 
in. He started back on seeing Miss Milner, and was going 
away; but Dorriforth called to him to stay, and said with 
warmth, — 

" Tell me, Mr. Sandford, by what power, by what persuasion, 
I can prevail upon Miss Milner to confide in me as her friend ; 
to lay her heart open, and credit mine when I declare to her 
that I have no view in all the advice I give to her, but her im« 
mediate welfare." 

" Mr. Dorriforth, you know my opinion of that lady," replied 
Sandford: '' it has been formed ever since my first acquaintance 
with her, and it continues the same." 

*' But instruct me how I am to inspire her with confidence," 
returned Dorriforth ; '^ how I am to impress her with a sense of 
that which is for her advantage." 

" You can work no miracles," replied Sandford : " you are 
not holy enough." 

" And yet my ward," answered Dorriforth, " appears to be 
acquainted with that mystery: for what but the force of a miracle 
can induce her to contradict to-day what before you, and several 
other witnesses, she positively acknowledged yesterday?" 

" Do you call that miraculous?" cried Sandford: " the mi- 
racle had been if she had not done so ; for did she not yesterday 
contradict what she acknowledged the day before ? and will she 
not to-morrow disavow what she says to-day ?" 

" I wish that she may," rephed Dorriforth, mildly ; for he 
saw the tears flowing down her face at the rough and severe 
manner in which Sandford had spoken, and he began to feel 
for her uneasiness. 

" I beg pardon," cried Sandford, " for speaking so rudely to 
the mistress of (he house. I have no business here, I know ; 
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but where you are, Mr. Dorriforth, unless I am turned out, I 
shall always think it my duty to come." 

Miss Milner courtesied, as much as to say he was welcome to 
come. He continued, — 

'' I was to blame, that upon a nice punctilio, I left you so long 
without my visits, and without my counsel : in that time, you 
have run the hazard of being murdered, and, what is worse, of 
being excommunicated ; for had you been so rash as to have re- 
turned your opponent's fire, not all my interest at Rome would 
have obtained remission of the punishment." 

Miss Milner, through all her tears, could not now restrain her 
laughter. On which he resumed :— 

'' And here do I venture, like a missionary among savages ; 
but if I can only save you from their scalping knives — from 
the miseries which that lady is preparing for you — I am re- 
warded." 

Sandford spoke this with great fervour ; and the offence of 
her love never appeared to her in so tremendous a point of 
view, as when thus, unknowingly, alluded to by him. 

" The miseries that lady is preparing Jor you^^ hung upon 
her ears like the notes of a raven, and sounded equally ominous. 
The words " murder*'* and " excommunication*^ he had likewise 
uttered ; all the fatal effects of sacrilegious love. Frightful 
superstitions struck her to the heart, and she could scarcely 
prevent falling down under their oppression. 

Dorriforth beheld the difficulty she had in sustaining herself, 
and with the utmost tenderness went towards her; and, support- 
ing her, said, '' I beg your pardon ; I invited you hither with a 
far different intention than your uneasiness ; and be assured—" 

Sandford was beginning to speak, when Dorriforth resumed : 
— " Hold, Mr. Sandford : the lady is under my protection ; and 
I know not whether it is not requiaite that you should apologise 
to her, and to me for what you have already said." 

<' You asked my opinion, or I had not given it you : would 
you have me, like hery speak what I do not think P" 

^' Say no more, sir," cried Dorriforth ; and, leading her 
kindly to the door, as if to defend her from his malice, told 
her, " he would take another opportunity of renewing the sub- 
ject." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When Dorriforth was alone with Sandford, he explained to 
him what hefore he had only hinted ; and this learned Jesuit 
frankly confessed, ''That the mind of woman was far above, 
or rather beneath, his comprehension." It was so^ indeed ; 
for with all his penetration, and few even of that school had 
more, he had not yet penetrated into the recesses of Miss Milner^s 
mind. 

Miss Woodley, to whom she repeated all that had passed 
between herself, her guardian, and Sandford, took this moment, 
in the agitation of her spirits, to alarm her still more by pro- 
phetic insinuations ; and at length represented to her here, for 
the first time, the necessity, " that Mr. Dorriforth and she 
no longer should remain under the same roof." This was 
like the stroke of sudden death to Miss Milner ; and, clinging 
to life, she endeavoured to avert the blow by prayers, and by 
promises. Her friend loved her too sincerely to be prevailed 
upon. 

'' But in what manner can I accomplish the separation ?" 
cried she : " for, till I marry, we are obliged, by my father's 
request, to Uve in the same house." 

" Miss Milner," answered Misff Woodley, " much as I respect 
the will of a dying man, I regard your and Mr. Dorriforth's 
present and eternal happiness much more; and it is my resolu- 
tion that you shall part. If you will not contrive the means, 
that duty falls on me ; and without any invention, I see the mea- 
sure at once."' 

" What is it?" cried Miss Milner, eagerly. 

" I will reveal to Mr. Dorriforth, without hesitation, the real 
state of your heart ; which your present inconsistency of con- 
duct will but too readily confirm." 

'' You would not plunge me into so much shame, into so much 
anguish 1" cried she, distractedly. 
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" No," replied Miss Woodley, " not for the world, if you will 
separate from him by any mode of your own : but that you 
shall separate is my determination ; and . in spitf of all your 
sufferings, this shall be the expedient, unless you instantly agree 
to some other." 

" Good Heavens, Miss Woodley ! is this your friendship ?" 

"Yes — and the truest friendship I have to bestow. Think 
what a task I undertake for your sake and his, when I condemn 
myself to explain to him your weakness. What astonishment! 
what concision ! what remorse do I foresee painted upon his 
face ! I hear him call you by the harshest names, and Ibehold 
him fly from your sight for ever, as from an object of his de- 
testation." 

*' Oh, spare the dreadful picture I Fly from my sight for ever ! 
Detest my name! Oh, my dear Miss Woodley! leljbut his friend- 
ship for me still remain, and I will consent to any thing. You 
may command me. 1 will go away from him directly ; but let us 
part in friendship. Oh I without the friendship of Mr. Dorri- 
forth, life would be a heavy burden, indeed." 

Miss Woodley immediately began to contrive schemes for 
their separation ; and, with all her invention alive on the sub- 
ject, the following was the only natural one that she could 
form. 

Miss Milner, in a letter to her distant relation at Bath, was 
to complain of the melancholy of a country life, which she was 
to say her guardian imposed upon her ; and she was to entreat 
the lady to send a pressing invitation that she would pass a 
month or two at her house : this invitation was to be laid before 
Dorriforth for his approbation ; and the two ladies were to en- 
force it, by expressing their earnest wishes for his consent. This 
plan having been properly regulated, the necessary letter was 
sent to Bath, and Miss Woodley waited with patience, but with 
a watchful guard upon the conduct of her friend, till the answer 
should arrive. 

During this interim a tender and complaining epistle from 
Lord Frederick was delivered to Miss Milner ; to which, as he 
received no answer, he prevailed upon his uncle, with whom he 
resided, to wait upon her, and obtain a verbal reply; for he 
still flattered himself, that fear of her guardian's anger, or per- 
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haps his interception of the letter which he had sent, was the 
sole cause of her apparent indifiference. 

The old gi^ntleman was introduced hoth to Miss Milner and to 
Mr. Dorriforth ; hut received from each an answer so explicit, 
that it left his nephew no longer in doubt but that all farther 
pursuit was vain. 

Sir Edward Ashton, about this time, also submitted to a for- 
mal dismission ; and had then the mortification to reflect, that 
he was bestowing upon the object of his affections the tenderest 
proof of his regard by having absented himself entirely from 
her sofeiety. 

Upon this serious and certain conclusion to the hopes of Lord 
Frederick, Dorriforth was more astonished than ever at the con- 
duct of his ward. He had once thought her behaviour in this 
respect was ambiguous ; but since her confession of a passion 
for that nobleman, he had no doubt but in the end she would 
become his wife. He lamented to find himself mistaken, and 
thought it proper now to condemn her caprice, not merely in 
words, but in the general tenour of his behaviour. He conse- 
quently became more reserved, and more austere than he had 
been since his first acquaintance with her ; for his manners, 
not from design, but imperceptibly to himself, had been softened 
since he^ Jiiecame her guardian, by that tender respect which he 
had uniformly paid to the object of his protection. 

Notwithstanding the severity he now assumed, his ward, in 
the prospect of parting from him, grew melancholy ; Miss 
Woodley's love to her friend rendered her little otherwise ; and 
Dorriforth's peculiar gravity, frequently rigour, could not but 
make their whole party less cheerful than it had been. Lord 
Elmwood, too, at this time was lying dapgerously ill of a fever; 
Miss Fenton, of course, was as much in sorrow as her nature 
would permit her to be ; and both Sandford and Dorriforth 
were in extreme coi^cern upon his Lordship's account. 

In this posture of affairs, the letter of invitation arrives from 
Lady Luneham at Bath. It was shown to Dorriforth ; and, to 
prove to his ward that he is so much offended as no longer to 
feel that excessive interest in her concerns which he once felt, 
he gives an opinion on the subject with indifference : he desires 
^^ Miss Milner will do what she her3elf thinks proper." Miss 
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Woodley instantly accqits this permission, writes back, and 
appoints the day upon which her friend means to set ofiF for the 
visit. 

Miss Milner is wounded at the heart by the cold and unkind 
manners of her guardian, but dares not take one step to retrieve 
his opinion. Alone, or to her friend, she sighs and weeps: he 
discovers her sorrow, and is doubtful whether the departure of 
Lord Frederick from that part of the country is not the cause. 

When th€ time she was to set out for Bath was only two days 
off, the behaviour of Dorriforth took, by degrees, its usual form, 
tf not a greater share of polite and tender attention than ever. 
It was the first time he had parted from Miss Milner since he 
became her guardian, and he felt upon the occasion a reluc- 
tance. Hie had been angry with her, he had shownr her that he 
was so, and he now began to wish that he had not. She is not 
happy (he considered within himself) : every word and action 
declares she is not: I may have been too severe, and added per- 
haps to her uneasiness. '^ At least we will part on good terms,^* 
said he. '' Indeed, my regard for her is such, I cannot do 
otherwise." 

She soon discerned his returning kindness; and it was a 
gentle tie that would have fastened her to that spot for ever, but 
for the firm resistance of Miss Woodley. 

<' What will the absence of a few months effect?" said she, 
pleading her own cause. '' At the end of a few months at far- 
thest he will expect me back; and where then will be the merit 
of this separation?" 

"In that time," replied Miss Woodley, "we may find some 
method to make it longer." To this she listened with a kind of 
despair, but uttered she was "resigned," — and she prepared for 
her departure. 

Dorriforth was all anxiety that every circumstance of her 
journey should be commodious: he was eager she should be 
happy; and he was eager she should see that he entirely for- 
gave her. He would have gone part of the way with her, but 
for the extreme illness of Lord Elmwood, in whose chamber he 
passed most of the day, and slept in Elmwood House every 
night. 

On the morning of her journey, when Dorriforth gave his 
liand, and conducted Miss Milner to the carriage, all the way 
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he led her she could not restrain her tears ; which increased, as 
he parted from her, to convulsive sobs. He was affected by her 
grief ; and though he had previously bid her farewelt, he drew 
her gently on one side, and said, with the tenderest concern, 
^^My dear Miss Milner, we part friends? I hope we do. On 
my side, depend upon it, that I regret nothing so much, at our 
separation, as having ever given you a moment's pain." 

''I beheve so," was all she could utter; for she hastened 
from him lest his discerning eye should discover the cause 
of ^the weakness which thus overcame her. But her apprehen- 
sions were groundless : the rectitude of his own heart was a bar 
to the suspicion of hers. He once more kindly bade her adieu, 
and the carriage drove away. 

Miss Fenton and Miss Woodley accompanied her part of the 
journey, about thirty miles, where they were met by Sir Henry 
and Lady Luneham. Here was a parting nearly as affecting as 
that between her and her guardian. 

Miss Woodley, who for several weeks, had treated her friend 
with a rigidness she herself hardly supposed was in her nature^ 
now bewailed that she had done so ; implored her forgiveness ; 
promised to correspond with her punctually, and omit no op- 
portunity of giving her every consolation short of cherishing 
her fatal passion ; but in that, and that only, was the heart of 
Miss Milner to foe consoled. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

When Miss Milner , airived at Bath, she thought it the most 
altered place she had overseen. She was mistaken: it was 
herself that was changed. 

The walks were melancholy, the company insipid, the ball- 
room fieitiguing ; for — she had left behind all that could charm 
or please her. 

Though she found herself much less happy than when she 
was at Bath before, yet she felt that she would not, even to enjoy 
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all that past happiness, be again reduced to the being she was 
at that period. Thus does the lover consider the extinction of 
his passion with the same horror as the libertine looks upon 
annihilation : the one would live hereafter, though in all the 
tortures described as constituting his future state, than cease to 
exist ; ^so there are no tortures which a lover would not suffer 
rather than cease to love. 

In the wide prospect of sadness before her, Miss Milner's 
&ncy caught hold of the only comfort which presented itself; 
and this, faint as it was, in the total absence of every other, 
her imagination painted to her as excessive. The comfort 
was a letter from Miss Woodley — a letter, in which the subject 
of her love would most assuredly be mentioned ; and, in what- 
ever terms, it would still be the means of delight. 

A letter arrived — she devoured it with her eyes. The post 
mark denoting from whence it came, the name of '' Milner 
Lodge'' written on the top, were all sources of pleasure ; and 
she read slowly every line it contained, to procrastinate the 
pleasing expectation she enjoyed,^till she should arrive at the 
name of Dorriforth. At last her impatient eye caught the 
word three lines beyond the place where she was reading : ir- 
resistibly, she skipped over those lines, and fixed on the point 
to which she was attracted. 

Miss Woodley was cautious in her indulgence ; she made the 
slightest mention possible of Dorriforth; saying only, '' he was 
extremely concerned, and even dejected, at the little hope there 
was of his cousin Lord Elmwood's recovery." Short and trivial 
as this passage was, it was still more important to Miss Milner 
than any other in the letter: she read it again and again, con- 
sidered, and reflected upon it. Dejected! thought she; what 
does that word exactly mean? Did I ever see Mr. Dorriforth 
dejected P How, I wonder, does he look in that state P Thus 
did she muse, while the cause of his dejection, though a most 
serious one, and pathetically described by Miss Woodley, scarce- 
ly arrested her a,ttention. She ran over with haste the account 
of Lord Elmwood's state of health: she certainly pitied him 
while she thought of him, but she did not think of him long. 
To die, was a hard fate for a young nobleman just in possession 
of his immense fortune, and on the eve of marriage with a beau- 
tiful young woman ; but Miss Milner thought that an abode in 
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Heaven might be still better than all this, and she had no doubt 
but that his lordship would be an inhabitant there. The forlorn 
state of Miss Fenton ought to have been a subject for her com- 
passion ; but she knew that lady had resignation to bear any 
lot with patience, and that a trial of her fortitude might be 
more flattering to her vanity than to be Countess of Elmwood : 
in a word, she saw no one^s misfortunes equal to her own, be- 
cause she knew no one so little able to bear misfortune. 

She replied to Miss Woodley's letter, and dwelt very long on 
that subject which her friend had passed over lightly. This was 
another indulgence ; and this epistolary intercourse was now the 
only enjoyment she possessed. From Bath she paid several visits 
with Lady Luneham: all were aUke tedious and melancholy. 

But her guardian wrote to her ; and though it was on a topic 
of sorrow, the letter gave her joy. The sentiments it expressed 
were merely common-place, yet she valued them as the dearest 
effusions of friendship and affection; and her hands trembled, and 
her heart beat with rapture, while she wrote the answer, though 
she knew it would not be received by him with one emotion 
like those which she experienced. In her second letter to Miss 
Woodley, she prayed Uke a person insane to be taken home 
from confinement; and, like a lunatic, protested in sensible 
language she " had no disorder.^' But her friend replied, ^' that 
very declaration proves its violence." And she assured her, 
nothing less than placing her affections elsewhere should induce 
her to beUeve but that she was incurable. 

The third letter from Milner Lodge brought the news of 
Lord Elmwood's death. Miss Woodley was exceedingly affect- 
ed by this event, and said Uttle else on any other subject. Miss 
Milner was shocked when she read the w;ords, ''he is dead," 
and instantly thought, — 

'' How transient are all sublunary things ! Within a few 
years / shall be dead ; and how happy will it then be, if I have 
resisted every temptation to the alluring pleasures of this life I" 
The happiness of a peaceful death occupied her contemplation 
for near an hour ; but at length every virtuous and pious sen- 
timent this meditation inspired served but to remind'her of the 
many sentences she had heard from her guardian's Ups upon 
the same subject : her thoughts were again fixed on him, and 
she could think of nothing besides. 
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In a short time after this, her health became impaired from 
the indisposition of her mind : she languished, and was once in 
imminent danger. During a slight delirium of her fever, Miss 
Woodley^s name and her guardian's were incessantly repeated. 
Lady Luneham sent them immediate word of this; and they both 
hastened to Bath, and arrived there just as the violence and dan- 
ger of her disorder had ceased. As soon as she became per- 
fectly recollected, her first care, knowing the frailty of her heart, 
was to enquire what she had uttered while delirious. Miss 
Woodley, who was by her bedside, begged her not to be alarmed 
on that account, and assured her she knew, from all her attend- 
ants, that she had only spoken with a friendly remembrance (as 
was really the case) of those persons who were dear to her. 

She wished to know whether her guardian was come to see 
her, but she had not the courage to ask before her friend; and 
she in her turn was afraid, by the too sudden mention of his 
name, to discompose her. Her maid, however, after some 
little time, entered the chamber, and whispered Miss Woodley. 
Miss Milner asked inquisitively, *' what she saidP'' 

The maid replied softly, *' Lord Elmwood, madam, wishes to 
come and see you for a few moments, if you will allow him." 

At this reply Miss Milner started wildly. 

^' I thought," said she, '' I thought Lord Elmwood had been 
dead. Are my senses disordered still P" - 

" No, my dear," answered Miss Woodley; "it is the present 
Lord Elmwood who wishes to see you : he whom you left ill 
when you came hither is dead," 

"And who is the present Lord Elmwood?" she asked. 

Miss Woodley, after a short hesitation, replied, — "Your 
guardian." 

"And so he is," cried Miss Milner; "he is the next heir — I had 
forgot. But is it possible that he is here ?" 

"Yes," returned Miss Woodley, with a grave voice and man- 
ner, to moderate that glow of satisfaction which for a moment 
sparkled even in her languid eye, and blushed over her pallid 
countenance, — "yes; as he heard you were ill, he thought it 
right to come and see you." 

"He is very good," she answered, and the tear started in her 
eyes. 

"Would you please to see his Lordship P" asked her maid. 
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"Not yet, not yet," she replied; "let me recollect myself first." 
And she looked- with a timid doubt upon her friend, to ask if it 
wias proper. 

Miss Woodley could hardly support this humble reference to 
her judgment, from the wan face of the poor invalid, and tak- 
ing her by the hand, whispered, "You shall do what you please." 
In a few minutes Lord Elmwood was introduced. 

To those who sincerely love, every change of situation or 
circumstance in the object beloved appears an advantage. So 
the acquisition of a title and estate was, in Miss Milner's eye, an 
inestimable advantage to her guardian; not on account of their 
real value, but that any change, instead of;diminishing her pas- 
sion, would have served only to increase it, even a change to the 
utmost poverty. 

When he entered, the sight of him seemed to be top much 
for her; and after the first glance she turned her head away. 
The sound of his voice encouraged her to look once more ; and 
then she riveted her eyes upon him. 

"It is impossible, my dear Miss Milner," he gently whispered, 
"to say what joy I feel that your disorder has subsided." 

But though it was impossible to say, it was possible to look 
what he felt, and his looks expressed his feelings. In the zeal of 
those sensations, he laid hold of her hand, and held it between 
his : this he did not himself know ; but she did. 

" You have prayed for me, my Lord, I make no doubt," said 
she, and smiled, as if thanking him for those prayers. 

"Fervently, ardently!" returned he ; and the fervency with 
which he had prayed spoke in every feature. 

" But I am a Protestant, you know ; and if I had died such, 
do you believe I should hdve gone to Heaven P" 

" Most assuredly, that would not have prevented you." 

" But* Mr. Sandford does not think so." 

" He must ; for he hopes to go there himself." 

To keep her guardian with her. Miss Milner seemed inclined 
to converse ; but her solicitous friend gave Lord Elmwood a 
look which implied that it might be injurious to her, and he 
retired. 

They had only one more interview before he left the place, 
at which Miss Milner ^v;^ capable of sitting up. He was with 
her, however, but a very short time, some necessary concerns 
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relative to his late kinsman^s affairs calling him in haste to Lon- 
don. Miss Woodley continued with her friend till she saw her 
entirely reinstated in her health ; during which time her guar- 
dian was frequently the subject of their private conversation ; 
and upon those occasidns Miss Milner has sometimes brought 
Miss Woodley to acknowledge, "that could Mr. Dorriforth 
have possibly foreseen the early death of the last Lord Elm- 
wood, it had been more for the honour of his religion (as that 
ancient title would now after him become extinct), if he had 
preferred marriage vows to those of cehbacy." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

» When the time for Miss Woodley's departure arrived, Miss 
* Milner entreated earnestly to accompany her home, and made 
the most solemn promises that she would guard not only her 
behaviour, but ^her very thoughts, within the limitation her 
friend should prescribe. Miss Woodley at length yielded thus 
Car, '^ That as soon as Lord Elmwood was set out on his journey 
to Italy, where she had heard him say that he should soon be 
obliged to go, she would no longer deny her the pleasure of 
returning ; and if (after the long absence which must consequently 
take place between him and her) she could positively affirm the 
suppression of her passion was the happy result, she would then 
take her word, and risk the danger of seeing them once more 
reside together." 

This concession having been obtained, they parted ; and, as 
winter was now far advanced. Miss Woodley returned to her 
aunf s house in town, from whence Mrs. Horton was, however, 
preparing to remove, in order to superintend Lord Elmwood^s 
house (which had been occupied by the late earl), in Grosvenor 
Square; and her niece was to accompany her. 

If Lord Elmwood was not desirous that Miss Milner should 
conclude her visit and return to his protection, it was partly 
from the multiplicity of affairs in which he was at this time en- 
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gaged, and partly from hdviogMr. Sandford now entirely placed 
with him as his chaplain ; for he dreaded, that living in the same 
house, their natural antipathy might be increased even to aver- 
sion. Upon this account, he once thought of advising Mr. Sand- 
ford to take up his abode elsewhere ; but the great pleasure he 
took in his society, joined to the bitter mortification he knew 
such a proposal would be to his friend, would not suffer him to 
make it. 

Miss Milner all this time was not thinking upon those she 
hated, but on those she loved. Sandford never came into her 
thoughts, while the image of Lord Elmwood never left them. 
One morning, as she sat talking to Lady Luneham on various 
subjects, but thinking alone on him. Sir Harry Luneham, with 
another gentleman, a Mr. Fleetmond, came in, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the improbability there had been, at the pre- 
sent Lord Elmwood^s birth, that he should ever inherit the title 
and estate which had now fallen to him; — and, said Mr. Fleet- 
mond, ''independent of rank and fortune, this unexpected oc- 
currence must be matter of infinite joy to Mr. Dorriforth." 

"No," answered Sir Harry, " independent of ranjt and for- 
tune, it must be a motive of concern to him ; for he must now 
regret, beyond measure, his folly in taking priest^s orders ; thus 
depriving himself of the hopes of an heir, so that his title, at his 
death, will be lost.*" 

"By no means," replied Mr. Fleetmond: "he may yet have 
an heir, for he will certainly marry." 
" Marry r cried the baronet. 

"Yes," answered the other ; " it was that I meant by the joy 
it might probably give him, beyond the possession of his estate 
and title." 

" How be married P" said Lady Luneham. " Has he not 
taken a vow never to marry ?" 

"Yes," answered Mr. Fleetmond; "but there are no religious 
vows from which the sovereign pontiff at Rome cannot grant 
a dispensation: as those commandments which are made by the 
Church, the Church has always the power to revoke ; and when 
it is for the general good of religion, his holiness thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to publish his bull, and remit all penalties for 
their non-observance. Certainly it is for the honour of the 
Catholics, that this earldom should continue in a Catholic family. 
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In short, FU venture to lay a wager, my Lord Elmwood is mar- 
ried within a year." 

Miss Milner, who listened with attention, feared she was in a 
dream, or deceived by the pretended knowledge of Mr. Fleet- 
mond, who might know nothing : — yet all that he had said was 
very probable ; and he was himself a Roman GathoUc, so that he 
must be well informed on the subject upon which he spoke. If 
she had heard the direst news that ever sounded in the ear of the 
most susceptible of mortals, the agitation of her mind and per- 
son could not have been stronger: she felt, while every word 
was speaking, a chill through all her veins — a pleasure too ex- 
quisite, not to bear along with it the sensation of exquisite pain; 
of which she was so sensible, that for a few moments it made her 
wish that she had not heard the intelligence ; though, very soon 
after, she would not but have heard it for the world. 

As soon as she had recovered from her first astonishment and 
joy, she wrote to Miss Woodley an exact acount of what she 
had heard, and received this answer : — 

"I am sorry any body should have given you this piece of in- 
formation, because it was a task in executing which I had pro- 
mised myself extreme satisfaction; — but from the fear that your 
health was not yet strong enough'to support, without some dan- 
ger, the burden of hopes which I knew would, upon this occa- 
sion, press upon you, I deferred my communication, and it has 
been anticipated. Yet, as you seem in doubt as to the reality of 
what you have been told, perhaps this confirmation of it may 
fall very little short of the first news; especially when it is 
enforced by my request, that you will come to us, as soon as you 
can with propriety leave Lady Luneham. 

" Come, my dear Miss MUner, and find in your once rigid 
monitor a fiuthfiil confidante. I will no longer threaten to dis- 
close a secret you have trusted me with, but leave it to the wis- 
dom or sensibility of his heart (who is now to penetrate into the 
hearts of our sex in search of one that may beat in unison with 
his own) to find the secret out. I no longer condemn, but con- 
gratulate you on your passion ; and will assist you with all my 
advice and my earnest wishes, that it may obtain a return.'' 

This letter was another of those excruciating pleasures, that 
almost reduced Miss Milner to the grave. Her appetite forsook 
her ; and she vainly endeavoured for several nights to close 
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her eyes. She thought so much upon the prospect of accom- 
phshing her hopes, that she could admit no other idea ; not 
even invent one probable excuse for leaving Lady Luneham be- 
fore the appointed time, which was then at the distance of two 
months. She wrote to Miss Woodley to beg her contrivance, 
to reproach her for keeping the intelligence so long from her, 
and to thank her for having revealed it in so kind a manner at 
last. She begged also to be acquainted how Mr. Dorriforth 
(for still she called him by that name) spoke and thought of this 
sudden change in his prospects. 

Miss Woodley's reply was a summons for her to town upon 
some pretended business, which she avoided explaining, but 
which entirely silenced Lady Luneham^s entreaties for her 
stay. 

To her question concerning Lord Elmwood she answered, 
'' It is a subject on which he seldom speaks : he appears just 
the same he ever did ; nor could you by any part of his conduct 
conceive that any such change had taken place.^' Miss Milner 
exclaimed to herself, ''I am glad he is not altered. If his words, 
looks, or manners, were any thing different from what they 
formerly were, I should not like him so well." And just the 
reverse would have been the case, had Miss Woodley sent her 
word he was changed. The day for her leaving Bath was 
fixed : she expected it with rapture ; but before its arrival, she 
sunk under the care of expectation ; and when it came, was 
so much indisposed, as to be obliged to defer her journey for a 
week. 

At length she found herself in London — in the house of her 
guardian — and that guardian no longer bound to a single life, 
but enjoined to marry. He appeared in her eyes, as in Miss 
Woodley's, the same as ever ; or perhaps more endearing than 
ever, as it was the first time she had beheld him with hope. 
Mr. Sandford did not appear the same ; yet he was in reality as 
surly and as disrespectful in his behaviour to her as usual ; but 
she did not observe, or she did not feel his morose temper as 
heretofore — he seemed amiable, mild, and gentle; at least this 
was the happy medium through which her self-complacent 
mind began to see him : for good humour, like the jaundice, 
makes every one of its own complexion. 
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CHAPTER XX- 

LoftD Elmwood was preparing to go abroad for the purpose 
of receiving in form the dispensation from his vows : it was, 
however, a subject he seemed carefully to avoid speaking upon; 
and when by any accident he was obliged to mention it, it was 
without any marks either of satisfaction or concern. 

Miss Milner's pride began to be alarmed. While he was 
Mr. Dorriforth, and confined to a single life, his indifference 
to her charms was rather ah honourable than a reproachful trait 
in his character; and, in reality, she admired him for the insen- 
sibility. But on the eve of being at liberty, and on the eve of 
making his choice, she was oilended that choice was not imme- 
diately fixed upon her. She had been accustomed to receive 
the devotion of every man who saw her ; and not to obtain it 
<jf the man from whom, of all others, she most wished it, was 
cruelly humiliating. She complained to Miss Woodley, who 
advised her to have patience ; but that was one of the virtues 
in which she was least practised. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by her friend in the commendable 
desire of gaining the affections of him, who possessed all her 
own, she left no means unattempted for the conquest; but she 
began with too great a certainty of success, not to be sensible of 
the deepest mortification in the disappointment; nay, she now 
anticipated disappointment, as she had before anticipated suc- 
cess ; by turns feeling the keenest emotions from hope and from 
despair. 

As these passions alternately governed her, she was alter- 
nately in spirits or dejected; in good or in ill humour; and the 
vicissitudes of her prospect at length gave to her behaviour an 
air of caprice, which not all her follies had till now produced. 
This was not the way to secure the affections of Lord Elmwood: 
she knew it was not ; and before him she was under some re- 
striotion. Sandford observed this^; and, without reserve, added 

7 
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to the list of her other failings hypocrisy. It was plain to sec 
that Mr. Sandford esteemed her less and less every day; and as 
he was the person who most influenced the opinion of her guar- 
dian, he became to her, very soon, anobjectnot merely of dis- 
like but of abhorrence. 

These mutual sentiments were discoverable in every word 
and action, while they were in each other's company; but still 
\p his absence, Miss Milner's good nature, and total freedom 
from malice, never suffered her to uUer a sentence injurious to 
his interest. Sandford's charity did not extend thus far; and 
speaking of her with severity one evening, while she was at 
the opera, ''his meaning,'' as he said, ''but to caution ber 
guardian against her faults," Lord Elmwood replied, — 

"There is one fault, however, Mr. Sandford, I cannot lay to 
her charge." 

"And what is that, ray Lord?" cried Sandford, eagerly. 
" What is that one fault Miss Milner has not ?" 

"I,never," replied Lord Elmwood, "heard Miss Milner, in 
your absence, utter a syllable to your disadvantage." 

" She dares not, my Lord, because she is in fear of you ; and 
she knows you would not suffer it. 

" She then," answered his Lordship, " pays me a much higher 
compliment than you do ; for you freely censure her, jiod yet 
imagine I will suffer it." 

"My Lord," replied Sandford, " I am undeceived now, and 
shall never take that liberty again." 

As Lord Elmwood always treated Sandford with the utmost 
respect, he began to fekr he had been deficient upon this occa- 
sion ; and the disposition which had induced him to take his 
ward's part was likely, in the end, to prove unfavourable to her: 
for perceiving that Sandford was offended at what had passed, 
as the only means of an atonement, he began himself to lament 
her volatile and captious propensities ; in which lamentation, 
Sandford, now forgetting his affront, joined with the heartiest 
concurrence, adding, — 

" You, sir, having at present other cares to employ your 
thoughts, ought to insist upon her marrying, or retiring wholly 
into the country." 

She returned liorae just as this conversation was finished; 
and Sandford, the moment she entered, rang for his candle to 
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retire. Miss Woodley, who had been at the opera with Miss 
Mihier, cried,— 

^' Bless me! Mr. Sandford, are you not well, you are going to 
leave us so early?" 

He replied, " No : I have a pain in my head." 

Miss Milner, who never listened to complaints without sym- 
pathy, rose immediately from the chair she was just seated on, 
saying,— 

*' I think I never heard you, Mr. Sandford, complain of indis- 
position before. Will you accept of my specific for the headach ? 
Indeed, it is a certain relief — Fll fetch it instantly." 

She went hastily out of the room, and returned with a bottle, 
which, she assured him, ^* was a present from Lady Luneham, 
and would certainly cure him." And she pressed it upon film 
with such an anxious earnestness, that, with all his churlishness, 
he could not refuse taking it. 

This was but a common-place civility, such as is paid by one 
enemy to another every day ; but the manner was the material 
part. The unaffected concern, the attention, the good-will she 
demonstrated in this little incident, was that which made it re- 
markable ; and which immediately took from Lord Elmwood 
the displeasure to which he had been just before provoked, or 
rather%ansformed it into a degree of admiration. Even Sand- 
ford was not insensible to her kindness, and in return, when he 
left the room, " wished her good night." 

To her and Miss Woodley, who had not been witnesses of the 
preceding conversation, what she had done appeared of no 
merit: but to the mind of Lord Elmwood the merit was infinite; 
and, upon the departure of Sandford, he began to be unusually 
cheerfiil. He first pleasantly reproached the ladies for not of- 
fering him a place in their box at the opera. — "Would you 
have gone, my Lord ?" asked Miss Milner, highly delighted. 

" Certainly," returned he, " had you invited me." 

"Then from this day I give you a general invitation: nor 
shall any other company be admitted but those whom you ap- 
prove." 

"I am very much obliged to you," said he. 
" And you," continued she, "who have been accustomed only 
to church music, will be more than any one enchanted with 
hearing the softer music of love. 
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" What ravishiag pleasures you are preparing for me !*' re-t 
turned he. '^ I know not whether my weak senses will be able 
to support them.*' 

She had her eyes upon him when he spoke this ; and she 
discovered in his, that were fixed upon her, a sensibility unex- 
pected — a kind of fascination, which enticed her to look on, while 
4ier eyelids fell involuntarily before its mighty force, and a thou- 
-sand blushes crowded over her face. He was struck with these 
sudden signals, hastily recalled its former countenance, and 
stopped the conversation. 

Miss Woodley, who had been a silent observer for some 
time, now thought a word or two from her would be acceptable 
ratbiNT than troublesome. 

'^ And pray^ my Lord,"* said she, ^^ when do you go to 
France ?" 

" To Italy, you mean : I shall not go at all," said he. **My 
superiors are vary indulgent, for they dispense with all my 
duties. I ought, and I meant, to have gone abroad ; but as a 
variety of concerns require my presence in England, every ne- 
cessary ceremony has taken place here.** 

^^Then your Lordship is no longer in orders?** said Miss 
Woodley. 

^' No : they have been resigned these five days.** 
^' My Lord, I give you joy,*' said Miss Milner. 
He thanked her, but added, with a sigh, ^' If I have given up 
content in search of joy, I shall, perhaps, be a loser by the ven- 
ture." Soon after this he wished them a good night, and 
retired. 

Happy as Miss Milner found herself in his company, she saw 
him leave the room with infinite satisfaction, because her b^rt 
was impatient to give a k>ose to its hopes on the bosoi^ of Miss 
Woodley. She bade Mrs. HortoB immediately good night ; and, 
in her friend's apartment, gave way to all the language of passion, 
warmed with the confidence of meeting its return. She 
deseribed the sentiments she had read in Lord Elmwood*s 
looks; and though Miss Woodley had beheld them too. Miss 
Milner*s fancy heightened the expression of every glance, till her 
coi^mction became, by degrees, so extremely favourable to her 
own wishes, that had not her friend been likewise present, and 
known in #faat measure to estimate those symptoms, she must 
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iDfallibly have ibought, by the joy to which they gave birthy 
that he had openly avowed a passion for bet*. 

Miss Woodley, of course, thought it her duty to allay these 
ecstasies, and represented to her she might be deceived in her 
hopes; or, even supposing his wishes inclined towards her, there 
were yet great obstacles between them. " Would not Sandford, 
who directed his every thought and pllrpose^be coil^ulted npon 
this important one P And if he was, upon what but the most ro- 
mantic affection on the part of Lord Etmwood had Miss Milner 
to depend ? And his Lordship was not a man to be suspected 
of submitting to the excess of any passion.'' Thus did Miss 
Woodley argue, lest her friend should be misled by her hopto ; 
yet, in her own mind, she scarcely harboured a doubt that any 
thing would occur to thwart themu The succeeding ciricumstance 
proved she was mistaken. 

Another gentleman of family and fortune made overtures to 
Mis» Milner; and her guardian, so far from having hiis thoughts 
inclined towards her on his own account, pleaded this loVer^s 
cawse even with more zeal than he had pleaded for Sir Edward 
and Lord Frederick; thus at once destroying all ihoilb platlili of 
happiness which poor Miss Milner had formed. 

In consequence, her melancholy disposition of mind wais now 
predominant: she confined herself at home, and, by h^r oWn ^j^:- 
press order, was denied to all her vi^it6rs. Wheth^ thii& arose 
frotn pure ii^lancholy, or th^ still lingeritig hope 6i making her 
conquest, by that sedatenesis of manners which she knew her 
guardiati admir<ed, she herself, perhaps, did not perfectly know. 
B^ that as it may. Lord Ehn^ood coutd liiot but observe this 
change, and one morning thought fit to mention md to applaud 
ft. 

Miss Woodley and she We4»e at work tog^^tker Whfen M ciMe 
into the room; and after Sitting several minuses, Sndl talkfiig nptia 
Miittmm^ Sttbgeets, to which his wat^ t^Ked ttM a dcjedion in 
her voice atfd manner, he said, — 

^< P^hftps t am wrongs Miss Bfiltter, btit i hme Hhmr^ that 
ybu are lately more ^oughM than usual." 

She blushed, a0 she alw4yii did ^en lh6 i^bject Wdi^ b^^. 
H^ (^d^ki^a^:— '^ Yoi^ health ^app^rfr p^e^tly r^er^d, and 
yen I have ob^rv^ you tske ^ d^^ ffi yoU)^ ^msibit ^mM" 
iWWfts." 
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, "Are you sorry Jbr that, my Lord?" 

"No, I am extremely glad; and I .was going to congratulate 
you upon the change. But give me leave to ^iquire to what 
fortunate accident we may attribute this alteration?'' 

" Your Lordship then thinks all my commendable deeds arise 
fi'om accident, and that I have no virtues of my own," 

" Pardon me, I. think you have many." This he spo]^e em- 
phatically) and her blushes increased. 

He resumed :— " How can I doubt of a lady's virtues, when 
her countenance gives me such evident proofs of them? Believe 
me. Miss Milner, that in the midst of your gayest foUies, while 
you thus continue to blush, I shall reverence your internal sen- 
sations." 

" Oh, my Lord I did you know some of them, I am afraid 
you would think them unpardonable." 

This was so much to the purpose, that Miss Woodley found 
herself alarmed, but without reason: Miss Mihier loved too sm- 
cerely to reveal it to the object. He answered, — 

^' And did you know some of mine, you might think them 
equally unpardonable." 

She turned pale, and could no longer guide her needle. la 
the fond transport o| her heart she imagined that his love for 
her was among the 8ensation9 to which he alluded. She was 
too much embarrassed to reply, and he continued, — 

" We have all much to pardon in one another ; and I know 
not whether the officious person who forces even his good ad- 
vice is not as blamable as the obstinate one who will not listen 
to it And nowy having made a prelace to excuse you, should 
you once iQore refiise mine, I shall venture to give it." 

" My Lord, I have never yet refused to follow your advice, 
but where my own peace of min4 was so nearly concerned as 
to have made me culpable had I complied." 

" Wellj madam, I submit to your past determinations, aiid 
shall never again oppose your inclination to remain s^gle." 

This sentence, as it excluded the design of soliciting for him- 
self, gave her the utmost pain; and her eye glanced at him, fiill 
of reproach. He did not observe it, but went on :-Tr 

" While you continue unmarried, it seems to have been your 
father's intention that you should continue under my immediate 
C^e; but a$ I mean for the future to reside chiefly in the coua- 
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try, answer me candidly, Do you think you could be happy 
(here, for at least three parts of the year ?" 

After a short hesitation, she replied, '' I have no objection/' 

" I am glad to hear it," he returned eagerly; " for it is my 
sincere desire to have you with me : your welfare is dear to me 
as my own ; and were we apart, continual apprehensions would 
prey upon my mind." 

The tear started in her eye, at the earnestness that accom- 
panied these words : he saw it ; and to soften her still more with 
the sense of his esteem for her, he increased his earnestness 
while he said, — 

" If you will take the resolution to quit London, for the length 
of time I mention, there shall be no means omitted to make the 
country all you can wish. I shall insist upon Miss Woodley^s 
company for both our sakes; and it will not only be my study 
to form such a society as you may approve, but I am certain it 
will be likewise the study of Lady Elmwood " 

He was going on ; but, as if a poniard had thrust her to the 
heart, she writhed under this unexpected stroke. 

He saw her countenance change— -he looked at her stead- 
. fastly. 

It was not a common change from joy to sorrow, from content 
to uneasiness, which Miss Milner discovered — she felt, and she 
expressed anguish. Lord Elmwood was alarmed and shocked. 
She did not weep ; but she called Miss Woodley to come to her, 
with a voice that indicated a degree of agony. 

" My Lord," cried Miss Woodley, seeing his consternation, 
and trembling lest he should guess the secret; " my Lord, Miss 
Milner has again deceived you : you must not take her from 
London — it is that, and that alone, which is the cause of h^r 

uneasiness.^' 

He seemed more amazed still, and still more shocked at her 
duplicity than at her torture. " Good Heaven!" exclaimed he, 
" how am I to accomplish her wishes? What am I to do ? 
How can I judge, if she will not confide in me, but thus for ever 
deceive me?" 

She leaned, pale as death, on the shoulder of Miss Wood- 
ley, her eye fixed with apparent insensibility to all that was said, 
while he continued, — 

'^ Heaven is my witness, if I knew — if I could conceive the 
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means how to make her happy, I would saciifioe my own hap- 
piness to hers." 

" My Lord/' said Miss Woodley, with a smile, '' perhaps I 
may call upon you hereafter to fulfil your word/' 

He was totally ignorant what she meruit ; nor had he leisure^ 
from the confusion of his thoughts, to reflect upon her meaning: 
he nevertheless replied, with warmth, '' Do, you shall find Vl\ 
perform it. Do ; I will faithfully perform it.'' 

Though Miss Milner was conscious this declaration could nol, 
in delicacy, be ever adduced against him, yet the fervent and 
solemn manner in which he made it cheered her spirits ; and 
as persons enjoy the reflection of having in thekr possess^ion 
some valuable gem, though they are determined never to us^ k^ 
so she upon this promise was comforted, and grew better. She 
now lifted up her head, and leaned it on her hand, as she sat 
by the side of a table: still ^e did not speak, but seemed, over- 
come with sorrow. As her situation became, however, less^ 
alarming, her guardian's pity and affright began to take the 
colour of resentment; and though he did not say so, he was^. 
and looked, highly offended. 

At this juncture Mr. Sandford entered. On beholding the 
present party, it required not his sagacity to see, at the first 
view, that they were all uneasy; but, instead of the sympathy 
this might have excited in some dispositions, Mr. Sandford^ 
after casting a look at each of them, appeared in high spiritsu 

*' You seem unhappy, my Lord," said he, with a smile. 

"You do not, Mr. Sandford," Lord Eimwood replied. 

" No, my Lord ; nor would I, were I in your situation. What 
should make a man of sense out of temper but a worthy object!"' 
and he looked at Miss Milner. 

" There are no objects unworthy our care," replied Lord 
Eimwood. 

" But there are objects on whom all care is fruitless^ yoiir^ 
Lordship will allow." 

" I never yet despaired of any oiie, Mr. Sandford." 

" And yet there are persons of whom it is presumption to 
entertain any hopes." And he looked again at Miss Milner. 

"Does your head ache. Miss Milner?" asked her friend,, 
seeing her hold it with her hand. 

" Very much," returned she. 



1 
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^^ Mr. Sandford,'' said Miss Woodley, '' did yon use all those 
drops Miss Alilner gave you for a pain in the headP^' 

^' Yes/' answered he, '^ I did." But the question at that mo- 
ment somewhat embarrassed him. 

'' And I hope you found benefit from them/' said Miss Milner, 
with great kindness, as she rose from her seat, and walked 
slowly out of the room. 

Though Miss Woodiey followed her, so that Mr. Sandfdrd 
was left alone with Lord Elmwood, and might have continued 
his unkind insinuations without one restraint, yet his lips were 
dosed for the present. He looked down on the car|>et — twitehed 
himself upon his chair — and began to talk of the weather. 



CHAPTER XXL 

When the first transports of despair wet*e past^ Miss Milner 
suffered herself to be once more in hope. She fouiid there 
were no other means to support her life ; and, to her comfort, 
her frietid was much less severe on the present occamon iban 
she had expected. No engagement between mortals ^els, in 
Miss Woodley's opinion, binding like that entered into with 
Heaven ; and whatever vows Lord Elmwood had possibly made 
to another, she justly supposed that no woman's love for hiih 
equalled Miss Milner's. It was prior to all others^ that esta- 
blished her claim, at least, to contend for success; and, in a 
contention^ what rival would not fall before hfer ? 

It was not difficult to guess who this rival was; dr, if ihey 
were a Uttle time in suspehse, Miss Woodley soon arrived at 
the certainty, by enquiring of Mr. Sandford; who^ linsosp^ct^ 
ing why she asked, readily informed her that the ihtended Lady 
Ehnwood was no other than Mm FentOn^ dnd that the mstlYiag^ 
would be solemnised as sdoii as the mourning for the laete Lord 
Elmwood was over. This last intelligence mad^ Miss Wttddley 
shudder : she repeated it, however, to Miss Milner, word for 
wordi 
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** Happy, happy woman T exclaimed Mi»s Milner of Miss Fen- 
ton : ^'she has received the first fond impuke of his heart, and 
has had the transcendent happiness of teaching him to love !^^ 

''By no means," returned Miss Woodley, finding no other 
suggestion likely to comfort her; ''do not suppose that his mai^ 
riage is the result of love : it is no more than a duty, a neces- 
sary arrangement; and this you may plainly see by the wife on 
whom he has fixed. Miss Fenton was thought a proper match 
for his cousin, and that same propriety has transferred her to 
him." 

It was easy to convince Miss Milner that all which her friend 
said was truth, for she wished it so. " And, oh!" she exclaim- 
ed, " could I but stimulate passion, against the cold influence 
of propriety ; do you think, my dear Miss Woodley" — and she 
looked with such begging eyes, it was impossible not to answer 
as she wished — "do you think it would be unjust to Miss Fenton, 
were I to inspire her appointed husband with a passion which 
she may not have inspired, and which I believe she cannot feel ?^^ 

Miss Woodley paused a minute, and then answered, "No ;'' 
but there was a hesitation in her manner of delivery : she did 
say ^'No;" but she looked as if she was afraid she ought to have 
said " Yes. " Miss Milner, however, did not give her time to 
recall the word, or to alter its meaning by adding others, but 
ran on eagerly, and declared, " As that was her opinion, she 
would abide by it, and do all she could to supplant her rival." 
In order, nevertheless, tojustify this determination, and satisfy 
the conscience of Miss Woodley, they both concluded that Miss 
Fenton's heai*t was not engaged in the intended marriage, and, 
consequently, that she was indifferent whether it ever took place 
or not. 

Since the death of the late Earl, she had not been in town ; 
nor had the present Earl been near the place where she resided, 
since the week in which her lover died : of course, nothing si^ 
milar to love could have been declared at so early a period ; 
and if it had been made known at a later, it must only have been 
by letter, or by the deputation of Mr. Sandford, who they knew 
had been once in the country to visit her ; but how little he was 
quaUfied to enforce a tender passion was a comfortable reflec- 
tion. 

Revived by these conjectures, of which some were true, and 
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Others false — the very next day a gloom overspread their bright 
prospects, on Mr. Sandford's sayiog, as he entered the break- 
fast-room, — 

"Miss Fenton, ladies, desired me to present her complimeBts.^^ 

"Is she in town?" asked Mrs. Horton. 

"She came yesterday morning," returned Sandford, " and is 
at her brother^s in Ormond Street : my Lord and I supped there 
last night, and that made us so late home." 

Lord Elmwood entered soon after, and bowing to his ward, 
confirmed what had been said, by telling her, that "Miss Fen- 
ton had charged him with her kindest respects." 

"How does poor Miss Fenton look?" Mrs. Horton asked Lord 
Elmwood. 

To which question Sandford replied, "Beantiiiil, — she looks 
beautifully." 

" She has got over her uneasiness, I suppose, then ?" said Mrs. 
Horton, not dreaming that she was asking the question before 
her new lover. 

**Ulieasy !" replied Sandford : " uneasy at any trial this world 
can send? That would be highly unworthy of her." 

"But sometimes women do fret at such things," replied Mrs. 
Horton, innocently. 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner, if she meant to ride this 
delightful day ? 

While she was hesitating, — 

" There are different kinds of women," said Sandford, di- 
recting his discourse to Mrs. Horton : " there is as much 
difference between some women, as between good and evil 
spirits." 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner again, if she took an air- 
ing? 

She repHed, " No." 

" And beauty," continued Sandford, " when endowed upon 
spirits that are evil, is a mark of their greater, their more ex- 
treme wickedness. Lucifer was the most beautiful of all the 
angels in paradise." — 

" How do you know ?" said Miss Milner. 

" But the beauty of Lucifer," continued Sandford, in perfect 
neglect and contempt of h^ question, "was an aggravation of his 
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guilt ; because H showed a double share of ingratitude to the 
Divine Creator of that beauty.*' 

"Now you talk of angels," said Miss Milner, "I wish I 
had wings ; and I should like to fly through the Park this mom- 
mg. 

"You would be taken for an angel in good earnest,*' said 
Lord Elmwood. 

Sandford was angry at this little 'compliment, and cried^ — 
" I should think the serpent's skin would be much more cha- 
racteristic." 

"My Lord," cried she, " does not Mr. Sandforduse me ill ?'' 
Vexed with other things, she felt herself extremely hurt at this, 
and made the appeal almost in tears. 

" Indeed, I think he does." And he looked at Sandford as if 
he was displeased. 

This was a triumph so agreeable to her, that she immediately 
pardoned the offence ; but the offender did not so easily pardon 
her. 

" Good morning, ladies," said Lord Elmwood, rising to g& 
away. 

" My Lord," said Miss Woodley, " you promised Miss Mil- 
ner to accompany her one even'mg to the opera : this is opera 
night." 

" Will you go, my Lord ?" asked Miss Mihier^ in a v^iee 
so soft, that he seemed as if he wished, but couM not resist 
it. 

" I am to dine at Mr. Fenton's to-day," he relied ; " and if 
he and his sister will go, and you will allow them part of yom* 
box, I will promise to come." 

This was a condition by no means acceptable to her ; but a» 
she felt a desire to see him in company with his intended bride 
(for she fancied she could perceive his secret sentiments, teould 
she once see them together), she answered not ungraoiovsly, 
" Yes, my compliments to Mr. and Miss Fenton, and I hope &ey 
Will fatour me with their company." 

" Then, madam, if they come, you may expect me — els* »ot," 
He bowed, and left the room. 

All the day was piassed in anxious expectation by Miss BfHner, 
what would be the event of the evening-, for upon her p<0iisla*a- 
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tion that evening all her future prospects she thought depended. 
If she saw by his looks, by his words, or assiduities, that he loved 
Miss F^nton, she flattered herself she would never think of him 
again with hope ; but if she observed him treat her with inatten- 
tion or indifference, she would cherish, from that moment, the 
fondest expectations. Against that short evening her toilet was 
consulted the whole day : the alternate hope and fear which 
fluttered in her heart gave a more than usual brilliancy to her 
eyes, and more than usual bloom to her complexion. But vain 
was her beauty; vain all her care to decorate that beauty; 
vain her many looks to her box-door in hopes to see it open — 
Lord Elmwood never came. 

The music was discord ; every thing she saw was distasteful : 
in a word, she was miserable. 

She longed impatiently for the curtain to drop, because she 
was uneasy where she was : yet she asked herself, " Shall I be 
less unhappy at home ? Yes ; at home I shall see Lord Elm- 
wood, and that will be happiness. But he will behold me with 
neglect, and that will be misery ! Ungrateful man ! I will no 
longer think of him." Yet could she have thought of him, with- 
out joining in the same idea Miss Fenton, her anguish had been 
supportable ; but while she painted them as lovers, the tortures 
of the rack are not in many degrees more painful than these 
which she endured. 

There are but few persons who ever felt the real passion of 
jealousy, because few have felt the real passion of love ; but 
with those who have experienced them both, jealousy has not 
only affected the mind, but every fibre of their frame ; and 
Miss Milner's every limb felt agonising torment, when Miss 
Fenton, courted and beloved by Lord Elmwood, was pi*esent to 
her imagination. 

The moment the opera was finished, she flew hastily down 
stairs, as if to fly from the suflferings.she experienced. She did 
not go into the coffee-room, though repeatedly urged by Miss 
Woodley, but waited at the door till her carriage drew up. 

Piqued — heart-broken — full of resentment against the object 
of her uneasiness, and inattentive to all that passed, as she stood, 
a hand gently touched her own ; and the most humble and in- 
sinuating voice said, — ** Will you permit me to lead you to your 
carriage ?" She was awakened from her reverie, and found 
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Lord Frederick Lawnley by her side. Her heart, just then 
melting with tenderness to another, was perhaps more acces- 
sible than heretofore ; or, bursting with resentment, thought 
this the moment to retaliate. Whatever passion reigned that 
instant, it was favourable to the desires of Lord Frederick, and 
she looked as if she was glad to see him. He beheld this with 
the rapture and the humility of a lover : and though she did 
not feel the least particle of love in return, she felt gratitude in 
proportion to the insensibility with which she had been treated 
by her guardian ; and Lord Frederick's supposition was not 
very erroneous, if he mistook this gratitude for a latent spark of 
affection. The mistake, however, did not force from him his 
respect : he handed her to her carriage, bowed low, and disap- 
peared. Miss Woodley wished to divert her thoughts from 
the object which could only make her wretched ; and as they 
rode home, by many encomiums upon Lord Frederick, endea- 
voured to incite her to a regard for him : Miss Milner was dis- 
pleased at the attempt, and exclaimed, — 

^^ What I love a rake, a man of professed gallantry ! Impos- 
sible. To me a common rake is as odious as a common prosti- 
tute is to a man of the nicest feelings. Where can be the joy, 
the pride of inspiring a passion which fifty others can equally 
mspire ? 

" Strange," cried Miss Woodley, ^' that you, who possess 
so many follies incident to your sex, should, in the disposal 
of your heart, have sentiments so contrary to women in general." 

" My dear Miss Woodley," returned she, " put in competition 
the languid addresses of a libertine, with the animated affection 
of a sober man, and judge which has the dominion. Oh I in 
my calendar of love, a solemn lord chief justice, or a devout 
archbishop, ranks before a licentious king." 

Miss Woodley smiled at an opinion which she knew half her 
sex would ridicule ; but by the air of sincerity with which it 
was delivered, she was convinced her recent behaviour to Lord 
Frederick was but the mere effect of chance. 

Lord Elmwood's carriage drove to his door just at the time 
hers did. Mr. Sandford was with him ,and they were both come 
from passing the evening at Mr. Fenton's. 

" So, my Lord," said Miss Woodley, as soon as they met in 
the drawing-room, " you did not come to us ?" 
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" No," answered he, " I was sorry ; but I hope you did not 
expect me." 

" Not expect you, my Lord ?" cried Miss Milner. " Did not 
you say that you would come P" 

^* If I had, I certainly should have come," returned he, "but 
I only said so conditionally." 

" That I am a witness to," cried Sandford ; '' for I was 
present at the time, and he said it should depend upon Miss 
Fenton." 

" And she, with her gloomy disposition," said Miss Milner, 
" chose to sit at home." 

'^Gloomy disposition I" repeated Sandford : " she has a great 
share of sprightliness ; and I think I never saw her in better 
spirits than she was this evening, my Lord." 

Lord Elmwood did not speak. 

" Bless me, Mr. Sandford," med Miss Milner, " I meant no 
reflection upon Miss Fenton's disposition ; I only meant to cen- 
sure her taste for staying at home." 

" I think," replied Sandford, '^ a much heavier censure should 
be passed upon those who prefer rambling abroad." 

" But I hope, ladies, my not coming," said Lord Elmwood, 
" was no inconvenience to you ; for you had still, I see, a gen- 
tleman with you." 

" Oh, yes, two gentlemen," answered the son of Lady Evans, 
a youth from school, whom Miss Milner had taken along with 
her. 

" What two?" asked Lord Ehnwood. 

Neither Miss Milner nor Miss Woodley answered. 

" You know, madam," said young Evans, " that handsome 
gentleman who handed you into your carriage, and you called 
my Lord." 

" Oh! he means Lord Frederick Lawnley," said Miss Milner 
carelessly, but a blush of shame spread over her &ce. 

" And did he hand you into your coach P" asked Lord Elm- 
wood earnestly. 

" By mere accident, my Lord," Miss Woodley replied ; " for 
the crowd was so great " 

" I think, my Lord," said Sandford, " it was very lucky that 
you were rijot there." 
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<^ Had Lord Elmwood been with us, we should not have had 
occasion for the assistance of any other,'* said Miss Mttner. 

**' Lord Ehnwood has been with you, madani," returned 
Sandford, " very frequently, and yet " 

*« Mr. Sandford," said Lord Elmwood, interrupting him, " it 
is near bedtime : your conversation keeps the ladies from re- 
tirii^." 

" Your Lordsfaip's does not," said Miss*Milfler, " for you say 
nothing." 

*' Because, madam, I am afraid to offend." 

'^ But do not you also hope to please ? and without mking 
the one, it is impossible to arrive ai the other." 

^ i think, at present, the risk would be too hazardous ; and 
so I wish you a good night." And he went out of the room 
somewhat abruptly. 

" Lord Elmwood," said Miss Milner, ** is very grave : he does 
not look like a man who has heeli pairing the evening with the 
woman he loves." 

" Perhaps he is melancholy at parting from her," said Miss 
Woodley. 

" More likely offended," said Sandford, *' at the manner in 
which that lady has spoken of her.*' 

" Who, I? I protest I said nothing " 

*' Nothing ! Did not you say that she was gloomy?" 

*< Nothing but what I thought, I was going to add, Mr. Sand- 
ford." 

" When you think unjustly, you shouM not express your 
thoughts." 

** Then, perhaps, I should never speak.** 

** And it were better y«u did not, if what you say is to give 
pain« Do you know, madam, that my Lord is going t« be 
married to Miss Fenton ?" 

** Yes," answered Miss Milner. 

*• Do you know that he loves her ?^' 

*' No," answered Miss Milner. 



" How! ^0 you suppose he does not?" 



" I suppose that he does, yet I don't know it." 
" Then if you suppose that he does, how caji you have the 
imprudence to find fault with hfer in his presence ?** 
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^^ I did not. To call her gloomy was, I knew, to commend 
her both to him and to you, who admire such tempers." 

" Whatever her temper is, every one admires it; and so far 
from its being what you have described, she has great vivacity ; 
vivacity which comes from the heart/' 

'^ No ; if it came from thence, I should admire it too; but if 
she has any, it rests there, and no one is the better for it.'' 

" Pshaw l" said Miss Woodley, " it is time for us to retire; 
you and Mr. Sandford must finish your dispute in the morning." 

'' Dispute, madam!" said Sandford ; ^' I never disputed with 
^any one beneath a doctor of divinity in my Ufe. I was only 
captioning your friend not to make light of those virtues, which 
it would do her honour to possess. Miss Fenlon is a most 
amiable young woman, and worthy of just such a husband as 
any Lord Elmwood will make her." 

" I am «ure," said Miss Woodley, " Miss Milner thinks so : 
^he has a high opinion of Miss Fenton; she was at present only 
jesting." 

'' But, madam, a jest is a very pernicious thing, when de- 
livered with a malignant sneer. I have known a jest destroy a 
lady's repiitation : I have known a jest give one person a dis- 
taste for another : I have known a jest break off a marriage." 

*' But I suppose there is no apprehension of that in the pre- 
:sent case?" said Miss Woodley, wishing he might answer in the 
affirmative. 

" Not that I can foresee. No, Heaven forbid," he replied ; 
'^ for I look upon them to be formed for each other; their dis- 
positions, their ^pursuits, their inclinations the same: their pas- 
sions for each other just the same; pure, white as snow." 

" And, I dare say, not warmer," implied Miss Milner. 

He looked provoked beyond measure. 

** My dear," cried Miss Woodley, " how can you talk thus ? I 
believe, in my heart, you are only envious, because my Lord 
Elmwood has not offered himself to you." 

" To her!" said Sandford, affecting an air of the utmost sur- 
prise; " to her! Do you think he received a dispensation from 

his vows to become the husband of a coquette — a " He 

was going on. 

" Nay, Mr. Sandford," cried Miss Milner, " I beUeve, after 
all, my worst crime, in your eyes, is that of being a heretic." 
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'*By no means: it is the only circumstance that can apologise 
for your faults; and if you had not that excuse, there would be 
none for you.'' 

** Then, at present, there is an excuse : I thank you, Mr. Sci&d- 
ford : this is the kindest thing you ever said to me. Bui I am 
vexed to see that you are sorry for having said it.'' 

*^ Angry at your being a heretic!" he resumed — '* Indeed, I 
should be much more concerned to see you a disgrace to our 
religion." 

Miss Milner had not been in a good humour the whole even- 
ing : she had been provoked several times to the full extent of 
her patience : but this harsh sentende hurried her beyond aH 
bounds, and she arose from her seat in the most violent agita- 
tion, exclaiming, ^^ What have I done to be thus treated?" 

Though Mr. Sandford was not a man easily intimidated, he was 
upon this occasion evidently alarmed ; and stared about him 
with so violent an expression of surprise, that it partook, in some 
degree, of fear. Miss Woodley clasped her friend in her arms, 
and cried with the tenderest affection and pity, ^^ My dear Miss 
Mihier, be composed." 

Miss Milner sat down, and was 90 for a minute ; but her dead 
silence was almost as alarming to Sandford as her rage had 
been; and he did not perfectly recover himself till he saw tears 
pouring down her face. He then heaved a sigh of content that 
all had thus ef^ded; but in his heart resolved never to forget the 
ridiculous aiffight into which he had been thrown. He stole 
out of the room without uttering a syllable : but as he never re^ 
tired to rest before he had repeated a long form of evening 
prayer, when this evening he came to that part which suppli- 
cates ^' grace for the wicked," he took care to mention Miss 
Milner's name with the most fervent devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of the many restless nights that Miss Milner passed this was 
not one. It is true she had a weight of care upon her heart, 
even heavier than usual, hut the burden had overcome her 
strength. Wearied out with hopes, with fears, and, at the end, 
with disappointment and [rage, she sunk at once into a deep 
slumber. But the more forgetfulness had then prevailed, the 
mare powerful was the force of remembrscnce when she awoke. 
At first, so sound her sleep had been, that she had a difficulty 
in calling to mind why she was unhappy; but that fihe was un- 
happy she well recollected. When the cause came to her me- 
mory, she would have slept again; but it was impossible. 

Though her rest had been unbroken, it had not been refresh- 
ing; she was far from well, and sent word of her indisposition, 
as an apology for not being present at breakfast. Lord Elmwood 
looked concerned when the message was delivered : Mr. Sand^ 
ford shook his head. 

^' Miss Mihier^B health is not good T said Mrs. Horton, a few 
minutes after. 

Lord Elmwood laid down the newspaper to attend to what 
she said. 

" To me there is something very extraordinary about her !" 
continued Mrs. Horton, finding she had caught his Lordship's 
attention. 

"So there is to mel" added Sandford, with a sarcastic 
tHieer. 

" And so there is to me !" said Miss Woodley, with a serious 
(ace and a heartfelt sigh. 

Lord Elmwood gazed by turns at each, as each delivered their 
^sentiments ; and when they were all silent, he looked bewildered, 
not knowing what judgment to form from any one of these sen- 
tences. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. Sandford wididrew to his own 
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apartment : Mrs. Horton, in a little time, went to hers : Lord 
Elmwood and Miss Woodley were left alone. He immediately 
rose from his seat, and said, — 

" I think, Miss Woodley, Miss Milner was extremely to blame, 
though I did not choose to tell her so before Mr. Sandford, in 
giving Lord Frederick an opportunity of speaking to her, unless 
she means that he shall renew his addresses." 

''That, I am certain," replied Miss Woodley, ''she does not 
mean ; and I assure you, my Lord, seriously, it was by mere ac- 
cident she saw him yesterday evening, or permitted his attend- 
ance upon her to her carriage." 

" I am glad to hear it," he returned quickly ; " for although I 
am not of a suspicious nature, yet in regard to her affection for 
Iiim, I cannot but still have my doubts." 

" You need have none, my Lord," replied Miss Woodley, 
with a smile of confidence. 

" And yet you must own her behaviour has warranted them. 
Has it not been, in this particular, incoherent and unaccount- 
able ?" 

" The behaviour of a person in love, no doubt," answered 
Miss Woodley. 

" Don't I say so?" replied he, warmly; " and is not that a 
just reason for my suspicions P" 

" But is there only one man in the world on whom those 
suspicions can fix?" said Miss Woodley, with the colour mount- 
ing into her face. 

" Not that I know of — not one more that I know of," he 
replied, with astonishment at what she had insinuated, and yet 
with a perfect assurance that she was in the wrong. 

*' Perhaps I am mistaken," answered she. 

" Nay, that is impossible too," returned he, with anxiety. 
" You share her confidence — you are perpetually with her; and 
for that reason, even if she did not confide in you (which I know 
and rejoice that she does), you would yet be acquainted with 
ail her inclinations." 

" 1 believe 1 am perfectly acquainted with them," replied 
Miss Woodley, with a significance in her voice and manner 
which convinced him there was some secret to learn. 

After a hesitation, — 

" It is far from me," replied he, " to wish to be intrusted with 
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the private sentiments o^ tliose who desire to withhold them 
from me; much less would I take any unfair means to be in- 
formed. To ask any more questions of you, I believe, would 
be unfair. Yet I cannot but lament that I am not as well in> 
structed as you are. I wish to prove my friendship to Miss 
Milner, but she will not suffer me ; and every step that I take 
for her happiness, I take in the most perplexing uncertainty.'" 

Miss Woodley sighed — but she did not speak. He seemed 
to wait for her reply; but as she made none, he proceeded, — 

" If ever breach of confidence could be tolerated, I certainly 
know no occasion that would so justly authorise it as the pre- 
seat. I am not only proper from character, but from circum- 
stances, to be relied upon : my interest is so nearly connected 
with the interest, and my happiness with the happiness of my 
ward, that those principles, as well as my honour, would pro- 
tect her against every peril arising from my being trusted.'' 

*'0h, my Lord," cried Miss Woodley, with a most forcible 
accent,/' 2(otc are the last person on earth she would pardon 
me for intrusting." 

" Why so ?" said he, warmly. *' But that is the way — the 
person who is our friend we distrust : where a common inte- 
rest is concerned, we are ashamed of drawing on a common 
danger — afraid of advice, though that advice is to preserve us. 
Miss Woodley," said he, changing his voice with excess of 
earnestness, '' do you not believe that I would do any thing to 
make Miss Milner happy?" 

" Any thing, in honpur, my Lord." 

" She can desire nothing further," he replied, in agitation. 
" Are her desires so unwarrantable that 1 cannot grant them ?" 

Miss Woodley again di* not speak — and he continued, — 

" Great as my friendship is, there are certainly bounds to it : 
bounds that shall save her in spite of herself ;" and he raised 

his voice. 

"In the disposal of themselves," resumed he, with a less 
vehement tone, ''that great, that terrific disposal in marriage 
(at which I have always looked with fear and dismay), there 
is no accounting for the rashness of a woman's choice, or some- 
times for the depravity of her taste. But in such a case, Miss 
Milner's election of a husband shall not direct mine. If she 
does not know how to estimate her own value, I do. Indepen- 
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dent of imt fortune, she has beauty to captivate the heart of 
any man ; with all her follies, she has a frankness in her man- 
ner, an unaflEected wisdom in her thoughts, a vivacity in her 
conversation, and, withal, a softness in her demeanour, that 
might alone engage the affections of a man of the nicest senti- 
ments, and the strongest understandiog. I will not see all these 
qualities and accomplishments debased. It is my office to pro- 
tect her from the consequences of a degrading choice, and I 
will execute the obligation.** 

" My Lord, Miss Milner^s taste is not a depraved one : it is 
but too refined.'* 

>^^What canyon mean by that, Miss Woodley? You talk 
mysteriously. Is she not afraid that I will oppose her incli- 
nations ?" 

'^ She is sure that you w ill, myLord.** 

*^ Then the person must be unworthy of her.** 

Miss Woodley rose from her seat — she clasped her hands — 
every look and every gesture proved her alternate resolution 
and irresolution to proceed farther. Lord Elmwood*s attention 
was arrested before ; but now it was fixed to a degree of curio- 
sity and surprise, which her extraordinary manner could only 
have excited. 

^'My Lord,** said she, with a tremulous voice, ^^ promise me, 
declare to me, nay, swear to me, that it shall ever remain a 
secret in your own breast, and I will reveal to you on whom she 
has placed her affections.** 

This preparation made Lord Elmwood tremble; and he ran 
over instantly in his mind all the persons he could recollect, in 
order to arrive at the knowledge by thought, quicker than by 
words. It waS( in vain he tried ; and he once more turned his 
enquiring eyes upon Miss Woodley. He saw her silent and 
covered with confusion. Again he searched his own thoughts; 
nor ineffectually as before. At the first glance the object was 
presented, and he beheld — hiin^elfV 

The rapid emotion of varying passions, which immediately 
darted over his features, informed Miss Woodley that her secret 
was discovered. She hid her face, while the tears that fell 
down to her bosom confirmed the truth of his mind*^ suggestion, 
more forcibly than oaths could have done. A short interval of 
silence followed, during which she suffered tortures for the 
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manner in which he would next address her. A few seconds 
gave her this reply : — 

"For God^s sake, take care what you are doing: you are 
destroying my prospects of futurity — ^you are making this world 
too dear to me." 

Her drooping head was then lifted up, and she caught the 
eye of Dorriforth : she saw it heam expectation^ amazement, 
joy, ardour, and love. Nay, there was a fire, a vehemence in 
the quick fascinating rays it sent forth, she never before had 
seen. It filled her with alarm : she wished him to love Miss 
SUlner, but to love her with moderation. Miss Woodley was 
too little versed in the subject to know this would have been not 
to love at all ; at least not to the extent of breaking through 
engagements, and all the various obstacles that still militated 
against their union. 

Lord Elmwood was sensible of the embarrassment his pre- 
sence gave Miss Woodley, and understood the reproaches which 
she seemed to vent upon herself in silence. To reUeve her from 
both, he laid his hand with force upon his heart, and said 
" Do you bdieve me P" 

" I do, my Lord,'* she answered, trembling. 

" I will make no unjust use of what I know,'* he repUed with 
firmness. 

" I believe you j my Lord." 

"But for what my passions. now diibtate," continued he, " i 
will not hei*eafter answer. They are confused — they are tri- 
umphant at present. I have never yet, however, been van- 
quished by them ; and even upon this occasion, my reason shall 
combat them to the last<^and my reason shall fail me, before I 
act dishonourably." 

He was going to leave the room ; she followed him, and 
cried, "But, my Lord, how shall I see again the unhappy object 
of my treachery ?" 

" See her," replied he, " as one to whom you meant no in- 
jury, and to whom you have done none." 

" But she would account it an injury." 

"We are not judges of what belongs to ourselves," he re* 
pUed: " I am transported at the tidings you have revealed; 
and yet, perhaps, it had been better if I had never heard 
them." 
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Miss Woodley was going to say something further ; bnt, as tf 
incapable of attending to her, he hastened out of the room. 






CHAPTER XXIII. 

Miss WooDLEY Stood for some time to consider which way 
she was to go. The first person she met would enquire why 
she had been weeping ; and if Miss Milner was to ask the 
question, in what words could she tell, or in what manner deny 
die truth P To avoid her was her first caution, and she took 
the only method : she had a hackney coach ordered, rode seve- 
ral miles out of town, and returned to dinner with so little 
remains of her swollen eyes, that complaining of the headadie 
was a sufficient excuse for them. 

Miss Milner was enough recovered to be present at dinner, 
though she hardly tasted a morsel. Lord Elmwood did not 
dine at home, at which Miss Woodley rejoiced, but at which 
Mr. Saiidford appeared highly disappointed. He asked the 
servants several times what my Lord said when he went out ? 
They rieplied, " Nothing more than that he should not be at 
home to dinner." — " I can't imagine where he dines ?" said 
Sandford. — " Bless me, Mr. Sandford, can't you guess ?" cried 
Mrs. Horton, who by this time was made acquainted with his 
intended marriage, ^^ he dines with Miss Fenton, to be sure." — 
" No," replied Sandford, "he is not there : I came from thence 
just now, and they had not seen him all day." Poor Miss Mil- 
ner, on this, began to eat a little; for where we hope for no- 
thing, we receive small indulgencies with joy. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety and trouble under which Miss 
Woodley had laboured all the morning, her heart for many 
weeks had not felt so light as it did this day at dinner. The 
confidence that she reposed in the promises of Lord Elmwood ; 
the firm ^reliance she had upon his delicacy and his justice ; 
the unabated kindness with wliich her friend received her, 
while she knew that no one suspicious thought had taken har- 
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bour in her .ibosom ; anca the conscious .integrity of ber own 
intentions, though she might have been misled by her judgment, 
all comforted her with the hope she had done nothing she ought 
to wish recalled. But although she felt thus tranquil, in re- 
spect to what she had divulged, yet she was a good deal dis* 
quieted with the dread of next seeing Lord Elmwood. 

Miss Milner, not having spirits to go abroad, passed the even- 
ing at home. She read part of a new opera, played upon her 
harp, mused, sighed, occasionally talked with Miss Woodley, and 
so passed the tedious hours till near ten, when Mrs. Hoilon asked 
Mr. Sandford to play a game at piquet, and on his excusing him- 
self. Miss Milner qfteved in his stead, and was gladly accepted. 
They had just begun to play when Lord Elmwood came into the 
room. Miss Milner's countenance immediately brightened ; and 
though she was in a negligent morning dress, and looked paler 
than usual, she did not look less beautiful. Miss Woodley was 
leaning on the back of her chair to observe the game, and Mr. 
Sandford sat reading one of the fathers at the other side of the 
fire-place. Lord Elmwood, as he advanced to the table, bowed, 
not having seen the ladies since the morning, nor Miss Milner 
that day : they returned the salute, and he was going up to Miss 
Milner (as if to enquire of her health), when Mr. Sandford, laying 
down his book, said, — 

My Lord, where have you Jbeen all day ?" 
I have been very busy,'' replied he, and walking from the 
card-table, went up to him. 

Miss Milner played one card for another. 

" You have been at Mr. Fenton's this evening, I suppose?" 
said Sandford. 

" No ; not at all to-day." 

" How came that about, my Lord ?" 

Miss Milner played the ace of diamonds, instead of the king 
of hearts. 

'^ I shall call to-morrow," answered Lord Elmwood ; and then 
walking with a very ceremonious air up to Miss Milner, said, 
" he hoped she was perfectly recovered." 

Mrs. Horton begged her " to mind what she was about." 

She replied, '' I am much better, sir." 

He then returned to Sandford again: but never, during all 
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this time, did his eye once encounter Miss Woodley^s ; and she, 
with equal care, avoided bis. 

Some cold dishes were now brought up for supper; Miss 
Milner lost her deal, and the game ended. 

As they were arranging themselves at the supper-table, *' Do, 
Miss Milner," said Mrs. Horton, " have something warm for 
your supper ; a chicken boiled, or something of that kind : you 
have eaten nothing to-day.'' 

With feelings of humanity, and apparently no other sen- 
sation, — but never did he feel his philanthropy so forcible,— 
Lord Elmwood said, ^* Let me b^ of you. Miss Milner, to have 
something provided for you.'' • 

The earnestness and emphasis with which these few w'ords 
were pronounced, were more flattenng than the finest turned 
compliment would have been : her gratitude was expressed in 
blushes, and by assuring him she was now '* so well ais to sup 
on the provisions before her." She spoke, however, and had 
not made the trial ; for the moment she carried a morsel to her 
lips, she laid it on her plate again, and turned paler, from the 
vain endeavour to force her appetite. Lord Elmwood had 
always been attentive to her, but now he watched her as he 
would a child; and when he saw by her struggles that she could 
not eat, he took her plate from her, gave her something else, 
and all with a care and watchfulness in his looks, as if he had 
been a tender-hearted boy, and she his darling bird, the loss of 
which would embitter all the joy of his holidays. 

This attention had something in it so tender, so officious, and 
yet so sincere, that it brought the tears into Miss Woodley's eyes, 
attracted the notice of Mr. Sandford, and the observation of 
Mrs. Horton ; while the heart of Miss Milner overflowed with a 
gratitude that gave place to no sentiment except her love. 

To relieve the anxiety which her guardian expressed, she en- 
deavoured to appear cheerful; and that anxiety, at length, really 
made her so. He now pressed her to take one glass of wine 
with such solicitude, that he seemed to say a thousand things be- 
sides. Sandford still made his observations ; and being unused to 
conceal his thoughts before the present company, he said bluntly,-^ 

'' Miss Fenton was indisposed the other night, my Lord, and 
you did not seem half thus anxious about her." 
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Had Sandford laid all Lord Elmwood's estate at Miss Milner's 
feet, or presented her with that eternal bloom which adorns the 
face of a goddess, he would have done less to endear himself to 
her, than by this one sentence : she looked at him with a most 
benign countenance, and felt affliction that she had ever of- 
fended him. 

" Miss Fenton," Lord Elmwood replied, ^ has a brother with 
her: her health and happiness are in his care; — MissMilner's 
are in niine.^' 

"Mr. Sandford," said Miss Mihier, "lam afraid that I be- 
haved micivilly to you last night; will you accept of an atone- 
ment?" 

'*No, madam," returned he: "I accept no expiation without 
amendment.'* 

" Well, then," said she, smiling, " suppose I promise never 
to oflTend you again,— --what then?" ' 

"Why, then, you'll break your promise." 

"Do not promise him," said Lord Elmwood, "for he means 
to provoke you to it." 

In the like conversation the evening passed, and Miss Milner 
retired to rest in far better spirits than her morning's prospect 
had given her the least pretence to hope. Miss Woodley, too, 
bad cause to be well pleased ; but her pleasure was in great 
measure eclipsed by the reflection, that there was such a person 
as Miss Fenton. She wisihed she had been equally acquainted 
with hers as with Miss Milner's heart, and she would then have 
acted without injustice to either; but Miss Fenton had of late 
shunned their society, and even in their company was of a tem- 
per too reserved ever to discover her mind. Miss Woodley was 
obliged, therefore, to act to the best of her own judgment only,^ 
tmd leave all events to Providence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Within a few weeks, in the house of Lord Elmwood, every 
thing, and every person, wore a new face. He was the pro- 
fessed lover of Miss Mihier — she the happiest of human beings ; 
Miss Woodley partaking in the joy — ^Mr. Sandford lamenting, 
with the deepest concern, that Miss Fenton had been supplant- 
ed : and what added poignantly to his concern was, that she 
had been supplanted by Miss Milner. Though a churchman, he 
bore his disappointment with the impatience of one of the laity : 
he could hardly speak to Lord Elmwood ; he would not look at 
Miss Milner, and was displeased with every one. It was his in- 
tention, when he first became acquainted with Lord Elmwood's 
resolution, to quit his house ; and as the Earl had, with the 
utmost degree of infleiubiUty, resisted all his good counsel upon 
tbis subject, he resolved, in quitting him, never to be his ad- 
viser again. But, in preparing to leave his friend, his pupil, 
his patron, and yet him, who, upon most occasions, implicitly 
obeyed his will, the spiritual got the better of the temporal man, 
and he determined to stay, lest, in totally abandoning him to 
the pursuit of his own passions, he should make his punishment 
even greater than his offence. ^^My Lord,'^ said he, ''on the 
stormy sea upon which you are embarked, though you will not 
shun the rocks that your faithful pilot would point out, he will 
nevertheless, sail in your company, and lament over your wa- 
tery grave. The more you slight my advice, the more you 
require it, so that, until you command me to leave your house 
( as I suppose you will soon do, to oblige your lady), I will con- 
tinue along* with you." 

Lord Elmwood liked him sincerely, and was glad that he took 
this resolution; yet as soon as his reason and affections had once 
told him that he ought to break with Miss Fenton, and marry 
his ward, he became so decidedly of this opinion, that Sand- 
ford's never had the most trivial weight : nor would he evea 
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flatter the supposed authority he possessed over him, hy urging 
him to remain in his house a single day contrary to his inclina- 
tions. Sandford observed, with grief, this firmness ; but find- 
ing it vain to contend, submitted — not, however, with a good 
grace. 

Amidst all the persons affected by this change in Lord Elm- 
wood's marriage-designs. Miss Fenton was, perhaps, affected 
the least : she would have been content to have married — she 
was content to live single. Mr. Sandford had been the first who 
made overtures to her on the part of LordElmwood, and was 
the first sent to ask her to dispense with the^ obligation. She 
received both of these proposals with the same insipid smile of 
approbation, and t|ie same cold indifference at the heart. 

It was a perfect knowledge of this disposition in his intended 
wife, which had given to Lord Elmwood's thoughts on matri- 
mony the idea of dreary winter ; but the sensibility of Miss Mil- 
ner had now reserved that prospect into perpetual spring, or the 
clearer variety of spring, summer, and autumn. 

It was a knowledge, also, of this torpor in Miss Fenton's na- 
ture from which he fogned the purpose of breaking with her; 
for Lord Elmwood still retained enough of the sanctity of his for- 
mer state to have yielded up his own happiness, and even that 
of his beloved ward, rather than have plunged one heart into 
affliction by his perfidy. This, before he offered his hand to 
Miss Milner, he was perfectly convinced would not be the case: 
even Miss Fenton herself assured him, that her thoughts were 
more upon the joys of heaven than upon those of earth; and as 
this circumstance would, the believed, induce her to retire into 
a convent, she considered it a happy rather than an unhappy 
event. Her brother, on whom her fortune devolved, if she took 
this holy resolution, was exactly of her opinion. 

Lost in the maze of happiness that surrounded her. Miss Mil- 
ner oftentimes asked her heart, and her heart whispered like a 
flatterer, "Yes," "Are not my charms even more invincible 
than I ever believed them to be ? Dorriforth, the grave, the 
pious, the anchorite Dorriforth, by their force, is animated to 
all the ardour of the most impassioned lover; while the proud 
priest, the austere guardian, is humbled, if I but frown, into 
the veriest slave of love." She then asked, "Why did I not keep 
him longer in suspense ? He could not have loved me more, I 
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believe, but my power over him might have been greater still. 
I am the happiest of women in the affection he has proved to me, 
but I wonder whether it would exist under ill treatment P If it 
would not, he still does not love me as I wish to be loved — ^if it 
would, my triumph, my felicity, would be enhanced.^' These 
thoughts were mere phantoms of the brain, and never,^ by sys- 
tem, put into action ; but, repeatedly indulged, they were prac- 
tised by casual occurrences; and the dear-bought experiment 
of being loved in spite of her faults (a glory proud women ever 
aspire to) was, at present, the ambition ofMissMilner. 

Unthinking woman ! she did not reflect, that to the searching 
eye of Lord Elmwood she had faults, with her utmost care to 
conceal or overcome them, suBicient to try all his love, and all 
his patience. But what female is not fond of experiments? To 
which, how few there are that do not fall a sacrifice I 

Perfectly secure in the affections of the man she loved, her 
declining health no longer threatened her ; her declining spi- 
rits returned as before; and the suspicioiss of her guardian being 
now changed to the liberal confidence of a doting lover, she 
again professed all her former follies, all her fashionable levi- 
ties, and indulged them with less restraint than ever. 

For a while, blinded by his passion. Lord Elmwood encou- 
raged and admired every new proof of her restored happiness ; 
nor, till sufferance had tempted her beyond her usual bcmnds, 
did h^ remonstrate. But she who, as his ward, had been ever 
gentle, and (when he strenuously opposed) always obedient, 
became, as a mistress, sometimes haughty, and to opposition 
always insolent. He was surprised, but the novelty pleased 
him. And Miss Milner, whom he tenderly loved, could put on 
no change, or appear in no new character, that did not, for 
the time she adopted it, seem to become her. 

Among the many causes of complaint which she gave him, 
want of economy in the disposal of her income was one. Bills 
and drafts came upon him without number, while the account, 
on her part, of money expended, amounted chiefly to articles 
of dress that she sometimes never wore, toys that were out of 
fashion before they were paid for, and charities directed by the 
force of whim. Another complaint was, as usual, extreme late 
hours, and often company that he did not approve. 

She wa§ charmed to see his love struggling with his censure. 
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his t>olUeii€S5S with his anxiety; and, by the light, frivolous, or 
resentful manner in which she treated his admonitions, she 
triumphed in showing to Miss Woodley, and, more especially 
to yit, Sabdford,. how much she dared upon the strength of his 
affections. 

Every thing in preparation for their marriage,, which Was to 
take place at Elm wood House during the summer months, she 
resolved, for the short time she had to remaiii in London, to let 
no occasion pass of tasting all those pleasures that wei^e not 
likely ever to return, but which, though eager as she was in 
their pursuit, she never placed in competitioh with those she 
hoped would succeed —those more sedate and superior joys of 
domestic and conjugal happiness. Often, merely to hasten on 
the tedious. hours that intervened, she varied and diverted them 
with tlie many recreations her intended husband could not 
approve. 

It so happened, and it was unfortunate it did, that a law-^uit 
concerning some possessions in the West Indies, and other in- 
tricate afiairs that came with his title and estate, frequently kept 
LordElmwood from his house part of the day ; sometimes th'^ 
whole evening; and, when at home, would oilen closet him for 
hours ^ith his lawyers. But while he was thus off his guards 
Sandford never was so; and had Miss Milner been the dearest 
thing on earth to him, he coiild not have watched her more vi-^ 
gilantjy; or had she been the frailest thing on earth, he could 
not have been more hard upon her, in all the accounts of her 
jdOnduct he gave to her guardian. Lord Elmwood knew, on 
the other hand, that Sandford's failing was to think ill of Miss 
Milner : he pitied him for it, and he pitied her for it; and in all 
the aggravation which his representations gave to her real fol-* 
lies, affection for them both, in the heart of Dorriforth, stood 
between accusation ^nd every other unfavourable impression. 

But facts are glaring; and he, at length, beheld those faults 
in their true colours, though previously pointed out by the pre- 
judice of Mr. Sandford. 

As soon as Sandford perceived his friend's confutation and 
uneasiness, "There, my Lord!" cried he, exultingly, "did 1 not 
always say the marriage was an improper one? But you would 
not be ruled — you would not see." 
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*' My Lord," said she, " I have had a very agreeable morning ; 
but I wished for you : if you had been with me, I should have 
bought a great many other things ; but I did not like to appear 
unreasonable in your absence." 

Sandford fixed his inquisitive eyes upon Lord Elmwood, to 
observe his countenance : he smiled, but appeared thoughtful. 

"And oh! my Lord, I have bought you a present," said 

she. 

" I do not wish for a present. Miss Milner." 

" What I not from me ? — Very well." 

" If you present me with yourself, it is all that I ask." 

Sandford moved upon his chair, as if he sat uneasy. 

"Why, then. Miss Woodley," said Miss Milner, "yoM shall 
have the present. But then it won't suit you — it is for a gen- 
tleman, ril keep it and give it to my Lord Frederick the first 
time I meet with him. I saw him this morning, and he looked 
divinely : I longed to speak to him." 

Miss Woodley cast, by stealth, an eye of apprehension upon 
Lord Elmwood's face, and trembled at seeing it flushed with 
resentment. 

Sandford stared with both his eyes full upon him ; then 
drew himself upright on his chair, and took a pinch of snuff 
npon the strength of the EarPs uneasiness. 

A silence ensued. 

After a short time — "You all appear melancholy," Said Miss 
Milner: "Lwish I had not come home yet." 

Miss Woodley was in agony : she saw Lord Elmwood's ex- 
treme displeasure, and dreaded lest he should express it by 
some words he could not recall, or she could not forgive: 
therefore, whispering to her she had something particular to 
say, she took her out of the room. 

The moment she was gone, Mr. Sandford rose nimbly from 
his seat, rubbed his hands, walked briskly across the room, 
then asked Lord Elmwood, in a cheerful tone, " whether he 
dined at home to-day?" 

That which had given Sandford cheerfulness had so depress- 
ed Lord Elmwood that he sat dejected and silent. At length 
he^answered in a faint voice, " No ; I believe I shall not dine at 
home." 
' " Where is your Lordship going to dine ?" asked Mrs. Hor- 
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ton: "I thought we should have had your company to-day: 
Miss Milner dines at home, I believe." 

" I have not yet determined where I shall dine,^' replied he, 
taking no notice of the conclusion of her speech. 

"My Lord, if you mean to go to the hotel, I'll go with you, 
if you please," cried Sandford, officiously. 

"With all my heart, Sandford" — and they both went out 
together, before Miss Milner returned to the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Miss Woodley, for the first time, disobeyed the will of Mr. 
Sandford; and as soon as Miss Milner and she were alone, re- 
peated all he had revealed to her ; accompanying the recital 
with her usual testimonies of sympathy and affection. But had 
the genius of Sandford presided over this discovery, it could not 
have influenced the mind of Miss Milner to receive the intelli- 
gence with a temper more exactly the opposite of that which it 
was the intention of the informer to recommend. Instead of 
shuddering at the menace Lord Elmwood had uttered, she said^ 
she " dared him to perform it. He dares not," repeated she. 

" Why dares not ?" said Miss Woodley. 

" Because he loves me too well — because his ovm happiness 
is too dear to him. 

" I believe he loves you," replied Miss Woodley, " and yet 
there is a doubt if 

" There shall be no longer a doubt,"^ cried Miss Milner, " FU 

put him to the proof." 

*'For shame, my dear! you talk inconsiderately: what can 
you mean by proof?" 

" I mean I will do something that no prudent man ought to 
forgive ; and yet, with all his vast share of prudence, he shall 
forgive it^ and make a sacrifice of just resentment to partial 
afifection." 

" But if you should be disappointed, and he should not make 
the sacrifice ?" said Miss Woodley. 
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"Then I have only lost a man who had np regard for me." 

" He may have a great regard for you, notwithstanding." 

" But for the lave I have felt, and do still feel, for my Lord 
Elmwood, I will have something more than a great regard in 
return." 

" You have his love, I am sure." 

" But is it Quch as mine P — / could love him if he had a thou- 
sand faults. And yet," said she, recollecting herself — " $md yet 
I believe his being faultless was the first cause of my passion." 

Thus she talked on — sometimes in anger, sometimes appa- 
rently in jest — till her servant came to let her know the dinner 
was served. Upon entering the dining-room, and seeing Loi^d 
Elmwood^s place at table vacant^ she started back. She was 
disappointed of the pleasure she expected in dining with him ; 
and his sudden absence, so immediately after the mtelligence 
that she had received from Miss Wpodley, increased her dis- 
quietude. She drew her chair, and sat down with an indiffe- 
rende that predicted she should not eat ; and as soon as she was 
seated, she placed her fingers sullenly upon her lips, nor touched 
her knife and fork, nor spoke a word in reply to any thing that 
was said to her during the whole dinner. Miss Woodley ^nd 
Mrs. Horton were both tqo well acquainted with the good dis- 
position of her heart, to take offence, or appear to notice this 
behaviour. They dined, and said no$hi;ag either tp provoke or 
soothe her. Just as the dinner was going tp be removed, a loud 
rap came at the door. " Who is that ?" said Mrs. Horton. One 
of the servants went to the window, and answere4» " My Lord 
and Mr. Sandford, madam." 

"Come back to dinner, as I live 1" cried Mrs. Horton, 

Miss Milner continued her position, and said nothing; but at 
the corners of her mouth, which her fingers did not entirely 
conceal, there were discoverable a thousand dimpled graces like 
small convulsive fibres, whi^ a restrained smile upon Lord 
Elmwood's return had sent them. 

Lord Elmwood and Sandford entered. 

" I am glad you are returned, my Lord," said Mrs. Horton, 
" for Miss Milner has not tasted of one thing!" 

"It was only because I had no appetite," returned she, blush- 
ing like crimson. 

" We should not have come back," said Sandford, " but at 
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llie place where we went to dine, all the rooms were lilled 
with company." 

Lord Elm wood put the wing of a fowl on Miss Milner's plate, 
but without previously .asking if she chose any ; yet she conde- 
scended to eat : they spoke to each other, too, in the course of 
conversation, but it was with a reserve that appeared as if they 
had been quarrelling, and felt so to themselves, though no such 
circumstance had happened. 

Two weeks passed away in this kind of distant behaviour on 
both sides, without either of them venturing a direct quarrel, 
and without either of them expressing, except inadvertently, 
their strong affection for each other. 

During this time they were once, however, very near becom- 
ing the dearest friends in expression as well as in sentiment. 
This arose from a favour that be granted, in compliance with 
her desire, though that desire had not been urged, but merely 
insinuated; and as it was a favour which he had refused to the 
repeated requests of many of his friends, the value of the obli- 
gation was heightened. 

She and Miss Woodley had taken an airing to see the poor 
child, young Rushbrook. Lord Elmwood enquiring of the ladies 
how they had passed their morning, Miss Milkier frankly told 
him, and added, what pain it gave her to leave the child behind, 
as he had again cried to come away with her. 

"Go for him, then, to-morrow," said Lord Elmwood, "and 
bring him home." 

" Home I" she repeated with surprise. 

" Yes," replied he : " if you desire it, this shall be his home : 
you shall'be a mother, and I will, henceforward, be a father ta 
him." 

Sandford, who was present, looked unusually sour at this 
high token of regard for Miss Milner ; yet, with resentment on 
his face, he wiped a tear of joy from his eye, for the boy's sake^ 
His frown was the force of prejudice, his tear the force of na- 
ture. 

Rushbrook was brought home ; and whenever Lord Elmwood 
wished to show a kindness to Miss Milner, without directing it 
immediately to her, he took his nephew upon his knee; talked to 
him, and told him, he "was glad thiey had become acquainted." 
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In the various, though delicate, struggles for power between 
Miss Milner and her guardian, there was not one person a wit- 
ness to these incidents who did no1> suppose that all would at last 
end in wedlock : for the most common observer perceived that 
ardent love was the foundation of every discontent, as well as of 
every joy they experienced. One great incident, however, total- 
ly reversed the hope of all future accommodation. 

The fashionable Lady G gave a masked ball. Tickets 

were presented to persons of quality and fashion: among the 
rest, three were sent to Miss Milner. She had never been at a 
masquerade, and received them with ecstasy *, the more especial- 
ly as, the mask being at the house of a woman of fashion, she did 
not conceive there could be any objection to her going. She was 
mistaken: the moment she mentioned it to Lord Elmwood, he 
desired her, somewhat sternly, " not to think of being there." — 
She was vexed at the prohibition, but more at the manner in 
which it was delivered, and boldly said, that '* she should cer- 
tainly go." 

She expected a rebuke for this*, but what alarmed her much 
more, he said not a word : but he looked with a resignation, 
which foreboded her greater sorrow than the severest reproaches 
would have done. She sat for a minute, reflecting how to rouse 
him from this composure : she first thought of attacking him with 
upbraidings; then she thought of soothing him, and at last of 
laughing at him. This was the most dangerous method of all, 
and yet this she ventured upon. 

" I am sure your Lordship,'' said she, " with all your saint- 
liness, can have no objection to my being present at the mas- 
querade, if I go as a nun." 

He made no reply. 

" That is a habit," continued she, " which covers a multitude 
of faults; and, for that evening, I may have the chance of making 
a conquest even of you — nay, I question not, if, under that in- 
viting attire, even the pious Mr. Sandford would not ogle me."^ 

" Hush!" said Miss Woodley. 

" Why hush ?" cried Miss Milner, aloud, though Miss Wood- 
ley had spoken in a whisper. " I am sure," continued she, " I 
am only repeating what I have read in books about nuns an<t 
their confessors." :, 
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" Your conduct, Miss Milner," replied Lord Elmwood, "gives 
evident proofs of the authors you have read : you may spare 
yourself the trouble of quoting them." 

Her pride was hurt at this, beyond bearing; and as she could 
not, like him, govern her anger, it flushed in her face, and almost 
forced her to tears. 

" Jly Lord, "said Rliss Woodley, in a tone so soft and peace- 
ful that it might have calmed the resentment of both, — " my 
liOrd, suppose you were to accompany Miss Milner? There 
are tickets for three, and you can then have no objection." 

Miss Milner^s brow was immediately smoothed ; and she 
fetched a sigh, in anxious expectation that he would consent. 

" I go, Miss Woodley I" he replied, with astonishment. " Do 
you imagine I would play the buffoon at a masquerade ?" 
Miss Milner's face changed to its former appearance. 
" I have seen grave characters there, my Lord," said Miss 
Woodley. 

" Dear Miss Woodley," cried Miss Milner, " why persuade 
Lord Elmwood to put on a mask, just at the time he has laid it 
aside." 

His patience was now tempted to its height, and he answered, 
^' If you suspect me of inconsistency, madam, you shall find me 
changed." 

Pleased that she had been able at last to irritate him, she 
smiled with a degree of triumph, and in that humour was going 
to reply -, but before she could speak four words, and before 
she thought of it, he abruptly left the room. 

She was highly offended at this insult, and declared, " from 
that moment she banished him from her heart for ever." To 
prove that she set his love and his anger at equal defiance, she 
immediately ordered her carriage, and said, she " was going to 
some of her acquaintance, whom she knew to have tickets, and 
with whom she would fix upon the habit she was to appear in at 
the masquerade ; for nothing, unless she was locked up, should 
alter the resolution she had formed of being there." To re- 
monstrate at that moment. Miss Woodley knew would be in 
vain. Her coach came to the door, and she drove away. 

She did not return to dinner, nor till it was late in the evening. 
Lord Elmwood was at home, but he never once mentioned 
her name. 
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She eame home, after he had retii^d, ia great spirits -, and 
then, for the first time in her whole life, appeared careless what 
he might think of her conduct : but her whole thoughts were 
occupied upon the business which had employed the chief of hei^ 
day ; and her dress engrossed all her conversation, as soon as 
Miss Woodley and she were alone. She told her she had 
been shown the greatest variety of beautiful and becoming 
dresses she had ever beheld : '' and yet,^' said she, '' I have at 
last fixed upon a very plain one; but one I look so well in, that 
you will hardly know me, when I have it on." 

" You are seriously, then, resolved to go," said Miss Woodley, 
** if you hear no more on the subject from your guardian ?" 

** Whether I do hear or not. Miss Woodley, I am equally re- 
solved 4o go." 

'* But you know, my dear, he has desired you not ; and you 
used always to obey his commands." 

''As my guardian I certainly did obey him; apd I could obey 
him as a husband: but as a lover I will not." 

''Yet that is the way never to have him for a husband." 

^' As he pleases ; for if he will not submit to be my lover, I will 
not submit to be his wife-— nor has he the affection that I require 
in a husband." 

Thus the old sentiments, repeated again and again, prevented 
a separation t^l towards morning. 

Miss Milner, for that night, dreamed less of her guardian than 
of the masquerade. On the evening of the next day it was to 
be: she was up early, breakfasted in her dressing-room, and 
remained there most of the day, busied in a thousand prepara- 
tions for the night; one of them was, to arrange her hair in fall- 
ing ringlets. Her next care was, that her dress should display 
her fii^ person to the best advantage. It did so. Miss Woodley 
entered as it was trying on, and was all astonishment at the ele- 
gance of the habit, and its beautiful efi'ect upon her graceful 
figure; but most of all, she was astonished at her venturing on 
such a character; for though it represented the goddess of 
Chastity, yet from the buskins, and the petticoat festooned far 
above the ankle, it had, on a first glance, the appearance of a 
female much less virtuous. Miss Woodley admired this dress, 
yet objected to it; but as she admired first, her objections aftei^ 
had no weight. 
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" Where is Lord Elmwood ?" said Miss Milner: " he must not 
see me." 

" No, for Heaven's sake," cried Miss Woodley : " I would not 
have him see you in such a disguise for the universe." 

"And yet," returned the other, with a sigh, '* why am I then 
thus pleased with my ^dress ? for I had ra^ther he should admire 
me than all the world besides, and yet he alone must not see me 
m it. 

"But he would not admire you so dressed," said Miss Wood- 
ley. 

" How shall I contrive to avoid him," said Miss Milaer, " if in 
the evenkig he i^ould offer to haad me into my carriage P But 
I beUeve he will not be in gpod humour enough to do that." 

"You bad better dress at th^ house of the ladie3 with whom 
you go," said Misjs Woodley; and this was agreed upon. 

At dinner they learnt that Lord Elmwood was to go that even- 
ing to Windsor, in order to be in readiness for the king's hunt 
early in the morning. This intelligence having disper^ Miss 
Milner's fears, she concluded upon dressing at home. 

Lord Elmwood appeared at dinner, in an even^ but not in a 
good temper. ": The subject of the masquerade was never men- 
tioped, nOr indeed was it once in his thoi^ts^ for tboughr he 
was offended at his ward's behaviour on the occasion, and con- 
sidered that she committed a fault in telling him, '^ she would go," 
yet he never suspected she meant to do so^ not even at the time 
she said she did; much less that she would persist, coolly and 
deliberately, in so direct a contradiction to his will. Sh,e, on her 
part, flattered herself, that his going to Windsor was intended in 
order to give her an opportunity of passing the evenixig as she 
pleased, without his being obliged to know of it, and consjequent- 
ly to complain. Miss Woodley, who was willing to hope as she 
wished, began to be of the same opinion ; and, without reluc- 
tance, dressed herself as a wood-nymph to accompany her 
friend. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

At half after eleven, Miss Milner's chair and another with 
Miss Woodley took them from Lord Elmwood^s, to caD upon the 
party (wood-nymphs and huntresses) who^were to accompany 
them, and make up the suite of Diana. 

They had not left the house two minutes, when a thundering 
rap came at the door : it was Lord Elmwood in a post-chaise. 
Upon some occasion the next day's hunt was deferred : he had 
been made acquainted with it, and came from Windsor at that 
late hour. After he had informed Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sand- 
ford, who were sitting together, of the cause of his sudden re- 
turn, and had some supper ordered to be brought in for him^ 
he enquired, " what company had been supping there?" 

" We have been alone the whole evening, my Lord," replied 
Mrs. Horton. 

"Nay," returned he, "I saw two chairs, with several ser- 
vants, come out of the door as I drove up, but what livery I 
could not discern." 

" We have had no creature here," repeated Mrs. Horton. 

" Nor has Miss Milner had visiters?" asked he. 

This brought Mrs. Horton to her recollection, and she cried, ^ 
" Oh! now I know;" — and then checked herself, as if she knew 
too much. 

" What do you know, madam ?" said he, sharply. 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Horton, " I know nothing;" and she 
lifted up her hands and shook her head. 

" So all people say, who know a great deal," cried Sandford; 
^' and I suspect that is at present your case." 

" Then I know more than I wish, I am sure, Mr. Sandford," 
returned she, shrugging up her shoulders. 

Lord Elmwood was all impatience. 

" Explain, madam, explain." 

" Dear, my Lord," said she, " if your Lordship will recollect, 
you may just have the same knowledge that I have." 
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" Recollect what?" said he, sternly. 

" The quarrel you and your ward had about the masquerade." 

" What of that ? She is not gone-there ?" he cried. 

" I am not sure she is," returned Mrs. Horton. " But if your 
Lordship saw two sedan chairs going out of this house, I cannot 
but suspect it must be Miss Milner and my niece goipg to the 
masquerade." 

He made no answer, but rung the bell violently. A servant 
entered. " Send Miss Mihier's maid hither," said he, " im- 
mediately." The man withdrew. 

" Nay, my Lord," cried Mrs. Horton, " any of the other ser- 
vants could tell you just as well, whether Miss Milner is at home, 
or gone out." 

" Perhaps not," replied he. 

The maid entered. 

" Where is your mistress?" said Lord Elmwood. 

The woman bad received no orders to conceal where the 
ladies were gone, and yet a secret influence, which governs the 
thoughts of all waiting-women and chambermaids, whispered 
to her that she ought not to tell the truth. 

" Where is your mistress?" repeated he, in a louder voice 
than before. 

" Gone out, my Lord," she replied. 

" Where ?" 

" My lady did not tell me." 

" And don't you know ?" 

" No, my Lord," she answered, and without blushing. 

'^ Is this the night of the masquerade ?" said he. 

"I don't know, my Lord, upon my word; but I believe, my 
Lord, it is not." ' 

Sandford, as soon as Lord Elmwood had asked the last ques- 
tion, ran hastily to the table, at the other side of the room, took 
something from it, and returned to his place again; and when 
the maid said, " It was not the night of the masquerade," he 
exclaimed, " But it is, my Lord, it is,-^yes, it is I" and showing 
a newspaper in his hand, pointed to the paragraph which con- 
tained the information. 

" Leave the room," said Lord Elmwood to the woman : " I 
have done with you." She went away. 

" Yes, yes, here it is," repeated Sandford, with the paper 
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5tiU in his hand. He then riead the paragraph : — " The mas-- 

querade at the Right Hx>nourahle Lady G ^sthis evening^ 

— * This e\nraing, my Lord, yoii find* — " i/ is expected will be 
the nu>8t brilliant of any thing of the kind Jar these many 
years pust^ 

'^ They should not piit such things in the papers,^ said Mrs. 
Horton, " to tempt young women to their ruin.*^ The word 
ruin gfated upon Lord Elmwood's ear; and he said to the ser- 
vant who came to wait on him while he supped, *^ Take the 
supper away/' He had not attempted either to eat, or even to 
sit down; and he now walked backwards and forwards in the 
room, lost in thought and care. 

A little time after, one of Miss Milner's footmen came in upon 
some occasion, and Mr. Sandford said to him, '' Pray did you 
attend your lady to the masquerade?'' 

" Yes, sir," replied the man. 

Lord Elmwood stopped himself short in his walk, apd said to 
the servant, " You did?" 

" Yes, my Lord," replied he. 

He walked again. 

^Vl should like to know what she was dressed in," said Mrs. 
Horton ; and turning to the servant, " Do you know what your 
lady had on?" 

'^ Yes, madam," replied the man; ^'she was in men V clothes." 

*'*' How!" cried Lord Elmwood. 

" You tell a story, to be sure," said Mrs. Horton to the servant 

" No," cried Sandford, " I am sure he does not ; for he is an 
honest good young man, and would not tell a lie upon any ac- 
count. Would you, Thomas?" 

Lord Elmweod ordered Miss Milner's woman to be again sent 
up. She came. 

'^ In what dress did. your lady go to the masquerade ?" he 
asked, and with a look so extremely morose it seemed to com- 
mand the answer in a single word, and that word to be truCh. 

A mind, with a spark of sensibility more than this woman 
possessed, could not have equivocated with such an interro- 
gator ; but her reply was, " She went in her own dress, my 
Lord." 

" Was it a man's or a woman's?" asked he, with a look of 
the same command. 
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" Hk, ha, my Lord !" half laughing and half crying ; '' a wo- 
man's dress, to be sure, my Lord." 

On which Saiidford cried,— 

" Call the footman up, and let him confront her." 

He was called ;, but Lord Elmwood, now disgusted' at the 
scene, withdrew to the further end of the room, and left Sand- 
ford to question them. 

With all the authority and consequence of a country magis- 
trate, Sandford, his back to the fite, and the witnesses before 
him, began with the footman. 

" In what dress do you say that you saw your lady decorated, 
when you attended, and went along with her to the mas- 
querade ?" 

"In men's clothes," replied the man, boldly and firmly aS- 
before. 

" Bless my soul, Thomas, how^ can you say such a thing P" 
cried the woman. 

'* What dress do you say she went in?" cried Sandford to 
her. 

" In women's clothes, indeed, sir." 

" This is very odd !" said Mrs. Morton. 

" Had she on, or had she not on, a coat?" asked Sandford. 

" Yes, sir, a petticoat," replied the woman. 

" Do you say she had on a petticoat?" said Sandford to the 
man. 

" I can't answer exactly for that," replied he ; '' but I know 
she had boots on." 

" They were not boots," replied the maid, with vehemence. 
"Indeed, sir," turning to Sandford, "they were only half 
boots." 

" My girl," said Sandford kindly to her, " your own evidence 
convicts your mistress; what has a woman to do with an^ 
boots?" 

Impatient at this mummery. Lord Elmwood i»ose, ordered the 
servants out of the room, and then, looking at his watch, found 
it was near one. " At what hour am I to expect her home?" 
said he. 

"Perhaps not till three in the morning," answered Mrs. 
Horton. 

" Three! more hkely six," cried Sandford. 
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'' I canH wait with patience till that time/' answered Lord 
Ehnwood, with a deep and most anxious sigh. 

<' You had better go to hed, my Lord,** said Mrs. Horton ; 
'' and, by sleeping, the time will pass away unperceived.** 

*^ If I could sleep, madam." 

'< Will you play a game of cards, my Lord ?** said Sandford ; 
'< for I will not leave you till she comes home : and though I am 
not used to sit up all night ** 

*'A11 night!** repeated Lord Elmwood ; '' she dares not stay 
aU night.'* 

" And yet, after going,'* said Sandford, '^ in defiance to your 
commands, I should suppose she dared.** 

'' She is in good company, at least, my Lord,** said Mrs. Hor- 
ton. 

''She does' not know herself what company she is io,** re- 
plied he. 

" How should she," cried Sandford, " where every one hides 
his face." 

Till five o'clock in the morning, in conversation such as this, 
the hours lingered away. Mrs. Horton, indeed, retired to her 
chamber at two, and left the gentlemen to a more serious dis- 
course ; but a discpurse still less advant^eous to poor Miss 
Milner. 

She, during this time, was at the scene of pleasure she had 
painted to herself; and all the pleasure it gave her was, that she 
was sure she should never desire to go to a masquerade again. 
Its crowd and busde fatigued her — its freedom offended her 
delicacy : and though she perceived that she was the first object 
of admiration in the place, yet there was one person still 
wanting to admire ; and the regret at having transgressed his 
injunctions for so trivial an entertainment weighed upon her 
spirits, and added to their weariness. She would have come 
away sooner than she did : but she could not, with any degree 
of good manners, leave the company with whom she went; and 
not till half after four were they prevailed on to return. 

Daylight just peeped through the shutters of the room in 
which Lord Elmwood and Sandford were sitting, when the 
sound of her carriage, and the sudden stop it made at the door, 
caused Lord Elmwood to start from his chair. He trembled 
extremely, and looked pale. Sandford was ashamed to seem to 
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notice it, yet be could not help asking him '' to take a glass of 
"wine.*' He took it, and for once evinced he was reduced so 
low as to be glad of such a resource. 

What eiLact passion thus agitated Lord Elrawood at this 
crisis it is l;iard to define. Perhaps it was indignation at Miss 
Milner's imprudent, and exultation at being on ^he point of 
revenge, : pierhaps his emotion arose from joy, to find that she 
was safe returned : perhaps it was perturbation at the gr^ he 
felt that he ippst upbraid her : perhaps it was not om abne of 
these ^ensatiops, b^t all of them <}ombined • 

She» wearied out with ihf^ tedious night's dissipation, and far 
I^s^ joyqu^ than melancholy, had fallen asleep as she rode 
home, and came half asleep out of her carriage. ^' Light me 
to my bedchamber instantly,'* said she to her maid, who waited 
in the hall to receive h,er. But one of Lord Elmwood's valets 
went up to her, and answered, '* Madam, my Lord desires to see 
yon before yon retire." 

"Your Lord!" she cried: "is he not from town?" 
"No, madam, my Lord has been at borne ever since you 
went out: and has been sitting up with Mr. Sandford waiting 
for you.'* 

She wa^ wide awake immedi^ely. The heavmess was re- 
moved from her eyes ; but fear, sorrow, and sham^, seized 
upon her heart. She leaned against her m^id, as if unable to 
support herself under these feelings, and said to Miss Wood^ 
ley,— 

" Make my excuse — I cannot see him to-night— I am unfit — 
indeed I cannot." 

Miss Woodley was alarmed at the prospect of going to hm 
by herself, and thus, perhaps, irritating him still more : she, 
therefore, said, " He has sent for you ; for Heaven's sake do 
not disobey him a second time." 

" No, dear madam, don't," cried her woman ; " for be is Uke 
a Hon — he has been scolding me." 

"Good Godl" exclaimed Miss Milner, and in a tone that 
seemed prophetic : " then he is not to be my hnsband, after 
aU!" 

"Yes," cried Miss Woodley,. "if you will only be hupble, 
and i^ppear sorry. Yon know your power over him, and *ll 
may yet be well." 

10 
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She turned her speaking eyes upon her friend, the tears start- 
ing from them, her lips trembling — **Do I not appear sorry ?^' 
she cried. 

The bell at that moment rang furiously, and they hastened their 
steps to the door of the apartment where Lord Elmwood was. 

"No," replied Miss Woodley to her last question, "this 
shuddering is only fright: say to him yon are sorry, and beg 
his pardon/' 

^I cannot," rephed she, '4f Mr. Sandford be with him.*^ 

The servant opened the door, and she and Miss Woodley 
went in. Lord Elmwood, by this time, was composed, and re- 
ceived her with a idight inclination of his bead : she bowed to 
him in return, and said, with some marks of humility, — 

"1 suppose, my Lord, I have done wrong." 

"You have, indeed. Miss Milner," answered he; "but do 
not^>uppose that I mean to upbraid you : I am, on the contrary, 
going to release you from any such apprehension for the 
Juturey 

Those' last three words he delivered with a countenance so 
serious and so determined, with an accent so firm and so de- 
cided, they pierced through her heart. Yet she did not weep, 
or even sigh ; but her friend, knowing what she felt, exclaimed, 
" Oh r as if for her. 

She herself strove with her anguish, and replied (but with a 
faltering voice), "I expected as much, my Lord." 

"Then, madam, you perhaps expect all that I intend?" 

" In regard to myself," she replied, "I suppose I do;" 

"Then," said he, "you may expect that in a few days we 
shall part." 

"1 am prepared for it, my Lord," she answered, and, while 
she said so, sunk upon a chair. 

" My Lord, what you have to say farther," said Miss Wood- 
ley, in tears, " defer till the morning : — Miss Milner, you see, is 
not able to bear it now." 

"Ihave nothing to say farfher," replied he, coolly: " I have 
now only to act." 

"Lord Elmwood," cried Miss Milner, divided between grief 
and anger, " you think to terrify me by your menaces ; but I 
can part with you: Heaven knows I can. Your late behaviour 
has reconciled me to a separation." 
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On this he was going out of the room *, but Miss Woodley, 
catching hold of him, cried, "Oh! my Lord, do not leave her 
in this sorrow : pity her weakness, and forgive it." She was 
proceeding; and he seemed as if inclined to listen, when Sand- 
ford called out in a tone of voice so harsh, — 

" Miss Woodley, what do you mean ?" She gave a start, 
and desisted. 

Lord Elmwood then turned to Sandford, and said, — " Nay, 
Mr. Sandford, you need entertain no doubts of me : I have 
judged, and have deter " 

He was going to s&y determined ; but Miss Milner, who 
dreaded the word, interrupted the period, and exclaimed, — 
" Oh ! could my poor father know the days of sorrow I have 
experienced since his death, how would he repent his fatal 
choice of a protector !" 

This sentence in i^hicU his friend's memory was rec£d||ed, 
with an additional allusion to her long and secret love for him, 
affected Lord Elmwood. He was much moved, but ashamed 
of being so, and as soon as possible conquered the propensity 
to forgive. Yet, for a short interval, he did not know whether 
to go out of the room, or to remain in it; whether to speak, or 
to be silent. At length he turned towards her, and said, — 

" Appeal to your father in some other form : in that (pointing 
to h^ dress), he will not know you. Reflect upon him, too, in 
your moments of dissipation, and let his memory control your 
indiscretions; not merely in an hour of contradiction call pee- 
vishly upon his name, only to wound the dearest friend you 
have." 

There was a degree of truth, and a degree of passionate feel- 
ing, in the conclusion of this speech, that alarmed Sandford: he 
caught ugbone of the candled, and, laying hold of his friend's 
elbow, drew him out of the room, crying, "Come, my Lord, 
come to your bedchamber — it is very late — it is morning — it is 
time to rise." And by a continual repetition of these words, 
in a very loud voice, he wilfully drowned whatever Lord Elm- 
wood, or any other person, might have wished either to have 
«aid or to have heard. 

In this manner. Lord Elmwood was forced out of the apart* 
ment, and the evening's vicissitudes ended. 

10* 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

* 

Two \i'hoIe days passed in the bitterest suspense on the part 
of Miss Milner, while neither one word nor look from Lord 
Elmwood denoted the most trivial change of the sentiments he 
had declared on the night of the masquerade. Still those senti- 
ments or intentions were not explicitly delivered : they were 
more like intimations than solemn declarations : — for though 
he had said, " he would never reproach he^^br the future^ 
and that '' she might expect they shc^ld part,'' he had not posi- 
tively said they should ; and upon this doubtful meaning of his 
words, she hung with the strongest agitation of hope and of 
fear. 

Miss Woodley, seeing the distress of her mind (much as she 
endeavoured to conceal it), entreated, nay implored of her to 
permit her to be a mediator ; to suffer her to ask for a private 
interview with Lord Elmwood, and, if she found him inflexible, 
to behave with a proper spirit in return ; but if he appeared not 
absolutely averse to a reconciliation, to offer it in so cautious a 
manner, that it might take place without farther uneasiness on 
either side. But Miss Milner peremptorily forbade this, and, 
acknowledging to her friend every weakness she felt on the 
occasion, yet concluded with solemnly declaring, that " after 
what had passed between her and Lord Elmwood, he must be 
the first to make a concession before she herself would conde- 
scend to be reconciled.'' 

" I believe I know Lord Elmwood's temper," replied Miss 
Woodley ; '' and I do not think he wiH be easily induced to beg 
pardon for a fault which he thinks you have committed." 

" Then he does not love me." 

^' Pshaw ! Miss Milner, this is the old argument. He may 
love you too well to spoil you. Consider that he is your guar- 
dian as well as your lover : he means also to become your hus- 
band ; and he is a man of such nice honour, that he tvill not 
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indulge you with any power before marriage, to which he does 
not intend to submit hereafter." 

'* But tenderness, affection, the'poltteness due from a lover to 
his mistress demands his submission ; and as I now despair of 
enticing, I will oblige him to it : at least Til make the experiment, 
and know my fate at once.'* 

" What do you mean to do ?" 

*^ Invite Lord Frederick to the house, and ask my guardian's 
consent for ouf immediate union : you will then see what effect 
that measure will have upon his pride.'' 

*' But you will then make it too late for him to be humble. If 
you resolve on this, my dear Miss Milner, you are undone at 
once; you may thus hurry yourself into a marriage with a 
man you do not love, and the misery of your whole future 
life may be the result. Or, would you force Mr. Dorriforth 
(I mean Lord Elmwood) to another duel with my Lord Frede- 
rick P" 

^'Na, call him Dorriforth," answered she, with the tears 
stealing from her eyes : '^ I thank you for calling him so ; for 
by that name alone is he dear to.me." 

'^ Nay> Miss Milner, with what rapture did you not receive 
his love as Lord Elmwood !" 

^VBut under this title he has been barbarous ; under the first, 
he was all friendship and tenderness." 

Notwithstanding Miss Milner indulged herself in all these 
soft bewailings to her friend, before Lord Elmwood she main- 
tained a degree of pride and steadiness which surprised even 
him, who perhaps thought less of her love for him than any 
other person. She now began to fear she had gone toa far in 
discovering her affection, atid resolved to make trial of a con- 
trary method. She determined to retrieve that haughty charac- 
ter which had inspired so many of her admirers with passion, 
and take the chance of its effect upon this only suitor, to whom 
she ever acknowledged a mutual attachment. But although she 
resumed and acted this character well — so well that every one 
but Miss Woodley thought her in earnest ; yet, with nice and 
attentive anxiety, she watched even the slightest circumstances 
that might revive her hopes, or confirm her despair. Lord 
Elmwood's behaviour was calculated only to produce the latter 
he w»$ cold, polite, and perfectly indifferent. Yet, wfaatevo 
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his manners now were, they did not remove from her recoHee- 
tion what they had been. She recalled, with delight, the ardour 
with which he had first declared his passion to her, and the 
thousand proofs he had since given of its reality. From the con- 
stancy of his disposition, she depended that sentiments like these 
were not totally eradicated; and from the extreme desire which 
Mr. Sandford now, more than ever, discovet«d of depreciating 
her in his patron's esteem, from the now more than <M>mmon 
zeal which urged him to take Lord Elmwood from her company, 
whenever he had it in his power, she was led to believe, that 
while his friend entertained such strong fears of his relapsing 
into love, she had reason to indulge the strongest hopes that he 
would relapse. 

But the reserve, and even indifference, that she had so well 
assumed for a few days, and which might, perhaps, have ef- 
fected her design, she had not the patience to persevere in, 
without calling levity to their sid. She visited repeatedly without 
saying where, or with whom ; kept later hours than usual — ap- 
peared in the highest spirits ; sung, laughed, and never heaved 
a sigh, but when she was alone. 

Still Lord Elmwood protracted a resolution, that he was de- 
termined he would never break when taken. 

Miss Woodley was excessively uneasy, and with cause. She 
saw her friend was providing herself with a weight of cares, 
which she might soon find infinitely too much for her strength 
to bear. She would have reasoned with her, but all her ar- 
guments had long since proved unavailing. She wished to speak 
to Lord Elmwood upon the subject, and (unknown to her) plead 
her excuse; but he apprehended Miss Woodley's intention, and 
evidently shunned her. Mr. Sandford was now the only person 
to whom she could speak of Miss Milner; and the delight he 
took to expatiate on her faults was more sorrow to her friend 
than not to speak of her at all. She, therefore, sat a silent 
spectator, waiting with dread for the time when she, who now 
scorned her advice, would fly to her in vain for comfoi*t. 

Sandford had, however, said^ one thing to Miss Woodley, 
which gave her a ray of hope. During their conversation on 
the subject (not by way of consolation to her, but as a reproach 
to Lord Elmwood), he one day angrily exclaimed, "And yet, 
notwithstanding all this provocation, he has not come to the de- 
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Urminatioii that he will think no more of her : he lingers and he 
hesitates. I never saw him so weak upon any occasion before.'" 

This was joyful hearing to Miss Woodley : still she cojuld not 
but reflect, the longer he was in coming to this determination, 
the more irrevocable it would be when once taken; and every 
moment that passed she trembled lest it should be the very mo- 
ment in which Lord Elmwood should resolve to banish Miss 
Milner from hi& heart. 

, Amongst her unpardonable indiscretions, during this trial 
upon the temper of her guardian, was the frequent mention of 
many gentlemen who had been her professed admirers, and the 
mention of them with partiality. Teased, if not tortured, by this, 
Lord Elmwood still behaved with a manly evenness of temper, 
and neither appeared provoked on the subject nor insolently 
careless. In a single instance, however, this calmness was near 
deserting him. 

Entering the drawing-room, one evening, he started, on seeing 
Lord Frederick Lawnley there, in earnest conversation with 
Miss Milner. 

, Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley were both indeed present, 
and Lord Frederick was talking in an audible voice upon some 
indifferent subjects; but with that impressive manner in which a 
man never fails to speak to the woman he loves, be the subject 
what it may. The moment Lord Elmwood started, which was 
the moment he entered. Lord Frederick arose. 

'^ I beg your pardon, my Lord," said Lord Elmwood ; '4 pro^ 
test L did not know you." 

"I ought to entreat your Lordship's pardon,!' returned Lord 
Frederick, *' for this intrusion, which an accident alone has occa- 
sioned. Miss Milner has been almost overturned by the care- 
lessness of a lady's coachman, in whose carriage she was, and 
therefore suffered me to bring her home in mine." 

" I hope you are not hurt," said Lord Elmwood to. Miss Milr 
ner ; but his voice was so much affected by what be felt, .that 
he could scarce articulate the words. Not with the appre- 
hension that she was hurt was he thus agitated ; for the gaiety 
of her manners convinced him that covlA not be the case, nor 
did he indeed suppose any accident of the kind mentioned had 
occurred ; but the circumstance of unexpectecUy seeing l{Oj^di. 
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Frederick bad taken him off his gmrd; and being tdtifly ilta^ 
prepared, he could not conceal indications of the surprise anct' 
b( the sboek it had giveii him. 

Lord Frederick, who had heard nothing of his intended uhion 
Widi his ward (for it was even kept a secret^ ^t present, fronk 
every servant in the house), imputed this discomposure to the 
personal resentment he might bear him, in consequeiiee of their 
duel; for though Lord Elmwood had assured the Uiicle of 
Lord Frederick (who once waited upon him upon the subject 
of Miss Milner) that all resentment was, on bis part, entirely 
Ht an end; and that he was willing to consent 16 his wardV 
marriage with his nephew^ if she would concur; yet Lord 
Frederick doubted the sincerity of this protestation, and would 
Still have had the delicacy ilot to have entered Lord Elmwood's 
house, had he not been encouraged by Miss Milner, and embbld-^ 
ened by his love. Personal resentment was therefore the con- 
struction he put upon Lord Elmwood's emotion on entering the 
room$ but Miss Milner and Miss Woodley knew his agitation 
to arise from a far different cause. 

After bis entrance. Lord Frederick did not attempt otoce to 
. resume his seat; but having bowed most respectfully to all pr^ 
S^it, he took his leave, while Miss Milner followed him as far as 
the d6or, and repeated her thanks for his protection. 

Lord Elmwood was hurt beyond measure ; but he had a 
second concern, which was, that he had not the power to con- 
ceal how much he was affected. He trembled. When he at- 
tempted to speak, he stammered: he perceived bis face burning 
with confusion ; and thus one confusion gave birth to another, 
till his state was pitiable. 

Miss MSnery with all her assumed gaiety and real insolence, 
had not^ however^ the insolence to seem as if she observed him ; 
she had only the confidence to observe him by stealth. And 
Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley having opportunely begun a 
discourse upon some trivial occurrences^ gave him time to re^ 
coveip himsetf by degrees^ Still it #as merely by degrees ; for 
ike impression which this incident had made was deep, and not 
easily to be erased. The entrance of Mr. Sandfordj Who knew 
nothing of what had happened, w^s, JioweVer, andtbef* relief; 
Im* he begito a conversation with him, i^hich they very soon re- 
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tired into the librairy io terminate. Miss Milner^ talcing M\^ 
Woodley withlier, went directly to ber o^n apaiHment, and 
there exclaimed in rapture^ — 

" He is mine ! — he loves me !— and he is mine for eve*f V^ 

Miss Woodley congratttlated her upon believing so, but Con- 
fessed she herself '' had fears.^' 

"What fears?" cried Miss Milner. "Don't you perceivfe 
that he loves me ?" 

"I do," said Miss Woodtey 5 "but that I always believed; 
knd I think if he loves you now^ he has yet the good sense to 
Imow that he has reason to hate you." 

" What has good sense to do with love ?" returned Miss 
Milner. " If a lover of mine suffers his understanding to get 
the better of his affection -" 

The same arguments were going to be repeated ; but Miss 
Woodley interrupted her, by requiring an explanation of her 
conduct as to Lord Frederick, whom, at least, she was treating 
with cruelty, if she only made use of his affection to stimulate 
that of Lord Elmwood. 

" By no means, my dear Miss Woodley," returned she. " I 
have, indeed, done with my Lord Frederick from this day, and 
he has certainly given me the proof I wanted of Lord Elm- 
wood's love; but then I did not engage him to this by the small- 
est ray of hope. No ; do not suspect me of isuch artifice while 
Iny heart was another's; and I assure you, seriously, that it 
Was from the circumstance we described he came with me 
home : yet, I mu^t own, that if I had not had this design upon 
Lord Elniwood's jealousy in idea, I would have walked on foot 
through the streets^, rather than have suffered his fival's ci- 
vilities. But he presised his services so violently, and tiiy Lady 
Evans (in whose coach I was when the accident happened) 
pressed me so violently to iBtccept them, that he cannot expect 
any further meaning from this acquiescence than my own con*- 
venience." 

Miss Woodley Wft^ going to reply, when she t*esunied,^— 

"Nay, if you intend to say I have done wrong, still I am not 
sorry for it, when it has given me such convincing proofs of 
Lord Elmwood's love. Did you see hitn P ^ I am afraid you 
did not see how he trembled, nor observe how that manly Voice 
faltered, as mine does sometimes? His proud heart was 
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humbled too, as mine is sometimes. Oh! Miss Woodley, I 
have been counterfeiting indifference to him — I now find that 
all hu indifference to me has been counterfeit also, and that we 
not only love, but love equally." 

*' Suppose this all as you hope, I yet think it highly necessary 
that your guardian should be informed, seriously informed, it 
was mere accident (for, at present, that plea seems but as a sub- 
terfuge) which brought Lord Frederick hither.'' 

*^ No ; that will be destroying the work so successfully begun. 
I will not suffer any explanation to take place, but let my Lord 
Ebnwood act just as his love shall dictate: and now I have no 
longer a doubt of its excess, instead of stooping to hini, I wait 
in the certain expectation of his submission to me." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

In vain, for three long days, did Miss Milner wait im|[>attently 
for this submission ; not a sign, not a symptom appeared. Nay, 
Lord Elmwood had, since the evening of Lord Frederick's visit 
(which, at the time it took place, seemed to affect him exceed- 
ingly), become just the same man he was before the circum- 
stance occurred: except, indeed, that he was less thoughtful, 
and now and then cheerful ; but without any appearance that 
his cheerfulness was affected. Miss Milner was vexed— she was 
alarmed, — but was ashamed to confess those humiliating sen- 
sations even to Miss Woodley. She supported, therefore, when 
in company, the vivacity she had so long assumed ; but gave 
way, when alone, to a still greater degree of melancholy than 
usual. She no longer applauded her scheme of bringing Lord 
Frederick to the house, and was terrified lest, on some pretence, 
he should dare to call again. But as these were feelings which 
her pride would not suffer her to disclose even to her friend, 
who would have condoled with her, their effects were doubly 
poignant. 
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Sitting in her dressing-room one forenoon with Misis Wood- 
ley, and burdened with a load of grief that she blushed to 
acknowledge; while her companion was charged with appre- 
hensions that she too was loathr to disclose, one of Lord Elm- 
wood's valets tapped gently at the door, and delivered a letter to 
Miss Miker. By the person who brought it, as well as by the 
address, she knew it came from Lord Elmwood, and laid it 
down upon her toilet, as if she was fearful to unfold it. 

" What is that ?" said Miss Woodley. 

^^ A letter from Lord Elmwood,'' replied Miss Milner. 

^^ Good Heaven r exclaimed Miss Woodley. 

'^ Nay," returned she, ^' it is, I have no doubt, a letter to beg 
my pardon." But her reluctance to open it plainly evinced she 
did not think so. 

" Do not read it yet," said Miss Woodley. 

'' I do not intend it," replied she, trembling extremely. 

" Will you dine first?" said Miss Woodley. 

'' No : for not knowing its contents, I shall not know how to 
conduct myself towards him." 

Here a silence followed. Miss Milner took up the letter — 
looked earnestly at the hand^writing on the outside — at the seal 
— inspected into its folds — and seemed to wish, by some equi- 
vocal method, to guess at the contents, without having the cou- 
rage to come at the certain knowledge of them. 

Curiosity, at length, got the better of her fears : she opened 
the letter, and, scarcely able to hold it while she read, she read 
the following words: — 

'^Madam, 

^' While I considered you only xii my ward, my friendship for 
you was unbounded: when I looked upon you as a wom^an 
formed to grace a fashionable circle, my admiration equalled my 
friendship; and when fate permitted me to behold you in the 
tender light of my betrothed wife, my soaring love left those 
humbler passions at a distance. 

'' That you have still my friendship, my admiration, and even 
my love, I will not attempt to deceive either myself or you by 
disavowing : but still, widi a firm assurance, I declare, that pru- 
dence outweighs them all; and I have not, from henceforward. 
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the slightest desire tb be regarded by you in any other respect' 
than as one ^ who wishes yoii well.' That you eVer beheld 
me in the endearing quality of a destined and an affeiDtionate 
husband (such as I would have proved) has been a deception 
upon my hopes. They acknowledge the mistake, and are 
humbled : but I entreat yon to ispare their farther trial, and for 
« single week not to insult me with the open preference of 
another. In the short space of that period I shall have taken 
my leave of you— ;/br ever. 

^' I shall visit Italy, and soine other parts of the Continent; 
from whence I propose passing to the West Indies, in order to 
inspect my possessions there : nor shall I return to England till 
after a few years' absence; in which time I hope to become 
once more reconciled to the change of state I mn enjoined — ^a 
change I now most ferv^itly wish could foe entirely dbpensed 
with. 

" The occasion of my remaining here a week longer is to 
settle some necessary affairs; among which the principal is,, 
that of delivering to a friend, a man oF worth and of terderness, 
all those writings which have invested me with the power of 
my guardianship. He will, the day after my departure ("Without 
one upbraiding word), resign them to you in my name ; and even 
your most respected ftither, could he behold the restgnation, 
would concur in its propriety. 

** And now, my dear Miss Milner, let not affected resentment, 
contempt, or levity, oppose that serenity, which, for the week to 
come, I wish to enjoy. By complying with this request, give me 
to believe, that, since you have been under my care, you think I 
have, at least, faithfully discharged some part of my duty. And, 
wherever I have been inadequate to your expectations, attribute 
my demerits to some infirmity of nund, rather than to a negli- 
gence of your happiness. Yet, be the cause what it will, since 
these fiaiults have existed, I do not attempt to disavow or ex- 
tenuate them, and I b^ your pardon. 

'' However time and a succession of oljects may eradicate 
more tender sentiments, I am sure never to lose the liveliest 
ahxiety for your welfare ; and with all that solicitude, which 
cannot be described, I aitreat for your own sake, for mine, when 
we shall be far asunder, and ht the sake of your dead father's 
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memory, that, up(m every imporiani occasionyyou usill call 
your serious judgment to direct you. 

'* 1 am, Madam, 

'^ Your sincerest friend, 

"Elmwood.'* 

After she had read every syllable of this letter carefully, it 
dropped from her hands; but she uttered not a word. There 
was, however, paleness in her face, a deadness in her eye, and 
a kind of pal$y over het frame, which Miss Woodley, who had 
seen her in every stage of her unhappiness, never had seen 
4>efore. 

"I do not want to read the letter," said Was Woodley; 
^^ your looks tell me its contents." 

'^ They will then discover to Lord Efanwood," replied she, 
'^ what I feel ; but. Heaven forbid — that would sii^ me even 
lower than I am." 

Scarce able to move, she rose, and looked in her glass, as if 
to i^rrange her features, and impose upon him : alas ! it was of 
no avail — a contented mind could alone effect what she desired. 

"You must endeavour," said Miss Woodley, ^ to feel the dis- 
position you wish to make appear." 

"I will," replied she : " I will feel a proper pride, and, conse^ 
quently, a proper indifference to this treatment" 

And so desirous was she tp attain the appearance of these 
sentiments, that she made the strongest efforts to calm her 
thoughts, in order to acquire it. 

" I have but a few days to remain with him," she said to her^ 
self, ^*and we part for ever. During those few days it is not 
only my duty to obey his commands, or rather comply with his 
request, but it is also my wish to leave upon his mind an im- 
pression which may not add to the ill opinion he has formed of 
me, but, perhaps, serve to diminish it. If, in every other in- 
stance, my conduct has been blamable, he shall, at least in this, 
acknowledge its merit The fatel have drawn upon myself he 
shall find I can be resigned to; and he shall be convinced that 
the woman, of whose weakness he has bad so many fatal proois, 
is yet in possession of some fortitude — fortitude to bid him 
(arewell, without discovering one affected or one real pang^^ 
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though her death should be the consequence of her supprewed 

sufferings.'' 

Thus she resolved and thus she acted. The severest judge 
could not have arraigned her conduct, from the day she received 
Lord Elmwood's letter to the day of his departure. She had, 
indeed, involuntary weaknesses, but none with which she did 
not struggle, and in general her struggles were victorious. 

The first time she saw him after the receipt of his letter was 
on the evening of the same day. She 1^ a little concert of 
amateurs of music, and was herself singifi^ and playing when he 
eniered the room: the connoisseurs immediately perceived she 
made a false cadence: but Lord Elmwood was no connoisseur 
in ihe art, and he did not observe it. 

They occasionally spoke to each oth^ during the evening, but 
the subjects were general; and though their manners, every 
time they.spoke, were perfectly poUte, they were not marked 
with the smallest degree of familiarity. To describe his beha- 
viour exactly, it was the same as his letter — polite, friendly, 
composed, and resolved. Some of the company staid supper, 
which prevented the embarrassment that must unavoidably have 
arisen, had the family been by themselves. 

The next morning each breakfasted in his separate apart- 
ments — more company dined with them: in the evening, and at 
supper. Lord Elmwood was from home. 

Thus, all passed on as peace$ibly as he had requested, and 
Miss Milner had not betrayed one particle of frailty; when, the 
third day at dinner, some gentlemen of his acquaintance being 
at table, one of them said, — 

''And so, my Lord, you absolutely set off on Tuesday morn- 
ing?" 

This was Friday. ' 

Sandford and he both replied at the same time, ''Yes." And 
Sandford, but not LordEhnwood, looked at Miss Milner when 
he spoke. Her knife and fork gave a sudden spring in her 
hand, but no other emotion witnessed what she felt. 

"Ay, Elmwood," cried another gentleman at table, "you'll 
bring home, I am afraid, a foreign wife, and that I sha'nH 
forgive." 

"It is his errand abroad, I make no doubt," said another visiter. 
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Before he could return an answer, Sandford cried, .''And 
what. objection to a foreigner for. a wife? Do not crowned 
heads aU marry foreigners ? And who happier in the married 
state than some kings ?'' 

Lord Elmwood directed his eyes to the side of the table op- 
posite to that where Miss Mihier sat. 

''Nay/' answered one of the guests, who was a country gen-* 
tleman, "what do you say, ladies? Do you think my Lord 
ought to go out of his own nation for a wife?'' and he looked at 
Miss Milner for the reply^ 

Miss Woodley, uneasy at her friend's being thus forced. to 
give an opinion upon so deUcate a subject, endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy the gentleman, by answering to the question herself: 
"Whoever my Lord Elmwood marries, sir,", said Miss Wood- 
ley, "he, no doubt, will be happy/' 

"But what say you, madam?" asked the visiter, still keeping 
his eyes on Miss Milner. 

" That whoever Lord Elmwood marries, he deserves to be 
happy," she returned, with the utmost command of her voice 
and looks; for Miss Woodley, by replying first, had given her 
time to coUect herself. 

The colour flew to Lord Ehnwood's face, as she delivered 
this short sentence ; and Miss Woodley persuaded herself she 
saw a tear start in his eye. 

Miss Milner did not look that way. . 

In an instant he found means to change the topic, but that 
of his journey still employed the conversation; and what horses, 
servants, and carriages he took with him, was minutely asked, 
and so accurately answered, either by himself or by Mr. Sand- 
ford, that Miss Milner, although she had known her doom be- 
fore, till now had received no circumstantial account of it; and 
as circumstances increase or diminish all we feel, the hearing 
these things in detail described increased the bitterness of their 
truth. 

Soon after dinner the ladies retired; and from that time, 
though Miss Milner's behaviour continued tjie^ same, yet her 
looks and her voice were totally altered. For the world, she 
could not have looked cheerfully : for the world, she could not 
have spoken with a sprightly accent : she frequently began in 
pne, but not three words did she utter, before her tones sunk 
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into a melocly of dejection. Not only her colour but her 
^jEeatures became changed ; her eyea lost their hrilliaiiey, her 
lips seemed to hang without the power of motion^ her head 
drooped, and her dress looked neglected. Conscious of this 
appearance, and conscious of the cause from whence it arose, 
it was her desire to hide herself from the Sutal object, the source 
of her despondency. Accordingly, she sat alone, or with Miss 
Woodley in her own apartment, as much as was consistent 
with that civility which her guardian had requested, and wfaioh 
forbade her from totally absenting hers^f. 

Miss Woodley Celt so acutely the torments of her friend, that 
had not her reason told her, that the inflexiUemind of Lord 
Elmwood was fixed beyond her power to shake, she had cast 
herself at his feet, and implored the return of his a£Gectioa and 
tenderness, as the only means to save his once-beloved ward 
from an untimely grave. But her understanding — her know- 
ledge of his firm and immovable temper, and of all his provo- 
cations — her knowledge of his word, long since given to Sand- 
ford, '' that if once resolved, he would not recall his resoluti<;«,'^ 
— the certainty of the various plans arranged for his travels, all 
convinced her, that by any interference, she would only ex- 
pose Miss Milner's love and delicacy to a contemptuous re- 
jection. 

If the conversation, when the family were assembled, did 
not every day turn upon the subject of Lord Elmwood's de- 
parture, — a conversation he evidently avoided hinaself, — yet, 
every day, some new preparation for his journey struck either 
the ear or the eye of Miss Mihier^ and had she beheld a fright- 
ful spectre, she could not have shuddered with more horror, 
than when she unexpectedly passed his large trunks in the hall, 
nailed and corded, ready to be sent off to meet him at Venice. 
At the sight, she flew from the company that chanced to be with 
iier, and stole to the first lonely corner of the house to conceal 
her tears : she reclined her head upon her hands, and bedewed 
than with the sudden anguish that had overcome her. She 
beard a footsteg advancing towards the spot where she hoped 
to have been secreted ; she lifted up her eyes, and saw Lord 
Elmwood Pride was the first emotion his presence inspired ; 
pride, which arose from the humility into which sb^ was 
plunged. 
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She looked at him earnestly, as if to imply, ^^ What now, 
myLord?'' 

He only answered with a bow, which expressed, '' I beg your 
pardon,^' and immediately withdrew. 

Thus each understood the other's language, without either 
having uttered a word. 

The just construction she put upon his looks and manner upon 
this occasion, kept up her spirits for some little time ; and she 
blessed Heaven for the singular favour of showing to her, clearly, 
by this accident — his negligence of her sorrows, his total indif- 
ference. 

The next day was the eve of that on which he was to depart 
— of the day on which she was to bid adieu to Dorriforth, to her 
guardian, to Lord Elmwood ; to all her hopes at once. 

The moment she awoke on Monday morning, the recollection 
that this was, perhaps, the last day she was ever again to see 
him, «oftened all the resentment his yesterday's conduct had 
raised; forgetting his austerity, and all she had once termed 
cruelties, she now only remembered his friendship, his tender- 
ness, and his love. She was impatient to see him, and promised 
herself, for this last day, to neglect no one opportunity of being 
with him. For that purpose she did not breakfast in her own 
room as she had done for several mornings before, but went into 
the breakfast room, where all the family in general met. She 
was rejoiced, on hearing his voice as she opened the door ; yet 
the mere sound made her tremble so much, that she could 
scarcely totter to the table. 

Miss Woodley looked at her as she entered, and was never so 
shocked at seeing her; for never had she yet seen her look so ill. 
As she approached, she made an inclination of her head to Mrs. 
Horton — then to her guardian, as was her custom, when she 
first saw them in a morning : he looked in her face as he bowed 
in return, then fixed his eyes upon the fire-place, rubbed his 
forehead, and began taking with Mr. Sandford. 

Sandford, during breakfast, by accident cast a glance upon 
Miss Milner : his attention was caught by her death-like counte- 
nance, and he looked earnestly. He then turned to Lord Elm- 
wood, to see if he was observing her appearance : he wasQot — 
and so much were her thoughts engaged on him alone, that sh^ 
did Qot once perceive Saadford gazing at her. 

U 
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Mrs. Horton, after a little while, observed, ''It was a beautiful 
morning." 

Lord Elmwood said, *' He thought he heard it rain in the 
night." 

Sandford cried, '' For his part he slept too well to know.*' 
And then (unasked) held a plate with biscuits to Miss Milner : it 
was the first civility he had ever in his life offered her : she 
smiled at the whimsicality of the circumstance, but sha took one 
in return for his attention. He looked grave beyond his usual 
gravity, and yet not with his usual ill temper. She did not eat 
what she had so politely taken, but laid it down soon after. 

Lord Elmwood was the first who rose from breakfeist, and he 
did not return to dinner. 

At dinner Mrs. Horton said, ''she hoped he would, however, 
favour them with his company at supper." 

To which Sandford replied, " No doubt, for you will hardly 
any of you see him in the morning: as we shall be off by ih^, or 
soon after." 

Sandford was not going abroad with Lord Elmood, but was to 
go with him as far as Dover. 

Thes^ words of his — "wo^ see Lord Elmwood in the mom-- 
ing!^ (which conveyed the sense, never again to see him after 
this evening) — were like the knell of death to Miss Milner. She 
felt the symptoms of fainting, and hurried by the dread of a 
swoon, snatched from the hand of a servant, a glass of water, 
which Sandford had just then called for, and drank it hastily. As 
she returned the glass to the servant, she began to apologise to 
Mr. Sandford — but before she could utter what she intended, he 
said, rather kindly, " Never mind — you are welcome : I am glad 
you took it." She looked at him to observe whether he bad 
really spoken kindly, or ironically; but before his counten^mce 
could satisfy her, her thoughts were called away from that tri- 
vial matter, and again fixed upon Lord Elmwood. 

The moments seemed tedious till he came home to supper; 
and yet, when she reflectedhow short the remainder of the even- 
ing would be after that time, she wished to defer the hour of bis 
return for months. At ten o^clock he arrived ; and at half after 
ten the family, without any visiter, met at supper. 

Miss Milner had considered, that the period {at her to coun- 
terfeit appearances was diminished now to a most contracted 
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tyfid ; and she rigorously enjoined herself not to shrink from the 
little which remained. The certain end, that would he, so 
«oan, pift io this painful deception, ehebutaged her to struggle 
through it with redoubled zeal ; and this was but necessary, 
as her weakness increased. She therefore listened, she talked, 
und even Sffliled with the rest of the company; nor did their 
vivacity ^eedd to arise treiA a much less compulsive source than 
her own. 

■ it wast past twelve when Lord Elmwood looked at his watch, 
and rising frotii his chair, went up to Mrs. Horton, and taking 
her hand, said, " Till I see you again, madam, I sincerely wish 
you every happiness." 

Miss Milner fixed her eyes upon the table before her. 

"My Lord,-' replied Mrs. Horton, "1 sincerely wish you 
health and happiness likewise.'* 

He then went to Miss Woodley, and, taking her hand, re- 
peats much the same as he had said to Mrs. Horton. 

Miss Milner now trembled beyond all power of conceal- 
ment. 

*' My Lord," replied Miss Woodley, a good deal affected, 
** I sincerely hope toy prayers for your happiness may be 
heai^d.'^ 

ShiB and Mrs. Horton were both standing, as well as Lord 
Elmwood ; by t Miss Milner kopt her seat, till his eye was turned 
upon her, and he moved slowly towards her : she then rose ; 
every one who was present, attentive to what he would now 
i^y, and how she w6u)d receive what he said, here cast their 
€yes upon them, and listened with impatience. They were all 
disappointed: he did not utter a syllable. Yet he took her hand, 
and held it closely between his. He then bowed most respect- 
fully, and left her. 

No sentence of, " I wish you well," — " I wish you health and 
happiness ;"— no "prayers for blessings on her;" — not even 
the wold " farewell" escaped hi& lips. Perhaps, to hscvejd. 
tempted any of these might have impeded hid utterance. 

Site hfad behavied With fortitude the ^bole evening, and sh^ 
continued to do so,, till the moment he turned away from her. 
Her eyes then overflowed with tears ; and in the agony of her 
mind, not knowing what she did, she laid her cold hand upon 
the person next to her : it happened to be Sandford ; but not 

11* 
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observing it was he, she grasped his hand with violenee ; yet k# 
did not snatch it away, nor look at her with his wonted severity. 
And thus she stood, silent and motionless, while Lord Elmwood^ 
now at the door, bowed once more to all the company, and 
retired. 

Sandford had still Miss Milner^s hand fixed upon his ; and 
when the door was shut after Lord Elmwood, he turned his 
head to look in her face, and turned it with some marks of ap- 
prehension for the grief he might find there. She strove to 
overcome that grief, and, after a heavy sigh, sat down, as if 
resigned to the fate to which she was decreed. 

Instead of following Lord Elmwood, as usual, Sandford 
poured out a glass of wine, and drank it. A general silence en- 
sued for near three minutes. At last turning himself round on 
his chair towards Miss Milner, who sat like a statue of despair 
at his side, ^' Will you breakfast with us to-inorrow ?'' said 
he. 

She made no answer. 

'' We sha^n't breakfast before half after six,'' continued he, 
" I dare say ; and if you can rise so early — why, do." 

" Miss Milner," said Miss Woodley (for she caught eagerly 
at the hope of her passing this night in less unhappiness than 
she had foreboded), '' pray rise at that hour to breakfast : Mr. 
Sandford would not invite you, if he thought it would displease 
Lord Elmwood." 

" Not I," repUed Sandford, churlishly. 

*' Then desire her maid to call her," said Mrs. Horton to 
Miss Woodley. 

" Nay, she will be awake, I have no doubt," returned her 
niece. 

" No," rephed Miss Milner ; " since Lord Elmwood has 
thought proper to take his leave of me, without even speaking 
a word, by my own design never will I see him again ;" and 
her tears burst forth, as if her heart burst at the same time. 

"Why did not you speak to him .^" cried Sandford. " Pray 
did you bid him farewell ? And I don't see why one is not as 
much to be blamed in that respect as the other." 

"1 was too weak to say I wished him happy," cried Miss 
Milner; "but Heaven is my witness, I do wish him so from my 
soul. " 
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*' And do you imagine he does not wish you so ?" cried Sand- 
ford. " You should judge him by your own heart ; and what 
you feel for him, imagine he feels for you, my dear." 
' Though "my dear" is a trivial phrase, yet from certain 
people, and upon certain occasions, it is a phrase of infinite 
comfort and assurance. Mr. Sandford seldom said "my dear'' 
to any one — to Miss Milner never; and upon this occasion, and 
from him, it was an expression most precious. 

She turned to him with a look of gratitude : but as she only 
looked, and did not speak, he rose up, and soon after said, with 
a friendly tone he had seldom used in her presence, " I sincerely 
wish you a good night." 

As soon as he was gone. Miss Milner exclaimed, "flowever 
my fate may have been precipitated .by the unkindness of Mr. 
Sandford, yet, for that particle of concern which he has shown 
for n^e this evening, I will always be grateful to him." 

"Ay," cried Mrs. Horton, "good Mr. Sandford may show his 
kindness now, without any danger from its consequences. Now 
Lord Elmwood is going away for ever, he is not afraid of your 
seeing him once again." And she thought she praised him by 
this suggestion. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Miss Milner retii-ed to her bedchamber. Miss Woodley 
went with her, nor would leave her the whole night ; but in 
vain did she persuade her to rest — she absolutely refused ; and 
declared she would never, from that hour, indulge repose. 
" The part I undertook to perform," cried she, " is over : I will 
HOW, for my whole life, appear in my own character, and give 
a loose to the anguish I endure." 

As daylight showed itself — " And yet I might see him once 
again," said she ; " I might see him within these two hours, if I 
pleased, for Mr. Sandford invited me." • 

" If you think, my dear Miss Milner," said Miss Woodley; 
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*4hat a second parting from Lord fUmwood would but give 
yau a second agony, in the name of H^ven do not see bim 
anymore; but if you hope your iniqd would be easier, were- 
you to bid each other adieu in a niore direct manner than you 
did last night, let us go down and bre^^Vf^ with bim. TU go 
before, and prepare him for your r^ception-^you shall not sur- 
prise him, — and I will let him know, it i^ by Mr. Sandford'a in^ 
vitation you are coming.^' 

She Ustened wtih a smile to this proposal* yet objected to 
the indeUcacy of her wishing to see him, after he bad taken 1ii& 
leave; but as Miss Woodley perceived that she was inclined ta 
infringe this delicacy, of which she had so proper a sense, ehet 
easily persuaded her it was impossible for the most suspicious 
person (and Lord Ehnwood was far from such a character) t& 
suppose that the paying him a visit at that period of time could 
be with the most distant imagination of regaining his heart, or 
of altering one resolutioa he had taken. 

But though Miss Milper acquiesced in this opinion, yet she 
had not the courage to form the determination that she 
would go. 

Daylight now no longer peeped, but stared upon them. Miss. 
Miiner went to the looking-glass, breathed upon her hands and 
rubbed them on her eyes, smoothed her hair, and adjusted her 
dress ; yet said, after all, '' I dare not see him again." 

"You may do as you please," said Miss Woodley, "but I 
will. I that have Uved for so many years under the same roof 
with him, and on the most friendly terms, and he going away, 
perhaps, for these ten yerrs, perhaps for ever, I should think it 
a disrespect not to see him to the last moment of his remaining 
in the house." 

"Then do you go," s^d Miss Miiner, eagerly; "and if he 
should ask for me, I will gladly comei you know; but if he doesk 
not ^sk for me, I will not—- and pray donH deceive me." 

MissWoodleyprouysedher not to deceive her; and soon after^ 
as they heard the serv^ts pass ^bout the house, and the clock 
had struck six, Miss Woodley went to the breakfa&t-room. 

She foundLord Ehnwood there in Im travelling dress, stand- 
ing pensively by the fire-place— raipid as he did not dream of see- 
ing her, he started, when she entered, and^ wUh m appe^ance 
ofalarm^ said, "Jlear Miss Woodley, what' s^the matter?"^ — 
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She rejplied '^Nothing, my Lord; but I could not be satmfied 
without seeing your Lordship once again, while I had it in my 
power." 

'^ I thank you," he returned, with a sigh — the heaviest and 
most intelDgent sigh she ever beard him condescend to give. 
She imagined, also, that be lodged as if be wished to ask how 
Miss Milner did, but would not allow himself the indulgence. 
She was half inclined to mention her to him, and was debating 
in her mind whether she shoidd or not, when Mr. Sandford came 
into the room saying, as he entered — 

'^For Heaven's sake, my Lord, where did you sleep last 
night?" 

"Why do you ask?" said he. 

^'Because,." replied Sandford, "I went into your bedchamber 
just now, and I found your bed made. You have not slept there 
to-night." 

" I have slept nowhere," returned he : " I could not sleep ; 
and having some papers to look over, and to set off early, I 
thought I might as well not go to bed at all." 

Miss Woodley was pleased at the frank manner in which he 
made this confession, and could not resist the strong impulse to 
say, " You have done just then, my Lord, kke Miss Mtlner ; for she 
h^s not been in bed the whole night." 

Miss Woodley spoke this in a negligent manner, and yet Lord 
Elmwood echoed back the words with solicitude, "Has nol Miss 
Milner been in bed the whole night ?" 

*'If she is up, why does she not eome to take some coffee ?" 
said Sandford, as he b^^ to pour it out. 

" If she thought it would be agreeable," returned M^iss Wood^ 
ley, " I dare say she weold." And she looked at Lord Elmwood 
while die spoke, though she did not absolutely address him ; but 
he made no reply. 

" Agreeable 1" returned Sandford, angrily : " has she then a 
quarrel with any body here ? Or does she suppose any body 
here bears enmity i^herf Is she not in peace and charity?'' 

"Yes," replied Miss Woodley; "that I am sure she is." 

'* Then bring her hither," cried Sandford, " directly. Would 
she have the wickedness to imagine we are not aH friends with 
her?" 

Miss Woodley tell the room, and found Mi$3 Milner almost ia 
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despair, lest she should hear Lord Elmwood's carriage drive ofr 
before her friend's return. 

f^ ^^ Did he send for me ?" were the words she uttered as soon as 
she saw her. 

^'Mr. Sandfo^ did, in his presence^" returned Miss Wood^ 
ley; '^ and you may go with the utmost decorum, or I would not 
tell you so." 

She required no protestations of this, but readily followed her 
beloved adviser, whose kindness never appeared in so amiable 
a light as at that moment. 

On entering the room, through all the dead white of her pre- 
sent complexion, she blushed to a crimson. Lord Elmwood 
rose from his seat, and brought a chair for her to sit down. 

Sandford looked at her inquisitively, sipped his tea, and said,^ 
'' He never made tea to his own liking." 

Miss Milner took a cup, but had scarcely strength to hold it. 

It seemed but a very short time they were at breakfast, when 
the carriage, that was to take Lord Elmwood away, drove to the 
door. Miss Milner started at the sound : so did he; but she had 
nearly dropped her cup and saucer; on which Sandford tod^: 
them out of her hand, saying, — 

''Perhaps you had rather have coffee P" 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear what she said. 

A servant came in, and told Lord Elmwood, ''The carriage 
was at the door^" 

He replied, "Very well." But though he had breakfasted^ 
he did not attempt to move. 

At last, rising briskly, as if it was necessary to go in haste 
when he did go, he took up his hat, which he had brought with 
him into the room, and was turning to Miss Woodley to take 
his leave, when Sandford cried, "My Ijord, you are in a great 
hurry." And then, as if he wished to give poor Miss Milner 
everjp moment he could, added (looking about), "I don't know 
where I have laid my gloves." 

Lord Elmwood, after repeating to Miss Woodley his lasl 
night's farewell, nojvv went up to Miss Milner, and taking one of 
her hands, again held it between his, but still without speaking; 
while she, unable to suppress her tears, as heretofore, suffered 
them to CeJI in torrents. 
\ " What IS all this P" cried Sandford, going up to them in anger^. 
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Tfaey neither of them replied^ or changed their situation. 

^'Separate this moment/' cried Sandford, ''or resolve never 
to be separated only by — death." 

The commanding and awful manner 'in which he spolce thi» 
sentence, made them both turn to him in amazement, and, as it 
were, petrified with the sensation his words had caused. 

He left them for a moment, and goiug to a small bookn^ase in 
one corner of the room, took out of it a book, and, returning 
with it in his hand, said, — 

" Lord Elmwood, do you love this woman ?" 

'' More than my life,'' he replied, with the most heartfelt ac- 
cents. 

He then turned to Miss Milner : — '' Can you say the same by 
him?" 

She spread her hands over her eyes, and exclaimed, '' Oh ! 
heavens I" 

'' I believe you can say so," returned Sandford ; ''and in the 
name of God, and your own happiness, since this is the state of 
you both, let me put it out your of power to part." 

Lord Elmwood gazed at him with wonder, and yet as if en- 
raptured by the sudden change this conduct gave to his pros- 
pects. 

She sighed with a kind of trembling ecstacy ; while Sandford, 
with all the dignity of his official character, delivered these words: 

"My Lord, while I thought my counsel might save you from 
the worst of misfortunes, co&jugal strife, I importuned you 
hourly, and set forth your danger in the light it appeared to 
me. But though old, and a priest, I can submit to think I have 
been in an error ; and I now firmly believe it is for the welfare 
of you both to become man and wife. My Lord, take this wo- 
man's marriage vows — you can ask no fairer promises of her 
reform — she can give you none half so sacred, half so binding; 
and I see by her looks, that she will mean to keep them. And, 
my dear," continued he, addressing himself to her, "act but un-^ 
der the dominion of those vows towards a husband of sense 
and virtue like him, and you will be all that J^ himself, or even 
Heaven can desire. Now, then. Lord Elmwood, this moment 
give her up for ever, or this moment constrain her, with the 
rites which I shall perform, by such ties from offending you, as 
she shall not dare to violate." 
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Lord Elmwood struck his forehead in doubt and agitation ; 
but, stilt holding her hand, he cried, '^ I cannot part from hefr/^ 
Then feeling this reply as equivocal, he fell upon his knees and 
said, ^* Wilt you pardon my hesitation? And will yon, in mar- 
riage, show me that tender love you have not shown me yet ? 
Will you, in possessimi of all my afiections, bear with all my 
infirmities ?" 

She raised him from her feet, and by the expression ot her 
countenance, by the tears that bathed his hands, gave him con* 
fidence. 

He turned to Sandford, then placing her by his own side, as 
the form of matrimony requires, gave this for a sign to Sand- 
ford that he should begin the ceremony. On whidb he opened 
his book, and — married them. 

With voice and manners so serious, so solemn, and so fer- 
vent, he performed these holy rites, that every idea of jest, or 
even of lightness, was absent from the mind of the whole party 
present. 

Miss Milner, covered with shame, sunk on the bosom of Miss 
Woodley. 

When the ring was wanting. Lord Elmwood supplied it with 
one from his own hand ; but throughout all the rest of the cere- 
mony he appeared lost in zealous devotion to Heaven. Yet 
no sooner was it finished than his thoughts descended to this 
world. He embraced his bride with all the transport of the 
fondest, happiest bridegroom, and in raptures called her by the 
endearing name of "wife.*' 

** But still, my Lord," cried Sandford, *' you are only married 
by your own chiirch and conscience, not by your wife's, or by 
the law of the land; and let me advise you not to defer that 
marriage long, lest in the time you should cKsagree^ and she 
refuse to become your legal spouse." 

"^I think there is danger," returned Lord Elmwood, '^awd 
therefore our second marriage must take place to-morrow." 

To this the ladies objected ; and Sandford was to fix their 
second wedcRng-day, as he had done their first. He, after con- 
sideration, gave them four days. 

Miss Woodley then recoHceted (for every one else bad for- 
got it) that the carriage was still at the door io eo»vey Lord 
Elmwood far away. It was was of course dismissed; and one 
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of those great indd^oitB of ddight which Miss M ilner that morn- 
ing tasted was to look out of the window, and se^ this very 
carriage drive from the door unoccupied. 

Never was there a more rapid change from despair to happi- 
ness — ^to happiness perfei^t and supreme^^than was that which 
Miss Milner and Lord Elmwood experienced in one single 
hour. 

The few days that intervened between this and their second 
Eiarriage were passed in the delightful care of preparing for 
that happy day; yet, with all its delights, inferior to the first, 
when every unexpected joy was doubled by the onee expected 
sorrow. 

Nevertheless, on that first wedding-day, that joyful day, 
which restored her lost lover to her hopes again ; even on that 
very day, after the sacred ceremony was over. Miss Milner 
(with all the fears, the tremours, the superstition of her sex) 
felt an excruciating shock, when, looking on the ring Lord 
Elmwood had put upon her finger, in haste, when he married 
her, she perceived it was — a mourning ring. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Not ^ny event throughout life can arrest the reflection of a 
thoughtful mind more powerfully, or leave a more lasting im- 
pression, than that of returning to a place after a few years' 
absence, and observing an entire alteration, in respect to all 
th^ persons who once formed the neighbourhood: — io find that 
many, who but a few years before were left in their bloom of 
youth and health, are dead*---to find that children left at school 
are married and have children of their own— that some who 
were left in riches are reduced to poverty — -that others who 
were in poverty are become rich;-^to find those once renowned 
ibr virtue now detested for vic^— roving husbands grown con- 
stant— constant husbands becojne rovers — tibe firmest friends 
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changed, to the most imfdacable enemies — beauty faded ; — in a^ 
word, every change to demonstrate, that 

^ All is transitory on this side the grave.'' 

Guided by a wish that the reflecting reader may experience- 
the sensation which an attention to circumstances like these 
must excite, he is desired to imagine seventeen years elapsed 
since he has seen or heard of any of those persons who, in the 
foregoing part of this narrative, have been introduced to his 
acquaintance ; and then, supposing himself at the period of 
those seventeen years, foUow the sequel of their history. 

To begin with the first female object of this story : — The 
beautiful, the beloved Miss Milner — she is no longer beautiful — 
no longer beloved — no longer — tremble while you read it I — 
no longer — virtuous. 

Dorriforth, the pious, the good, the tender Dorriforth, is be- 
come a hard-hearted tyrant; — the compassionate, the feelings 
the just Lord Elmwood, an example of implacable rigour and 
injustice. 

Miss Woodley is grown old, but less with years than grief. 

The boy Rushbrook is become a man -, and the apparent heir 
of Lord Elmwood's fortune; while his own daughter, his only 
child by his once-adored Miss Milner, he refuses ever to see 
again, in vengeance to her mother^s crimes. 

The least wonderful change is, the death of Mrs. Horton. 
Except 

Sandford, who remains much the same as heretofore. 

We left Lady Elmwood at the summit of human happiness 
— a loving and beloved bride. We now find her upon her 
death-bed. 

At thirty-five, her " course was run ;" a course full of perils, 
of hopes, of fears, of joys, and, at the end, of sorrows — all ex- 
quisite of their kind, for exquisite were the feelings of her suscep- 
tible heart. 

At the commencement of this story, her father is described in 
the last moments of his life, with all his cares fixed upon her, his 
only child. How vain these cares I how vain every precaution that 
was taken for her welfare ! She knows, she reflects upon this ; and 
yet, impelled, by that instinctive power which actuates a parent^ 
Lady Elmwood on her dying day has no worldly thoughts, but 
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that of the future happiness of an only child. To every other 
prospect in her view, " Thy will be done!" is her continual ex- 
clamation; but where the misery of her daughter presents itself, 
the expiring penitent would there combat the will of Heaven. 

To detail the progression by which vice gains a predominancy 
in the heart may be a useful lesson ; but it is one so little to the 
gratification of most readers, that the degrees of misconduct by 
which Lady Elmwood fell are not meant to be related here ; but 
instead of picturing every occasion of her fall, to come briefly to 
the events that followed. 

There are, nevertheless, some articles under the former class, 
which ought not to be entirely omitted. 

Lord Elmwood — after four years' enjoyment of the most per- 
fect happiness that marriage could give, after becoming the 
father of a beautiful daughter, whom he loved with a tenderness 
almost equal to his love of her mother — was under the indis- 
pensable necessity of leaving them both for a time, in order to 
rescue from the depredation of his own steward his very large 
estates in the West Indies. His voyage was tedious ; his resi- 
dence there, from various accidents, was prolonged from time to 
time, till near three years had at length passed away. Lady 
Elmwood, at first only unhappy, became at last provoked ; and 
giving way to that irritable disposition which she had so seldom 
governed, resolved, in spite of his injunctions, to divert the me- 
lancholy hours caused by his absence, by mixing in the gay circles 
of London. 

Lord Elmwood at this time, and for many months before, 
had been detained abroad by a severe and dangerous illness, 
which a too cautious fear of her uneasiness had prompted him 
to conceal ; and she received his frequent apologies for not re- 
turning with a suspicion and resentment they were calculated, 
but not intended, to inspire. 

To violent anger succeeded a degree of indifference still more 
fatal. Lady Elmwood's heart was not formed for such a state : 
there, where all the tumultuous passions harboured by turns, 
one among them soon found the means to occupy all va- 
ci^cies, — a passion, commencing innocently, but terminating in 
guilt. The dear object of lier fondest, her truest affections, 
absent, far off; those affections painted the time so irksome that 
was past, so wearisome that which was still to come, that she 
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flew from the pre^etif tedious solitiicle to tbe daiigerous society 
of one whose mind, depfaved by faishiOnaUe vic^s/dmild not 
repay her for a momenfs loss of him whose felicity she de^ 
stroyed^ whose dishonour she acoomplished. Or if the deiiriuiii 
gave her a moment^s recompense, what were her sufferings, her 
remorse, when she was awakened from the fleeting joy, by the 
arrival of her husband ! Happy, transporting would have beeft 
that arrival but a few months sooner ! As it would then have 
been unbounded happiness, it was now — but language affords 
no word that can describe Lady Elmwood^s sensations, on bein^ 
told her lord was itrrived, and that necessity alone had so long 
delayed his return. 

Guilty, but not hardened in her guilt, her pangs, her shame, 
were the more excessive. She fled from the place at his ap^ 
proach ; fled from his house, never again to return to a habi-^ 
tation where he was the master. She did not^ however, elope 
with her paramour, but escaped to shelter herself in the most 
dreary retreat ; where she partocric of no one comfort from so^- 
ciety, or from life, but the still unremitting friendship (rf Miss 
Woodley. Even her infant daughter she left behind, nor would 
allow herself the consolation of her innocent, though reproaefa'- 
ful, smiles. She left her in her father's bouse, that she might 
be under his virtuous protection ; parted with her, as she 
thought^ for ever, with all the agonies with which mothers 
part from their infant children : and yet thc^se agonies were stift 
more poignant on beholding the child sent after her, as the per<>- 
petttal outct^t of its fkher. 

Lotd Ebnwood's love to his wife had been extravagant : tiie 
effect of his hate was the same. Bebdding himself separated 
from her by a barrier not ever to be removed, he vowed, iii 
the deep torments of his reveiq^e, never to be reminded of h^t 
by one individual object ; much less by one so near to her as 
her child. To bestow upon that child his affections, would be, 
he imagined, still, in some sort, to divide them with the mother. 
Firm in his resolution, the beauttful Matilda was, at the age of 
six years, sent out of her father's house ; and received by her 
mother with all the tenderness, but with all the anguish, of 
those parents, who behold their offspring visited by the punish- 
ment due only to their own offences. 

While this rigid act was executing by Lord Elmwood's agents 
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at his command, himself was engaged in aft affair of still 
weightier importance — that of life or death. He determined upon 
his own deiath, or the death of the man who had wounded his 
honour and destroyed his happiness. A duel with his old anta- 
gonist was the result of this determination : nor was the Duke 
of Avon (who before the decease of his father and%ldest brother 
was Lord Frederick Lawnley) averse from giving him all the 
satisfaction he required ; for it was no other than he, whose 
passion for Lady Elmwood had still subsisted, and whose address 
in gallantry left no means unattempted for the success of his 
designs — no other than he (who, next to Lord Elmwood, had 
been of all her lovers the most favoured) to whom Lady Elm- 
wood sacrificed her own and her husband's future peace, and 
thus gave to his vanity a prouder triumph than if she had never 
bestowed her hand in marriage on another. This triumph, 
bQwever, was but short : a month only, after the return of 
Lord Elmwood, the Duke was called upon to answer for his 
guilt, and was left on the ground where they met, so defaced 
with scars, as never again to endanger the honour of a husband. 
As Lord Elmwood was inexorable to all accommodation, their 
engagement had continued for a long space of time ; nor could 
any thii^ but the assurance that his opponent was slain have at 
last torn him from the field, though himself was dangerously 
wounded. 

Yet even during the period of bis danger, while for days he 
lay in the continual expectation of his own dissolution, not aH 
the entreaties of his dearest, most intimate, and most respected 
friends, could prevail upon him to pronounce forgiveness of his 
wife, or to suffer them to bring his daughter to him for his last 
Uessifig. 

Lady Elmwood, who was made acquainted with the minutest 
cireumstance as it passed, appeared to wait the news of her 
husband's decease with patience : but upon her brow and in 
every lineament of her face was marked, that his death w^ an 
event she would not for a day survive ; and she would have left 
her child an orphan, in such a case, to have followed Lord Elm- 
wood to the tomb. She was prevented the trial : he recovered ; 
and from the ample vengeance he had obtained upon the irre- 
sistible person of the Ddce, he seemed, in a short time, to regain 
his tranquillity. 
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He recovered, but Lady Elmwood fell sick and languished. 
Possessed of youth to struggle with her woes, she still lingered 
on, till near ten years' decline had brought her to that period, 
with which the reader is now to be presented. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

' In a lonely country on the borders of Scotland, a single house, 
by the side of a dreary heath, was the residence of the once gay, 
volatile Miss Milner. In a large gloomy apartment of this soli- 
tary habitation (the windows of which scarcely rendered the 
light accessible) was laid upon her death-bed the once lovely 
Lady Elmwood — pale, half-suffocated from the loss of breath ; 
yet her senses perfectly clear and collected, which served but 
to sharpen the anguish of dying. 

In one corner of the room, by the side of an oId-£eushioned 
settee, kneels Miss Woodley, praying most devoutly for her still 
beloved friend, but in vain endeavouring to pray composedly : 
floods of tears pour down her furrowed cheeks, and frequent 
sobs of sorrow break through each pious ejaculation. 

Close by her mother's side, one hand supporting her head, 
the other drying from her face the cold dew of death, behold 
Lady Elmwood's daughter — Lord Elmwood's daughter too ; yet 
he is far away, negligent of what either suffers. Lady Elm^ 
wood turns to her often, and attempts an embrace, but her feeble 
arms forbid, and they fall motionless. The daughter, perceiv* 
ing these ineffectual efforts, has her whole face convulsed with 
grief: she kisses her mother, holds her to her bosom, and hangs 
upon her neck, as if she wished to cling there, not to be parted 
even by the grave. 

On the other side of the bed sits Sandford, his hairs grown 
white, his face wrinkled with age, his heart the same as ever— • 
the reprover, the enemy of the vain, the idle, and the wicked, 
but the friend and comforter of the forlorn and miserable. 

Upon those features where sarcasm, reproach, and anger 
dwelt to threaten and alai^m the sinner, mildness, tenderness, 
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^emid pity beamed, to support and console the penitent. Com- 
passion changed his language, and softened all those harsh 
tones that used to denounce perdition. 

" In the name of God," said he to Lady Elmwood, " of that 
God \s^ho suffered for you, and, suffering, knew and pitied all 
our weaknesses — by Him, who has given his word to take com- 
passion on the sinner* 8 tear 8^ I bid you hope for mercy. By 
that innocence in which you once lived, be comforted ; by the 
sorrows you have known since your degradation, hope, that in 
^ome measure, at least, you have atoned -, by the sincerity that 
shone upon yonr youthful face when I joined your hand, and 
those thousand virtues you have since given proofs of, trust, that 
you were not born to die the death of the wicked.^'' 

As he spoke these words of consolation, her trembling hand 
plasped his — her dying eyes darted a ray of brightness — but her 
failing voice endeavoured in vain to articulate. At length, fixing 
her looks upon her daughter as their last dear object, she was 
just understood to utter the word, '' Father." 

'4 understand you," replied Sandford; ''and by all that in- 
fluence I had ever over him, by my prayers, my tears," and 
they fbwed as he spoke, ''I will implore him to own his child.'^ 

I^he could now only «aiile in thanks. 
, ''And if 1 should fail," continued he, "yet while I live she 
shall not want a friend or protector — all an old man, like me, 

can answer for " here his grief interrupted him. 

Lady EUawood was sufficiently sensible of his words and their 
import to make a sign as if she wished to embrace him ; but, 
finding her life leaving her fast, she reserved this last token of 
love for her daughter: with a struggle she lifted herself from 
lier pillow, clung to her child, and died in her arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lord Elmwood was by nature, and more from education, of 
a serious, thinking, and philosophic turn of mind. His religious^ 
studies had completely taught him to consider this world but as 
a passage to another; to enjoy with gratitude what Heaven in 
its bounty should bestow, and to bear with submission whatever 
in its vengeance it might inflict. In a greater degree than most 
people he practised this doctrine : and as soon as the shock 
which he received from Lady Elmwood's infidelity was abated, 
an entire calmness and resignation ensued; but still of that 
. sensible and feeling kind, that could never suffer him to forget 
the happiness he had lost : and it was this sensibility which 
urged him to fly from its more keen recollection; and which he 
kvowed as the reason why he would never permit Lady Elm- 
wood, or even her child, to be named m his hearing. But this 
injunction (which all his fnends, and even the servants in the 
house who attended his person, had received) was, by many 
people, suspected rather to proceed from his resentment than 
his tenderness : nor did he deny that resentment co-operated 
with his prudence; for prudence he called it, not to remind him- 
self of happiness he could never taste again, and of ingratitude 
that might impel him to hatred: and prudence he called it, not 
to form another attachment near to his heart, more especially 
so near as a parent's, which might again expose him to all the 
torments of ingratitude from an object whom he affectiontely 
loved. 

Upon these principles he adopted the unshaken resolution 
never to acknowledge Lady Matilda as his child ; or, ackliow- 
ledging her as such, never to see, to hear of, or to take one 
concern whatever in her fate and fortune. The death of her 
mother appeared a favourable time, had he been so inclined, 
to have recalled this declaration which he had solemnly and re- 
peatedly made. She was now destitute of the protection of her 
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tAhet parent, and it became bis duty, at least, to provide her a 
guardian, if he did not choose to take that tender title upon him->- 
self: but to mention either the mother or child to Lord Ehn- 
\^ood was an equal ofience^ and prohibited in the strongest 
terms to all his friends and household ; and as he was an excel-** 
lent good master, a sincere friend, and a most generous patron, 
not one of his acquaintance or dependents was hardy enough 
to incur his certain displeasure, which was always violent to ex^ 
ess, by even the official intelHgenoe of Lady Elmwood's death. 

Sandford himself, intitinidated through age, or by the austere 
and morose manners which Lord Elmwood had of late years 
evinced— Sandford wished, if possible, that some other would 
undertake the dangerous task of recalling to his memory there 
ever was such a person as his wife. He advised Miss Woodley 
to write a proper letter to him on the subject; but she reminded 
him that such a step would be more perilous to her than to any 
Other person, as she was the most destitute being on earth, with- 
out the benevolence of Lord Elmwood^. The death of her aunt, 
Mrs. Horton, had left her solely relying on the bounty of Lady 
Elmwood, and now her death had left her totally dependent 
upon the Earl; for Lady Elmwood, though she had separate 
effects, had long before her demise declared it was not her in^ 
tention to leave a sentence behind her in the form of a will. She 
had no will, she said, but what she would wholly submit to Lord 
Elmwood; and, if it were even his will that her child should 
live in poverty, as well as banishment, it should be so. But, per- 
haps, in this implicit submission to him, there was a distant hope 
that the necessitous situation of his daughter might plead more 
forcibly than his parental love ; and that knowing her bereft of 
every support but through himself, that idea might form some 
little tie between them and be at least a token of the relationship. 

But as Lady Elmwood anxiously wished this principle upon 
which she acted should be concealed from his suspicion, she in- 
cluded her friend. Miss Woodley, in the same fate; and thus 
the only persons dear to her she left, but at Lord Elmwood's 
pleasure, to be preserved from perishing in want. Her child 
was too young to advise her on this subject, her friend too disin- 
terested ; and at this moment they were both without the smallest 
means of subsistence, except through the justice or compassi6n 
of Lord Elmwood. jSandford had, indeed, promised his pro- 

I?" 
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tection to the daughter; but his liberality had no other sooret 
than from bis patron, with whom be still lived as usualy except 
during part of the winter, when the Earl resided in town : he 
then mostly stole a visit to Lady Ehnwood, On this kst visit 
he staid to see her buried. 

After some mature deliberations^ Sandford was now pre^ 
paring to go to Lord Elmwood, %t his house in town, and there 
to deliver himself the news that must sooner or later be told ; 
and he meant also to venture, at the same time, to keep the 
promise he had made to his dying Lady. But the news reached 
his Lordship before Sandford flU*rived : it was announced in 
the public papers, and by that means first came to his know^ 

ledge. 

He was breakfasting by himself, when the newspaper that 
first gave the intelligence of I^y Elmwood's death was laid be- 
fore hm. The paragraph contained these words : — 

''On Wednesday last died, atDringPark, a village in Nor* 
thumberland, the Right Honourable Countess Elmwood. This 
Lady, who has not been beard of for many years in the fiishion- 
able world, was a rich b^ress, and of extreme beauty; but 
although she received overtures from many men of 4he first 
rank, ^he preferred her guardian, the present Lord Elmwood 
(then Mr. Dorriforth) to them all ; and it is said their marriage 
was followed by an uncommon share of felicity, till his Lordship, 
going abroad, and remaining there some time, the consequences 
(to a most captivating young woman left without a protector) 
were such as to cause a separation on his return. Her Ladyship 
has left one child by the Earl, a daughter, agHA^fifieen/' 

Lord Elmwood had so mpcb feeling upon reading this as to 
lay down the paper, and not take it up again for several mi- 
nutes ; nor did he taste his chocolate dwring this interval, but 
leaned his elbow on the table and rested his head upon his hand. 
He then rose up — walked two or three times across the room 
— sat down again— took up the paper— and read as usual. 
Nor let the vociferous mourner, or the perpetual weeper, here 
complain of his want of sensibility; but let them remember that 
Lord Elmwood was a man — a man of understanding — of cou- 
rage — of fortitude — above all, a man of the nicest fe^ngs; 
and who shall say but that at the time he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and rose to walk away the sense of what he felt, he 
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might nat feel as much as Lady Ebnwood did in her last mo- 
ments ? 

Be this^ it may, his susceptiUility on the occasion was not 
snspec^d by any one— yet he > passed that day the same as 
usual ; the next day too, and the day after. On the morning 
of the fourth, he sent for his steward to his study, and after 
talking of other business, said to him, — 

'< Is it true that Lady Elmwood is dead P " 

** It is,, my Lord." 

His Lorddiip lodced unusually grave, and at this reply fetched 
an iuTfrfuntary sigh. 

**Mr. Sandford, my Lord/^ continued the steward, ''sent me 
word ofihe news,, but left it to my Own discl*et(on, whether I 
would make yonr Lorddhip acquainted Vrith it or not; Met bira 
know I d^lined.'' 

'^ Where is Sandford?" asked Lord Elmwood. 

'^He was with my Lady,^* replied the steward. 

''When shewed?'' asked he. 

" Yes, my Lord." _ 

" I am glad of it : he will see tbAt every thing she desired 
is done^ Sandford is a good man, and would be a friend to 
every body."^ 

"Heis a Va7 good man, indeed, my Lord." 

Th^e was now a silence. — Mr. Gifiard then, bowii^, said, 
^' Has your Lordsiup any further commands?" 

^* Write to Sandford," said Lord Efanw<^od, hesitating as he 
spolDB, *^and tell him to have every diiilg performed as she de- 
sired. And wik>ever she may have selected for the guardian 
of h^ child has my eonsent to act as such ; nor in one instance, 
where I myself am not concerned, shall I oppose her will.'' 
The 'tears rushed into his eyes as he said this, and caused 
them to start in the steward's: observing which, he sternly 
resumed, — 

^'Do not suppose frcHn diis conv^nuition that any of thbse 
resolutions I have' long mace taken are or wiD be changed : 
they are the same,^ and shaM continue inflexible." 

"I understand you, my Lord," replied Mr. Giffard, "and 
that your express orders to me, a^ well as; to every other person, 
remain just the same as formerly, neVei* tO' menticMi this subject 
to you again.'* . 
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*' They do, sir." 

"My Lord, I always obeyed you, and I hope I always shatl.'^ 

'' I hope so too,'' he replied, in a threatening accent. '* Write 
to Sandford,'' continued he^ " to let him know my pleasure^ 
and that is all you have to do." 

The steward bowed and withdrew. 

But before his letter arrived to Sandford, Sandford arrived 
in town; and Mr. Gifiard related, word for word, what had 
passed between him and his Lord. Upon every occasion, and 
upon every topic, except that of Lady Elmwood and her child, 
Sandford was just as free with Lord Elmwood as he had ever 
been; and as usual (after his interview with the steward) went 
into his apartment without any previous notice. Lord Elmwood 
shook him by the hand, as upon all other meetings; and yet, 
whether his fear suggested it or not, Sandford thought he ap.T 
peared more cool and reserved with him than formerly^ 

During the whole day, the slightest mention of Lady Elm- 
wood, or of her child, was cautiously avoided; and not till the 
evening, after Sandford had risen to retire, and had wished 
Lord Elmwood good night, did he dare to mention the subject. 
He then, after taking leave, and going to the door, turned back 
and said, "My Lord " 

It was easy to guess on what he was preparing to speak : his 
voice failed, the tears began to trickle down his cheeks, he took 
out his handkerchief, and could proceed no {axiher. 

"I thought,'' said Lord Elmwood, angrily,-^" I thought I had 
given my orders upoa the subject: did not my stewsffd write 
them to you?" 

; ">He did, my Lord," said Sandford, humbly; " but I was set 
out before they arrived." 

"Has he not told you my mind, then?'! cried he, moreanr 
grily stilL 

"He has," replied Sandford. "But " 

'^But what, sir P " cried Lord Elmwood. 

^' Your Lordship,", continued Sandford, '^was mistliken in 
supposing that Lady Elmwood left a will. She left none." 

"No Willi no wilt at alll" returned he, surprised. 

"No, my Lord," answered Sandford: "she wished every 
thing to be as you willed." 

^' She left me all the trouble, then, yoii mean?"^ 
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*' No great trouble, sir ; for there are but two persons whom 
she has left behind her, to hope for your protection.^' 

^'And who are those two?" cried be, hastily. 

*'One, my Lord, I need not name : the other is Miss Wood- 
iey. " 

There was a delicacy and humility in the manner in which 
Sandford delivered this reply, that Lord Elmwood could not 
resent, and he only returned, — - 

"Miss Woodley — is she yet hving?" 

"She is: I left her at the house I came from/' 

" Well, then," answered he, "you must see that mj steward 
provides for those two persons. That care I leav§ to you ; and 
should there be any con^plaints, on you they fall" 

Sandford bowed, and was going. 

" And now," resumed Lord Elmwood, in a more stem voice, 
"let me never hear again on this subject. You have here the 
power to act in regard to the persons you have mentioned ; and 
upon you their situation, the cs^re, the whole management of 
them depends ; but be sure you never let them be named be- 
fore me^ from this moment." 

"Then," said Sandford, "as this must be the last time they 
are mentioned, I must now take th4 opportunity to disburden 
my mind of a charge " 

"What charge?" cried, Lord Ehnwood, morqsely, inter- 
rupting him. 

"Though Lady EUnwood, my liOrd, left no will behind her^ 
she left a request." 

"A request!" said he, starting. ♦'If it is for me to see her 
daughter, I tell you now, before you ask, that I will not grant 
it; for, by Heaven (and he spoke and looked most solemnly), 
though I have no resentment against the innocent child, and 
wish h^r happy, yet I will never see her. Never, for her mo- 
ther's sake, suffer my heart again to be softened by an object I 
might dote upon. Therefore, sir, if that is the request, it is 
already answered: my will is fixed." 

"The request, my Lord," replied Sandford (and he took out 
a pocket-book, from whence he drew several papers), "is con- 
tained in this letter ; nor do I rightly know what its contents 
4re ;" and he held it, timorously, out to him. 
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"Is it Lady Ehnwood's writing?" asked Lord Ehnwood, ex^ 
tremely discomposed. 

" It is, my Lord : she wrote it a few days before she died, and 
joined me to deliver it to you with my own hands." 

" I refuse to read it," cried he, putting it from him, and trem- 
bling while he did so. 

"She desiredme," said Sandford (still presenting the letter), 
"to conjure you to read it— for her father's sahe.^ 

Lord Elmwood took it instantly. But as soon as it was in 
his hand, he seemed distressed to know what he should do with 
it — in what place to go and read it — op how to fortify himself 
against its (yntents. He appeared ashamed, too, that he had 
been so far prevailed upon; and said, by way of excuse, — 

"For Mr. Milner's sake I would do much ; nay, any thing but 
that to which I have just now sworn never to consent. For his 
sake I have borne a great deal: for his sake alone his daughter 
died my wife. . You know no other motive than respect for 
him prevented my divorce. Pray (and he hesitated), was she 
buried by him ?" 

" No, my Lord : she expressed no such desire ; and as that 
was the case, I did not think it necessary to carry the corpse so 

&r." 

At the word corpse. Lord Elmwood shrunk, and looked 
shocked b^ond measure ; but, 'recovering himself, said, " I 
am sorry for it; — for he loved her sincerely, if she did not love 
him — and I wish they had been buried together." 

" It is not, then, too late," said Sandford, and was going on, 
but the other interrupted him. « 

"No, no — we will have no disturbing of the dead.** 
" Read her letter, then," said Sandford, " and bid her rest in 
peace." 

" If it is in my power," returned he, " to grant what she 
asks, I will ; but if her demand is what I apprehend, I cannot — 
I will not — bid her rest by complying. You know my reso- 
lution — my disposition — and take care how you provoke me. 
You may do an injury to the very person you are seeking to 
befriend ; the very maintenance I mean to allow her daughter, 
I can withdraw." 

Poor Sandford, all alarmed at this menace, replied witH 
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energy J " My Lord, unless you begin the subject, I never shall 
presume to moitioii it agun.^' 

"I take you at your word; and in consequence of that, but 
of that alone, we are friends. Good night, sir.'' 

Sandford bowed with humifity, and they went to their sepa- 
rate bedchambers. 



CHAPTER XXXHL 

After Lord Elmwood had retired into his chamber, it was 
some time before he read the letter Sandford had given him. 
He first walked backwards and forwards in the room ; he then 
began to take off some part of his dress, but he did it slowly. 
At length he dismissed his valet, and sitting down, took the let- 
ter from his pocket. He looked at the seal, but not at the 
direction ; for he seemed to dread seeing Lady Elmwood's 
hand-writing. He then laid it on the table, and began again 
to undress. He did not proceed, but, taking up the letter 
quickly (with a kind )of effort in making the resolution), broke 
it open. These were its contents : — 

"My Lord, 

" Who writes this letter I well know — I well know to whom 
it is addressed — 1 feel with the most powerful force both our 
situations ; nor should I dare to offer you even this humbte 
petition, but that, at the time you receive it, there will be no 
such person as I am in existence. 

"For myself, then, all concern will be over; but there is a 
care that pursues me to the grave, and threatens my want ot 
repose even there. 

"I leave a child : I will not call her mine — that has undone 
her: I will not call her yours — that will be of no avail. I pre- 
sent her before you as the granddaughter of Mr. Milner. Oh ! 
do not refuse an asylum, even in your own house, to the des- 
titute offspring of your friend— the last and only remaining 
branch of his family. 
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^' Receive her into your household, be her condition there 
ever so abject. I cannot write distinctly what I would — my 
jsenses are not impaired, but the powers of expression are. 
The complaint of the unfortunate child in the Scriptures (a le&- 
3on I have studied), has made this wish cling fast to my heart, 
that, without the distant hope of its being fulfilled, death would 
have more terrors than my weak mind could support. 

^^^I will go to my father. How many servants live in my 
father's house^ and are fed with plenty y while I starve in a 
foreign land? 

^'I do not ask a parent's festive rejoicing at her approach-— I 
do not even ask her father to behold her; but let her live under 
his protection. For her grand&ther's sake do not refuse this — 
to the child of his child, whom he entrusted to your care-^do 
not refuse it. 

^' Be her host ; I remit the tie of being her parent Never see 
her — but let her sometimes live under the same roof with you. 

" It is Miss Milner, your ward, to whom you never refused a 
request, who supplicates you-— not now for your nephew, Rushr 
brook, but for one so much more dear that a denial — she dares 
not suffer her thoughts to glance that way— -she will hope — 
and in that hope bids you farewell, with all the love she ever 
bore you. 

" Farewell, Dorriforth. Farewell, Lord Elmwood — and be- 
fore you throw this letter from you with contempt or anger, 
cast your imagination into the grave where I am lying. Reflect 
upon all the days of my past life— the anxious momenfs^ I have 
known, and what has been their end. Behold me, also : in my 
altered face there is no anxiety— no joy or sorrow — all is over. 
My whole frame is motionless — my heart beats no more. Look 
at my horrid habitation, too, — and ask yourself, whether I am 
an object of resentment." 

While Lord Elmwood read this letter, it trembled in his 
band : he once or twice wiped the tears from his eyes as he 
read, and once laid the letter down for a few minutes. At its 
conclusion, the tears flowed fast down his face : but he seemed 
both ashamed and angry they did, and was going to throw the 
paper upon the fire* He, however, suddenly checked his hand ; 
and, putting it hastily into his pocket, went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Thb next morning, when Lord Elmwood and Sandford met at 
breakfast, the latter was pale with fear for the success of Lady 
Elmwood's letter : the Earl was pale too, but there was besides 
upon his face something which evidently marked he was dis- 
pleased. Sandfoird observed it, and was all humbleness, both 
in his words and looks, in order to soften him. 

As soon as the breakfast was removed, Lord Elmwood drew 
the letter from his pocket, and holding it towards Sandford, 
said, — 

"That may be of more value to you than it is to me ; there- 
fore I give it you." 

Sandford called up a look of surprise, as if he did not know 
the letter again. 

" 'Tis Lady Elmwood's letter," said Lord Elmwood, " and 
I return it to you for two reasons." 

Sandford took it, and, putting it up, asked feal^fully, " what 
those two reasons were." 

" First," said he, " because I think it is a relick you may like to 
preserve. My second reason is, that you may show it to her 
daughter, and let her know why, and on what conditions, I 
grant her mother's request." 

*^ You do then grant it P" cried Sandford, joyfully : ** I thank 
you — you are kind— you are considerate." 

" Be not hasty in your gratitude : you may have cause to re^ 
call it." 

" I know what you have said," replied Sandford : " you have 
said you grant Lady Elmwood's request— *you cannot recall 
these words, nor I my gratitude." 

*' Do you know what her request is ?" returned he. 

" Not exactly, my Lord : I told you before I did not ; but it 
is, no doubt, something in favour of her child." 

"I think not," he replied. " Such as^it is,*howevery I grant 
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it ; but in the strictest sense of the word — no farther — and^ 
one neglect of my commands releases me from this promise 
totally." 

" We will take care, Sir, not to disobey them." 
'' Then listen to what they are ; for to you I give the charge 
of delivering them again. Lady Elmwood has petitioned me, 
in the name of her father (a name I reverence), to give his 
grandchild the sanction of my protection ; — in the literal sense, 
to suffer that she may reside at one of my seats ; dispensing; at 
the same time, with my ever seeing her." 
" And you will comply ?" 

^' I will, till she encroaches on this concession, and dares to 
hope for a greater; — I wiH, while she avoids my sight, or the 
giving me any remembrance of her. But if, whether by design 
or by accident, I ever see or hear from her, that moment my 
coilipliaaceto her mother^s supplication ceases, and I abandon 
her once more." 

Sandford s^bed. Lord Elmwood continued,— 
'^ I am glad her request stopped where it did. I would rather 
comply with her desires than not ; and I rejoice they are such 
as I can grant with ease and honour to myself. I am seldom 
now at Elmwood Castle : let her daughter go theire. The 
few weeks or months I am down in the fiummer, she may 
easily, in that extensive house, avoid me: whil^ she does, 
she lives in security — when she does not — you know my reso- 
lution." 

Sandf<Nrd bowed : — the Earl resumed, — 
" Nor can it be a hardship to obey this command : she can- 
not lament the separation from a parent whom she never knew 

r ^" Sandford was going eagerly to prove the error of that 

assertion ; but he prevented him^ by saying, " lit a word— with- 
out farther argument — if she obeys me in this, I wiH provide for 
her as my daughter during my life, and leave her a fortune at 

0^ deaih ; but if she diires " 

SmdfiHrd interrupted the menace prepared for utterance, 
saying, '^ And you still mean, I suppose, to mAe Mr. Rnshbropdi 
your heir.?" 

'' Have you not heard me say so? And do you imagine I have 
changed my determination ? I am not given to alter my resolu- 
tions, Mr. Sandford; and I drought you knew I was mi : be- 
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>si^le5, win not my title be extinct, whoever t make my heir ? 
Could any thing but a son have preserved my title ?*' 

" Then it is yet possible " 

"By marrying again, you mean? — No — no-^I have had 
enough of marriage; and Henry Rushbrook I shall leave my 

heir. Therefore, sir " 

, "My Lord, I do not presume " 

" Do not, Sandford, and we may still be good friends. But 
I am not to be controlled as formerly : my temper is changed 
of late — changed to what it was originally, till your religious 
precepts reformed it. You may remember how troublesome it 
was to conquer my stubborn disposition in my youth : then, in- 
deed, you did ; but in my more advanced age, you will find 
the task too difficult." 

Sandford again repeated, " He should not presume " 

To which Lord Elmwood again made aufwer, "Do not, 
Sandford ;^' and added, " for I have a sincere regard for you, 
and should be loath, at these years, to quarrel with you se- 
riously." 

Sandford turned away his head, to conceal his feelings. 
" Nay ,^ if we do quarrel," resumed Lord Elmwood, "you know 
it must be your own fault ; and as this is a theme the most likely of 
any, nay, die only one on which we can have a difference (such 
as we cannot forgive),' take care never from this day to renew it. 
Indeed, that of itself would be an offence I could not pardon. I 
have been clear and explicit in all I have said ; there can be no 
fear of mistaking my meaning; therefore, all future explanation is 
unnecessary : nor will I permit a word, or a hint on the subject 
from any one, without showing my resentment even to the hour 
of my death." He was going out of the room — 

" But before we bid adieu to the subject for ever, my Lord 

— ^there was another person whom I named to you " 

" Do you mean Miss Woodley ? Oh, by all means let her live 
at Elmwood House too. On consideration, I have no objection 
to see I^Iiss Woodley at any time ; I shall be glad to see her. Do 
not let her be frightened at me : to her I shall be the same that 
1 have always been." 

" She is a good woman, my Lord," cried Sandford, delighted. 
*' You need not tell me that, Mr. Sandford : 1 know her worth." 
And he left the room. . 
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Sandford, toi*eIieve Miss Woodky and her lovely cbai*g0 
from the suspense in whieh he had left them, prepared to set off 
for their habitation, and meant himself to conduct them from 
thence to Elmwood Castle, and appoint some retired part of it 
for Lady Matilda, against the annual visit which her father 
should pay there. To confirm this caution, before he \eh Lon^ 
don, Gifbrd, the steward, took an opportunity to wait upon him, 
and let him know that his Lord had acquainted him with the con- 
sent he had given for his daughter to be admitted at Elmwood 
Castle, and upon what restrictions; that he had farther uttered 
the severest threats, should these restrictions ever be infringed. 
Sandford thanked GiSard for his friendly information. It served 
him as a second warning of the circumspection that was neces- 
sary; and having taken leave of his friend and patron, under the 
pretence that ''he could not live in the smoke of London," he 
set out for the north. 

It is unnecessary to say with what joy Sandford W£is received 
by Miss Woodley and the hapless daugWr of Lady Elmwood, 
even before he told his errand. They both loved him sincerely ; 
more especially Lady Matilda, whose forlorn state, and innocent 
sufferings, had ever excited his compassion, and caused him to 
treat her with affection, tenderness, and respect She knew, too, 
how much she h^d been her mother's friend; for that she also 
loved him; and for his being honoured with the friendship of 
her father, she looked up to him with reverence. For Matilda 
(with an excellent understanding, a sedateness above her years, 
and having been early accustomedto the private converse be- 
tween Lady Elmwood and Miss Woodley), was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole fatal history of her mother; and was, by 
her, taught the esteem and admiration of her father*s virtues 
which they so justly merited. 

Notwithstanding the joy of Mr. Sandford's presence, once 
more to cheer their solitary dwelling, no sooner were the first 
kind greetings over, than the dread of what he might have to in- 
form them of possessed poor Matilda and Miss Woodley so power- 
fully, that all their gladness was changed into affright. Their 
apprehensions were far more forcible than their curiosity : they 
dared not to ask a question, and even began to wish he would 
continue silent upon the subject on which they feared to listen. 
For near two hours he was so. At length, after a short inter-. 
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Vftl from speddng (during which they waited with^ anxiety for 
what he might next say), be turned to Lady Matilda, and 
said, — 

" You don't ask for your father, my dear ?" 

'' I did not know it was proper,'' she repUed, timidly. 

'^ It is always proper," answered Sandford, " for you to think 
ef him, though he should never think on you«" . 

She burst into tears, and said that she '* did think of faimy 
but she felt an apprehension of mentioning his name." And sher 
wept bitterly while she spoke. 

^' Do not think I reproved you," said Sandford : '* I only 
told you what was right." 

"Nay," said Miss Woodley, "she does not weep for that: she 
fears her father has not complied with her mother's request ; 
perhaps, not even read her letter." 

** Yes, he has read it," returned Sandford. 

"Oh, heavens!" exclaimed Matilda^ clasping her hands to^ 
gether, and the tears falling still faster. 

"Do not be so much alarmed, my dear," said Miss Woodley : 
*'you know we are prepared for the worst; and you know you 
promised your mother, whatever your fate should be, to submit 
with patience." 

" Yes," replied Matilda; " and I am prepared for every thing 
but my father's refusal to my dear mother." 

" Your father has not refused your mother's request," repUed 
Sandford. 

She was leaping from her seat in ecstasy. 

" But," continued he, " do you know what her request was ?" 

"Not entirely," replied Matilda; "and since it is granted I am 
careless. But she told me her letter concerned none but me." 

To explain perfectly to Matilda Lady Elmwood's letter, and 
that she might perfectly understand upon what terms she was 
admitted into Elm wood Castle, Sandford now read the letter to 
her; and repeated, as nearly as he could remember, the whole 
of the conversatioti that passed between Lord Elmwood and 
himself; not even sparing, through an erroneous delicacy, any 
of those threats her father had denounced, should she dare to 
transgress the limits he prescribed — nor did he try to soften, in 
one instance, a word he uttered. She listened, sometimes with 
tears, sometimes with hope, but always with awe, and with 
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terror, to ev^ry sentence in which her father was concerned^ 
Once she called him cruel — thai ei^claimed ''he was kind;^* 
l)ut at the end of Sandford's intelligence concluded '' that she 
was happy, and fateful for the boon bestowed.'* Even her 
mother bad not a more exalted idea of Lord Ehnwood's worth 
than his daughter had formed; and this little bounty fast ob- 
tained would not have been greater in her mother^s estimation 
than it was now in hers. Miss Woodley, too, smiled at the 
prospect before her: she esteemed Lord Elmwood beyond any 
mortal living: she was proud to hear what he had laid in her 
praise, and overjoyed at the expectation of being once again in 
his company^ painting at the same time a thousand bright 
hopes, from watching every emotion of his soul,, and catching 
every proper occasion to excite or increase his paternal senU- 
ments. Yet she had the prudence to conceal those vague hopes 
from his child, lest a disappointment might proye fatal ; and 
assuming a behaviour neither too much elated nor depressed, 
she advised that they should hope for the best, but yet, as usual, 
expect and prepare for the worst. — ^After taking measures for 
quitting their melancholy abode, within the fortnight they all 
departed for Elmwood Castle ; Matilda, Miss Woodley, and even 
Sandford, first visiting Lady Elmwood^s grave, and bedewing it 
with their t^rs. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was on a dark evening, in the month of March, that Lady 
Matilda, accompanied by Sandford and Miss Woodley, arrived 
at Elmwood Castle, the magnificent seat of her father. Sand- 
ford chose the evening, rather to steal into the house privately^ 
than by any appearance of parade to suffer Lord Elmwood to be 
reminded of their arrival by the public prints, or by any other 
accident. Nor would he give the neighbours or servants reason 
to suppose the daughter of their Lord was admitted into his 
house in any other situation than that in which she really was 
permitted to be there. 
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As the port^ opened the gates of the avenue t6 the carriage 
that brought them, Matilda felt an awful and yet gladsome sen- 
sation, which no terms can describe. As she entered the door 
of the mansion this sensation increased — and as she passed 
along the spacious hall, the splendid staircase, and many stately 
apartments, wonder, with a crowd of the tenderest, yet most 
afflicting sentiments, rushed to her heart. She gazed with 
astonishment! she reflected with still more. 

"And is my father the master of thi^ house?" she cried — 
"and was my mother once the mistress of this castle?" Here 
tears relieved her from a part of that burden which was before 
insupportable. 

"Yes," replied Sandford, "and you are the mistress of it 
now till your father arrives." 

"Good Heaven!" exclaimed she, "and will he ever arrive? 
And shall I live to sleep under the same roof with my father ?" 

"My dear," replied Miss Woodley, "have not you been 
told so?" 

"Yes," said she; "but though I heard it with extreme plea- 
sure, yet the expectation never so forcibly affected me as at this 
moment. I now feel, as the reality approaches, that to be ad- 
mitted here, is kindness enough : I do not ask for more — I am 
now convinced, from what this trial makes me feel, that to see 
my father would occasion emotions I could not perhaps sur- 
Vive. 

ITie next morning gave to Matilda more objects of admira- 
tion and wonder, as she walked over the extensive gardens, 
groves, and other pleasure grounds belonging to the house. 
She, who had never been beyond the dreary ruinous places 
which her deceased mother had made her residence, was natu- 
rally struck with amazement and delight at the grandeur of a 
seat which travellers came for miles to see, nor thought their 
time mispent. 

There was one object, however, among all she saw, which 
attracted her attention above the rest, and she would stand for 
hours to look at it. This was a whole-length portrait of Lord 
Elmwood, esteemed a very capital picture, and a perfect likeness. 
To this picture she would sigh and weep ; though, when it was 
first pointed out to her, she shrunk back with fear, and it was 
some time before she dared venture to cast her eyes completely 
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upon it. Iq the features of her father she was proud to discern 
the exact mould in which her own appeared to have been mo- 
delled; yet Matilda's person, shape, and complexion were so 
extremely like what her mother's once were, that at the first 
glance she appeared to have a still greater resemblance of her 
than of her father : but her mind and manners were all Lord 
Elmwood's; softened by the delicacy of her sex, the extreme 
tenderness of her heart, and the melancholy of her situation. 

She was now in her seventeenth year : of the same age, 
within a year and a few months, of her mother when she first 
became the ward of Dorriforth. She was just three years old 
when her father went abroad, and remembered something of 
bidding him farowell; but more of taking cherries from his 
hand, as he pulled them from the tree to give to her. 

Educated in the school of adversity, and inured to retire- 
ment from her infancy, she had acquired a taste for all those 
amusements which a recluse life afibrds. She was fond of 
walking and riding; was accomplished in the arts of music and 
drawing, by the most careful instructions of her mother ; and 
as a scholar, she excelled most of her sex, from the pains which 
Sandford had taken with that part of .her education, and the 
superior abilities he possessed for the task. 

In devoting certain hours of the day to study with him, others 
to music, riding, and such harmless recreations, Matilda's time 
never appeared tedious at Elmwood Castle, although she re- 
ceived and paid no one visit : for it was soon divulged in the 
neighbourhood upon what stipulation she resided at her father's, 
and studiously intimated that the most prudent and friendly 
behaviour of her true friends would be, to take no notice what- 
ever that she lived among them ; and as Lord Elmwood's will 
was a law all around, such was the consequence of that will, 
nown, or merely supposed. 

k Neither did Miss Woodley regret the want of visiters, but 
found herself far more satisfied in her present situation than 
her most sanguine hopes could have formed. She had a com- 
panion whom she loved with an equal fondness with which she 
had loved her deceased mother ; and frequently, in this charm- 
ing habitation, where she had so often beheld Lady Elmwood, 
her imagination represented Matilda as her friend risen from 
the grave; in her former youth, health, and exquisite beauty. 
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In peace) in content, though not in happiness, the days and 
weeks passed away, till about the middle of August, when pr^ 
parations began to be made for the arrival of Lord Elmwood. 
The week in which he was to come was at length fixed, and 
some part of his retinue was arrived before him. When this 
was told Matilda, she started, and looked just as her mother at 
her age had often done, when, in spite of her love, she was con- 
scious that she had offended him, and was terrified at his ap- 
proach. Sandford, observing this involuntary emotion, put 
put his hand, and, taking hers, shook it kindly; and bade her 
(but it was not in a cheering tone) " not be afraid." This gave 
her no confidence : and she began, before her father's arrival, 
to seclude herself in the apartments allotted for her during the 
time of his stay ; and in the timorous expectation of his coming, 
her appetite declined, and she lost all her colour^ Even Miss 
Woodley, whose spirits had been for some time elated with the 
hopes she had formed, from his residence at the castle, on 
drawing near to the test, found those hopes vanished; and though 
she endeavoured to conceal it^ she was fiill of apprehensions. 
Sandford had certainly fewer fears than either; yet upon the 
eve of the day on which his patron was to arrive, he was evi- 
dently cast down. 

Lady Matilda once asked him, '' Are you certain^ Mr. Sand- 
ford, you made no mistake in respect to what Lord Elmwood 
said, when he granted my mother's request? Are you sure he 
did grant it P Was there nothing equivocal on which he may 
ground his displeasure, should he be told that I am here ? Oh, 
do not let me hazard being once again turned out of his house! 
Oh, save me from provoking him perhaps to execrate me !" 
And here she clasped her hands together with the most fervent 
petition, in the dread of what might happen. 

"If you doubt my words or my senses," said Sandford, "call 
Giffard, who is just arrived, and let him inform you : the same 
words were repeated to him as to me." 

Though from her reason, Matilda could not doubt of any 
mistake from Mr. Sandford, yet her fear^ suggested a thousand 
scruples; and this reference to the steward she received with 
the utmost satisfaction (though she did hot think it necessary to 
apply to him), as it perfectly convinced her of the folly of the 
suspicions she had entertained. , . r .. 

13 * 
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''And yet, Mr. Sandford/' said she, *^if it is so, why are you 
less cheerful than you were? I cannot help thinking but it must 
be the expected arrival of LiOrd Elmwood which has occasioned 
this change." 

'^ I don't know,'' replied Sandford, carelessly ; ** but I believe 
I am grown afraid of your father. His temper is a great deal 
altered from what it once was: he raises his voice, and uses 
harsh expressions upon the least provocation : his eyes flash light- 
ning, and his face is distorted with anger upon the dig^test 
motives : he turns away his old servants at a moment's warning, 
and no concession can make their peace. In a word, I am more 
at my ease when I am away from him ; and I really believe," 
added he with a smile, but with a tear at the same time, — " I 
really believe, I am more afraid of him in my age, than he was 
of vie when be was a boy." 

IVliss Woodley was present : she and Matilda looked at one 
another ; and each of them saw the other turn pale at this de- 
scription. 

The day at length came on which Lord Elmwood was ex- 
pected to dinner. It would have been a high gratificaticm to 
his daughter to have gone to the topmost window of the house, 
and have only beheld his carriage enter the avenue; but it was 
a gratification which her fears, her tremour, her extreme sensi- 
bility, woidd not permit her to enjoy. 

Miss Woodley dnd she sat down that day to £nner in their 
retired apartments, which were detached from the other part- of 
the house by a gallery; and of the door leading to the gallery 
they hadia key, to impede any one from passing that way, with- 
out first ringing a bell; to answer ^hich was the sole employ- 
ment of a servant, who was placed there during the Earl's resi- 
dence, lest by any accident he might chance to come near that 
unfrequented part of the house : on which occasion the man 
was to give immediate notice to his Lady,, so as she might avoid 
his presence by retiring to an inner room. 

Alaiilda ^nd Miss Woodley sat down to dinner, but did not 
dine. Sandford dined, as usual, with Lord Elmwood. When 
tea was brought. Miss Woodley asked the servant, who attended, 
ifhe had seen his Lord. The man answered, ^' Yes, madam; 
and he looks vastly weH." Matilda wept with joy to hear it. 

About nine in the evening, Sandford rang at the bell, and 
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was admitted: never had he been so welcome. Matilda hung 
upon him as if his xecent interview with her father had endeared 
him to her more than ever; and staring anxiously in his face, 
seemed to enquire of him something about Lord Elmwood, and 
something that should not alarm her. 

" Well — how do you find yourself?" iMiid he to her. 
How are you, Mr. Sandford?" she returned, with a sigh. 
Oh, very well," replied he. 

Is my Lord in a good temper?" asked Miss Woodley. 
" Yes, very well," replied Sandford, with indifference. 
'' Did he seem glad to see you?" asked Matilda. 
'' He shook me by the hand," replied Sandford. 
'* That was a sign he was glad to see you — was it not?" said 
Matilda. 

" Yes ; but he could not do less." 
" Nor more," replied she. 

" He looks very well, our servant tells us," said MissWoodley? 
'' Extremely well, indeed," answered Sandford; " and to tell 
the truth, I never saw him in better spirits." 

^' That is well," said Matilda, and sighed a weight of fears 
from her heart. 

" Where is he now, Mr. Sandford?" 

'' Gone to take a walk about his grounds, and I stole here in 
the mean time." 

'' What was your conversation during 4iiuior ?" asked Miss 
Woodley. 

'^ Horses, hay, farming, and politics." 
'' Won't you sup with him ?" 
'' I shall see him again before I go to bed." 
''And again to-morrow?" cried Matilda: "what happi- 
ness !" 

" He has visiters to-morrow," said Sandford, " coming for a 
week or two." 

" Thank Heaven," said Miss Woodley : " he will then be di- 
verted from thinking on us." 

" Do you know," returned Sandford, "it is my firm opinion, 
that his thinking of ye at present is the cause of his good 
spirits." 

"Oh, heavens!" cried Matilda, Ufting up her hands with 
rapture. 
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^' Nay, do not mistake me/' said Sandford : '^ I would not 
have you build a foundation for joy upon this surmise ; for if he 
is in spirits that you are in this house — so near him — positively 
4inder his protection — yet he will not allow himself to think it 
is the cause of his content; and the sentiments he has adopted, 
and which are now become natural to him, will remain the 
same as ever : nay, perhaps with greater force, should he sus- 
pect his weakness, as he calls it, acting in opposition to them.*' 

*' If he does but think of me with tenderness,'^ cried Matilda, 
" I am recompensed." 

*^ And what recompense would his kind thoughts be to you," 
said Sandford,'" were he to turn you out to beggary?" 

" A great deal — a great deal," she repUed. 

^' But how are you to know he has these kind thoughts, if he 
gives you no proof of them?" 

" No, Mr. Sandford; but supposing we could know them 
i^ithout proof." 

" But as that is impossible," answered he, "• I shall suppose, 
till proof appears, that I have been mistaken in my conjectures.'' 

Matilda looked deeply concerned that the argument should 
conclude in her disappointment ; for to have believed herself 
thought of with tenderness by her father, would have alone 
constituted her happiness. 

When the servant came up with something by way of supper, 
he told Mr. Sandford^ that his Lord was returned from his walk, 
and had enquired for him. Sandford immediately Hfetde his 
compai^ons good night, and left them. 

"How strange is this I" cried Matilda, when Miss Woodley 
and she were alone. "My father within a few rooms of me, 
and yet I am debarred from seeing him! Only by walking a 
few paces I could be at his feet, and perhaps receive his bless- 
ingr 

"You make me shudder," cried Miss Woodley; " but some 
spirits less timid than mine might perhaps advise you to the ex- 
periment!" 

"Not for worlds!" returned Matilda: "no counsel could 
tempt me to such temerity ; and yet to entertain the thought that 
it is possible I could do this, is a source of infinite comfort." 

This conversation lasted till bedtime, and later; for they 
sat up beyond their usdsd hour to indulge it. 
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Miss Woodley slept little, but Matilda less : she awaked re- 
peatedly during the night, and every time sighed to herself, "I 
sleep in the same house with my father! Blessed spirit of my 
^mother, look down and rejoice." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The next day the whole castle appeared to Lady Matilda 
(though she was in some degree retired from it) all tumult and 
bustle, as was usually the case while Lord Elmwood w^as there. 
She saw from her windows the servants running across the 
yards and park; horses and carriages driving \<^ith fury; all the 
suite of a nobleman ; and it sometimes elated, at other times 
depressed her. 

These impressions, however, and others of fear and anxiety, 
which her father's arrival had excited, by degrees wore off; and 
after some little time she was in the same tranquil state that she 
enjoyed before he came. 

He had visiters, who passed a week or two with him ; he 
paid visits himself for several days ; and thus the time stole 
away, till it was about four weeks from the time that he had ar- 
rived : in which long period Sandford, with all his penetration, 
could never clearly discover whether he had once called to 
mind that his daughter was living in the same house. He had 
not once named her (that was not extraordinary); consequently 
no one dared name her to him; but he had not even mentioned 
Miss Woodley, of whom he had so lately spoken in the kindest 
terms, and had said, ''he should take pleasure in seeing her 
again." From these contradictions in Lord Elmwood's be- 
haviour in respect to her, it was Miss Woodley's plan neither 
to throw herself in his way, nor avoid him. She therefore fre- 
quently walked about the house while he \vaiS in it, not indeed 
entirely without restraint, but at least with the show of liberty. 
This freedom, indulged for some time without peril, bepame at 
last less cautious ; and as no ill consequences had arisen frou\ 
its practice, her scruples gradually ceased. 
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One morning, hoi^vever, as she was crossing the large hall, 
thoughtless of danger, a footstep at a distance alarmed her, al- 
most without knowing why. She stopped for a moment, think- 
ing to return : the steps approached quicker ; and before she 
could retreat, she beheld Lord Elmwood at the oth'br end of the 
hall, and perceived that he saw her. It was too late to hesi- 
tate what was to be done: she could not go back, and had not 
courage to go on ; she therefore stood still. Disconcerted, and 
much affected at his sight (their former intimacy coming to her 
mind, with the many years, and many sad occurrences passed^ 
since she last saw him), all her intentions, all her meditated 
schemes how to conduct herself on such an occasion, gave way to 
a sudden shock : and to make the meeting yet more distressing, 
her very fright, she knew, would serve to recall more powerfully 
to his mind the subject she most wished him to forget. The 
steward was with him; and as they came up close by her side, 
Giffard observing him look at her earnestly, said softly, but so 
as she heard him, " My Lord, it is Miss Woodley." Lord Elm- 
wood took off his hat instantly, and, with an apparent friendly 
warmth, laying hold of her hand, he said, '^ Indeed, Miss 
Woodley, I did not know you ; I am very glad to see you :" 
and while he spoke, shook her hand with a cordiality which her 
tender heart could not bear ; and never did she feel so hard a 
struggle to restrain her tears. But the thought of Matilda's 
fate, the idea of awakening in his mind a sentiment that might 
irritate him against his child, wrought more forcibly than every 
other effort ; and though she could not reply distinctly, she 
replied without weeping. Whether he saw her embarrassment, 
and wished to release her from it, or was in haste to conceal 
his own, he left her almost instantly ; but not till he had en- 
treated she would dine that very day with him and Mr. Sand- 
ford, who were to dine without other company. She courtesied 
assent, and flew to tell Matilda what had occurred. After list- 
ening with anxiety and with joy to all she told, Matilda laid 
hold of that hand which she said Lord Elmwood had held, 
and pressed it to her lips with love and reverence. 

When Miss Woodley made her appearance at dinner. Sand- 
ford (who had not seen her since the invitation, and did not 
know of it), looked amazed ; on which Lord Elmwood said, 
♦♦Do you know, Sandford^ I met Misgi Woodley this morning-^ 
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and, had it not been for Giffard, I should have passed her with- 
out knowing her. — But, Miss Woodley, if I am not so much al- 
tered but that you knew me, I take it unkind you did not speak 
first/' She was unable to speak even now : he saw it, and 
changed the conversation; when Sandford eagerly joined in 
discourse, which relieved him from the pain of the former. 

As they advanced in their dinner, the embarrassment of Miss 
Woodley and of Mr. Sandford diminished ; Lord Elmwood, in 
his turn, became, not embarrassed, but absent and melancholy. 
He^ow and then sighed heavily ; and called for wine much 
oftener than he was accustomed. 

When Miss Woodley took her leave, he invited her to dine 
with him and Sandford whenever it was convenient to her: he 
s$iid, besides, many things of the same kind, and all with the 
utmost civility, yet not with that warmth with which he had 
spoken in the morning: into that he had been surprised; hi$ 
coolness was the effect of reflection. 

When she came to Lady Matilda, and Sandford had joined 
them, they talked and deliberated on what had passed. 

"You acknowledge, Mr. Sandford,^' said Miss Woodley, 
" that you think my presence affected Lord Elmwood, so as to 
make him much more thoughtful than usual: if you imagine 
these thoughts wer6 upon Lady Elmwood, I will never intrude 
again ; but if you suppose that I made him think upon his 
daughter, I cannot go too often." 

"I don't see how he can divide these two objects in his mind,'' 
replied Sandford; "therefore you must e'en visit him on, and 
take your chance, what reflections you may cause; but, be they 
what they willy time will stejil away from you that power of 
affecting him." 

She concurred in the opinion, and occasionally she walked 
into Lord Elmwood's apartments, dined, or took her coffee with 
him, as th^ accident suited; and observed, according to Sand- 
ford's prediction, that time wore off the impression her visiti^ 
first made. Lord Elmwood now became just the same before 
her as before others. She easily discerned, too, through all 
that poUtene$s which he assumed, that he was no longer the 
considerate, the forbearing character lie formerly was ; but 
haughty, impatient, imperious, and more than ever implacable^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When Lord Elmwood had been at his country seat about 
six weeks, Mr. Rushbrook, his nephew, and his adopted childt — 
that friendless boy whom Lady Elmwood first introduced into 
his uncle's house, and by her kindness preserved there — arrived 
from his travels, and was received by his uncle with all the 
marks of aflfection due to the man he thought worthy to be his 
heir. Rushbrook had been a beautiful boy, and was now an 
extremely handsome young man: he had made unusual progress 
in his studies; had completed the tour of Italy and Germany, 
and returned home with the air and address of a perfect man of 
fashion. There was, besides, an elegance and persuasion in 
his manner almost irresistible. Yet with all those accomplish- 
ments, when he was introduced to Sandford, and put forth his 
hand to take his, Sandford, with evident reluctance, gave it to 
him ; and when Lord Elmwood asked him, in the young man's 
presence, " If he did not think his nephew greatly improved ?" 
he looked at him from head to foot, and muttered, " He could 
not say he observed it." The colour heightened in Mr. Rush- 
brook's face upon the occasion ; but he was too well bred not 
to be in perfect good humour. 

Sandford saw this young man treated, in the house of Lord 
Elmwood, with the same respect and attention as if he had been 
his son; and it was but probable that the old priest would make 
a comparison between the situation of him and of Lady Matilda 
Elmwood. Before her, it was Sandford's meaning to have con- 
cealed his thoughts upon the subject, and never to have men- 
tioned it but with composure. That was, however, impossible : 
unused to hide his feelings, at the name of Rushbrook his coun- 
tenance would always change; and a sarcastic sneer, sometimes 
a frown of resentment, would force its way in spite of his resolu- 
tion. Miss Woodley, too, with all her boundless charity and 
good-will, was upon this occasion, induced to hmit their excess i 
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and they did not eKtend so far as to reach poor Rushbrook. She 
even, and in reality j did not think him handsome or engaging ii^ 
his manners ; she thought his gaiety frivolousness, his compU- 
ance affectation, and his good-humour impertinence. It was 
impossible to conceal those unfavourable sentiments entirely 
from Matilda ; for when the subject arose, as it frequently did, 
Miss Woodley's undisguised heart, and Sandford's undisguised 
countenance, told them instantly. Matilda had the understand- 
ing to imagine, that she was, perhaps, the object who had thus 
deformed Mr. Rushbrook, and frequently (though he was a 
stranger to her, and one who had caused her many a jealous 
faeartach), frequently she would speak in his vindication. 

"You are very good," said Sandford, one day to her: /'you 
like him, because you know your father loves him." 

This was a hard sentence for the daughter of Lord Elmwood 
to hear, to whom her father^s love would have been more pre- 
cious than any other blessing ; she, however, checked the assault 
of envy, and kindly replied,— 

"My mother loved him too, Mr. Sandford." 

" Yes," answered Sandford, "he has been a, grateful man to 
your poor mother. She did not suppose when she took him into 
the house — when she entreated your father to take him — and 
through her caresses and officious praises of him first gave him 
that power which he now possesses over his uncle ; she Uttle 
foresaw, at that time, his ingratitude, and its effects." 

"Very true," said Miss Woodley, with a heavy sigh. 

"What ingratitude?" asked Matilda. "Do you suppose Mr. 
Rushbrook is the cause that my father will not see me P Oh, do 
not pay Lord Elmwood's motive so ill a compliment." 

" I do not say that he is the absolute cause," returned Sand- • 
ford ; " but if a parent's heart is void, I would have it remain so, 
till its lawful owner is replaced. Usurpers I detest." 

^'No one can take Lord Elmwood's heart by force," rephed his 
daughter: "it must, I believe, be a free gift to the possessor ; 
and, as such, whoever has it has a right to it." 

In this manner she would plead the young man's excuse; per- 
haps but to hear what could be said in his disfavour, for secretly 
his name was bitter to her : and once she exclaimed in vexation, 
on Sandford's saying Lord Elmwood and Mr. Rushbrook were 
gone out shooting together,—- 
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'^ All thai pleasure is eclipsed which I used to take in listening 
to the report of my father's gun ; for I cannot now distinguish his 
from his parasite's." 

Sandford (much as he disliked Rushhrook), for this express- 
sion, which comprised her iaiher in the reflection, turned to Ma- 
tilda in extreme anger : but as he saw the colour rise into her 
face, for what, in the strong CeeUngs of hei* heart, had escaped 
her lips, be did not say a word ; and by her tears that followed, 
he rejoiced to see how much she reproved herself'. 

Miss Woodley, vexed to the heart, and provoked every time 
she saw Lord Elmwood and Rushbrook together, and saw the 
familiar terms on which this young man lived with his bene- 
factor, now made her visits to him very seldom. If Lord Elm- 
wood observed this, he did not appear to observe it; and though 
he received her politely when she did pay him a visit, it was 
always very coldly : nor did she suppose if she never went he 
would ever ask for her. For his daughter's sake, however, 
she thought it right sometimes to show herself before him; for 
she knew it must be impossible that, with all his apparent in- 
difference, he could ever see her without thinking for a mcmtent 
on his child; and what one fortunate thought might some time 
bring about was an object much too serious for her to overlook. 
She, therefore, after remaining confined to her own suite of 
rooms near three weeks (excepting those anxious walks she 
and Matilda stole, while Lord Elmwood dined, or before he 
rose in a morning), went one forenoon into his apartments, 
where, as usual, she found him with Mr. Sandford and Mr. 
Rushbrook. After she had sat about half an hour, conversing 
with them all, though but very little with the latter. Lord Elm- 
wood was called out of the room upon some business; presently 
after, Sandford; and now, by no means pleased with the com- 
panion with whom she was left, she rose, and was also re- 
tiring, when Rushbrook fixed his speaking eyes upon her, and 
cried, — 
■ " Miss Woodley, will you pardon me what I am going to say ?" 
'' Certainly, sir; you can, I am sure, say nothing but what I 
must forgive." Rut she made this re{Jy with a distance and a 
reserve very unlike the usual manners of Miss Woodley. 
! He looked at her earnestly, and cried, "Ah, Miss Woodley, 
you don't behave so kindly to me as you used to do." 
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"I do not understand you, sir," 3he replied, very gravely. 
** Times are changed, Mr. Rushbrook, since you were last here: 
you were then but a child." 

** Yet I love all those persons now, that 1 loved then," replied 
he; "and so I shall for ever." 

"But you mistake, Mr. Rushbrook; I was not, even then, so 
very much the object of your affections; there were other ladies 
you loved better. Perhaps you don't remember Lady Elm- 
wood. " 

" Don't I ? " cried he. " Oh ! " (clasping his hands and lifting 
up his eyes to Heaven) "shall I ever forget her?" 

That moment Lord Elmwood opened the door; the conver- 
sation, of course, that moment ended ; but confusion, at the 
sudden surprise, was on the face of both parties: he saw it, 
and looked at each of them by turns with a sternness that made 
poor Miss Woodley ready to faint; while Rushbrook, with the 
most natural and happy laugh that ever was affected, cried, 
"No, don't tell my Lord, pray. Miss Woodley." She was more 
confused than before, and Lord Elmwood turning to him, asked 
what the subject was. By this time he had invented one ; and, 
continuing! his laugh, said, " Miss Woodley, my Lord, will to 
this day protest that she saw my apparition when I was a boy; 
and she says it is a sign I shall die young, and is really much 
affected at it." 

Lord Elmwood turned away before this ridiculous speech 
was concluded ; yet so well had it been acted, that he did not 
for an instent doubt its truth. 

Miss Woodley felt herself greatly relieved ; and yet so little is 
it in the power of those we dislike to do any thing to please us, 
that from this very circumstance she formed a more unfavour- 
able opinion of Mr. Rushbrook than she had done before. 
She saw in this little incident the art of dissimulation, cunning, 
and duplicity in its most glaring shape; and detested the method 
by which they had each escaped Lord Elmwood^s suspicion, 
and perhaps anger, the more, because it was so dexterously 
managed. 

Lady Matilda and Sandford were both in their turns in- 
formed of this trait in Mr. Rushbrook's character ; and although 
Miss Woodley had the best of dispositions, and upon every oc- 
casion spoke the strictest truth, yet, in relating this occurrence. 
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she did not speak a// the truth; for every circumstance thai 
would have told to the young man's advantage literally had 
slipped her memory. 

The twenty-ninth of October arrived, on which a dinner, a 
ball, and supper, was given by Lord Elmwood to all the neigh- 
bouring gentry : the peasants also dined in the park off a 
roasted bullock; several casks of ale were distributed, and the 
bells of the village rung. Matilda, who heard and saw some 
part of this festivity from her windows, enquired the cause; but 
even the servant who waited upon her had too much sensibility 
to tell her, and answered, "He did not know." Miss Woodley, 
however, soon learned the reason, and, groaning with the pain- 
ful secret, informed her, '^Mr. Rushbrook on that day was 
come of age." 

^^My birthday was last week," repUed Matilda; but not a 
word beside. 

In their retired apartments, this day passed away not only 
soberly, but almost silently; for to speak upon any subject that 
did not engage their thoughts had been difficult, and to speak 
upon the only one that did had been afflicting. 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, their bell gently 
rung, and in walked Sandford. 

"Why are you not among the revellers, Mr. Sandford?" cried 
Miss Woodley, with an ironical sneer (the first her features 
ever wore). "Pray, were not you invited to dine with the 
company?" 

"Yes," replied Sandford; "but my head ached; and so I 
had rather come and take a bit with you." 

Matilda, as if she had seen his heart as he spoke^ clung round 
his neck and sobbed on his bosom : he put her peevishly away, 
crying, " Nonsense, nonsense ; eat your dinner." But he did 
not eat himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

About a week after this, Lord Elmwood went out two days 
for a visit ; consequently Rushbrook was for that time master of 
the house. The first morning he went a*shooting, and return- 
ing about noon, enquired ofSandford, who was sitting in the 
breakfast-room, if he had taken up a volume of plays left upon 
the table. '4 read no such things," replied Sandford, and 
quitted the room abruptly. Rushbrook then rang for his ser- 
vant, and desired him to look for the book, asking him angrily, 
''Who had been in the apartment? for he was sure he had left 
it there when he went out." The servant withdrew to enquire, 
and presently returned with the volume in his hand, and ''Miss 
Woodley^s compliments; she begs your pardon, sir: she did 
not know the book was yours, and hopes you wiir excuse the 
liberty she took." 

"Miss Woodleyl" cried Rushbrook, with surprise; "she 
comes so seldom into these apartments, I did not suppose it 
was her who had it. Take it back to her iiptantly, with my 
respects, and I beg she will keep, it." 

The man went, but returned with the book again, and, laying 
it on the table without speaking, was going away ; when Rush- 
brook, hurt at receiving no second message, said, "I am afraid, 
sir, you did very wrong when you first took this book from 
Miss Woodley." 

" It was not from her I took it, sir," replied the man : " it 
was from Lady Matilda." 

Since he had entered the house, Rushbrook had never before 
heard the name of Lady Matilda. He was shocked, confounded 
more than ever; and, to conceal what he felt, instantly ordered 
the man out of the room. 

In the mean time, Miss Woodley and Matilda were talking 
over this trifling occurrence; and, frivolous as it was, drew 
from it strong conclusions of Rushbrook's insolence and power. 
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in spite of her pride, the daughter of Lord Elmwood even wept 
at the insult she had received on this insignificant occasion ; for, 
the volume being merely taken from her at Mr. Rushbrook's 
command, she felt an insult; and the manner in which it was 
done by the servant might contribute to the offence. 

While Miss Woodley and she were upon this conversation, 
a note came from Rushbrook to Miss Woodley, wherein he en- 
treated he might be permitted to see her. She sent a verbal 
answer, "She was engaged.'' He sent again, begging she 
would name her own time. But, sure of a second denial, he 
followed the servant who took the last message ; and as Miss 
Woodley came out of her apartment into the gallery to speak 
to him, Rushbrook presented himself, and told the man to 
retire. 

"Mr. Rushbrook," said Miss Woodley, "this intrusion is un- 
mannerly ; and destitute as you may think me of the friendship 
of Lord Elmwood " 

In the ardour with which Rushbrook was waiting to express 
himself, he interrupted her, and caught hold of her hand. 

She immediately snatched it from him, and withdrew into 
her chamber. 

He followed, saying, in a low voice, " Dear Miss Woodley, 
hear me." 

At that juncture Lady Matilda, who was in an inner apart- 
ment, came out ^f it into Miss Woodley's. Perceiving a gentle- 
man, shQ stopped short at the door. 

Rushbi*ook cast his eyes upon her, and stood motionless : his 
lips only moved. " Do not depart, madam," said he, "without 
hearing my apology for being here.'* 

Though Matilda had neVer seen him since her infancy, there 
was no occasion to te>)l her who it was that addressed her: his 
elegant and youthful person, joined to the incident which had 
just occurred, convinced her it was Rushbrook. She looked at 
him with an air of surprise, but with still more of dignity. 

" Miss Woodley is severe upon me, madam," continued he : 
"she judges me unkindly; and I am afraid she will prepossess 
you with the same unfavourable sentiments." 

Still Matilda did not speak, but looked at him with the same 
air of dignity. 

"If, Lady Matilda," resumed he, "I have offended you, and 
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must quit yon without pardon, I am more unhappy than I should 
be with the loss of your father^s protection ; more forlorn than, 
when an orphan boy, your niother first took pity on me.'' 

At this last sentence, MatUda turned her eyes on Miss Woad^ 
ley, and seemed in doubt what reply she was to give. 
• Rushbrook immediately fell upon his knees. '^Oh, Lady 
Matilda/' cried he, '>if you knew the sensations of my heart, you 
would not treat me with this disdain." 

" We can only judge of those sensations, Mr. Rushbrook," 
said Miss Woodley, "by the efifect they have upon your cour 
duct ; and while you insult Lord and Lady Elmwood's daughter 
by an intrusion like this, and then ridicule her abject state by 
mockeries like these " 

He rose from his knees instantly, and interrupted her, crying, 
"What can I do? What can I say, to make you change your 
opinion of me? While LordElmwood has been at home, I 
have kept an awTul distance ; and though every mome.nt I 
breathed was a wish to cast myself at his daughter's feet, yet as 
I feared. Miss Woodley, that you were incensed against me, by 
what means was I to procure an interview but by stratagem or 
force ? This accident has given a third method, and I had not 
strength, I had not courage, to let it pass. Lord Elmwood 
will soon return, and we may both of us be hurried to town im- 
mediately. Then how, for a tedious winter, could I endure 
the reflection that I was despised, nay, perhaps, considered as 
an object of ingratitude, by the only child of my deceased be- 
nefactress?" 

Matilda replied with all her father's haughtiness, "Depend 
upon it, sir, if you should ever enter my thoughts, it will only 
be as an olyect of envy." 

" Suffer me, then, madam," said he, " 9s an earnest that you 
do not think worse of me than I merit — suffer me to be some- 
times admitted into your presence." 

She would scarce permit him to finish the period, before she 
replied, "This is the last time, sir, we shall ever meet, depend 
upon it; unless, indeed. Lord ElmwoO|d should delegate to you 
the control of my actions — his commands I never dispute." 
And here she burst into tears. 

Rushbrook walked towards the window, and did not speak 
for some time; then turning himself to make a reply, both Ma- 
li 
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tilda and Miss Woodley were somewhat surprised to see thiai 
he had shed tears himself. Having conquered them, he said, 
'^I will not offend you, madam, by remaining one moment 
longer; and I give you my honour, that, upon no pretence 
whatever, wtll I presume to intrude here again. Professions, 
I find, have no weight ; and only by this obedience to your or- 
ders can I give a proof of that respect which you inspire; and 
let the agitation I now feel convince you. Lady Matilda, that, 
with all my seeming good fortune, I am not happier than your- 
self." — And so much was he agitated while he delivered this 
address, that it was with difificalty he came to the conclusion. 
When he did, he bowed with reverence, as if leaving the pre- 
sence of a deity, and retired. 

Matilda immediately entered the chamber she had left, with- 
out casting a single look at Miss Woodley by which she might 
guess of the opinion she had formed of Mr. Rushbrook's con- 
duct. The next time they met they did not even mention his 
name; for they were ashamed to own a partiality in his favour, 
and Were too just to bring any accusation against him. 

But Miss Woodley, the day following, communicated the in- 
telligence of this visit to Mr. Sandford, who, not having been 
present and a witness of those marks of humility and respect 
which were conspicuous in the deportment of Mr. Rushbrook, 
was highly offended at his presumption; and threatened, if he 
ever dared to force his company there again, he would acquaint 
Lord Elmwood with his arrogance, whatever might be the 
event. Miss Woodley, however, assured him, she believed he 
Would have no cause for such a complaint, as the young man 
had made the most solemn promise never to commit the like 
offence; and she thought it her duty to enjoin Sandford, fill 
he did repeat it, not to mention thecircumstance even toRush- 
l>rook himself. 

Matilda could not but feel a regard 'for her father's heir, in 
return for that which he had so fervently declaredfor her: yet 
the more favou^dble her Opinion of his mind and manners, the 
more he became an objfeot of her jealousy for the affections of 
Lord Elmwood; and he was now, consequently, an object of 
greater sorrow to her than when she believed him less worthy. 
These sentiments were reserved on his part towards her: no 
jealousy intervened to bar his admiration and esteem: the 
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lieauty of her pevson, aiid grandeur of her mienynot only con- 
firmed, but improved, ike exalted idea he rhad fonmed of her 
previous to their meetings and which ;his affection to both her 
{larents had inspired. The next ^ime he saw his benefactor, he 
began to feel a new esteem and regard for him, for his daugh^ 
iter's sake; as he had at fir^t an esteem for her, op the foun- 
dation Qlf his love for Lord and Lady £lmwood. lie ga^ed with 
wonder at his unclels insensibility to ,his own thappiiiei^s, mi 
would gladly have led jhim to the jewel be c^t away, .though 
jeven his own^expulsion should have been the fatal con^qpenoe, 
4Sueh was the youthful, warm, generous, gc^teful, but unr^ct^ 
tng mind of iRushbrook. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

At^TBR this incident. Miss Woodley left her apartments less 
^frequently than before. She was afraid, though till .now :mis^ 
trust had been a stranger to her heart — she was afraid that 
duplicity might be concealed under the apparent friendship of 
Rushbrook. It did not, indeed, appear so from any pai^t of his 
late behaviour, but she was apprehensive for the fate. of 04Utilda: 
<she disliked him too, and therefore she suspected him. Neair 
three weeks she had not now paid a visit to Lord Elmwood; 
and though to herself every visit was a pain, yet,as Matikja took 
.adeUght in hearing of her -father, what he said, what. he did, 
;what his attention seemed most employed on, apd.a thous^Ad 
other circumstantial informations, in which ^ndford would 
^sGOI:n to he half so iparticular, it .was a deprivjation to her, tl^at 
iMiss Woodley »did >not go qftener. Now, too, the piiddle of 
November was come, and it was ^expected :her father wqpM 
^soon quit his counti?y>seat. 

Partly, therefore, to indulge iherdbapless compapipn, ^i^ 
^partly because it was a duty. Miss 'Woodley onqe again jpaid 
Lord Elmwood a morning visit, and staid dinner. Ru^hbifpok 
was officiously polite (for that was the. epithet she; gave ;his at- 
tention in relating it to Lady Matilda) ; yet she owpqd he h^ 
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not that forward impertinence she had formerly discovered id 
him, but appeared much more grave and sedate. 
''But tell me of my father," said Matilda. 
'4 was going, my dear; but don't be concerned — don't let it 
vex you." 

**What? what?" cried Matilda, frightened by the preface. 
*' Why, on my observing that I thought Mr. Rushbrook looked 
paler 'than usual, and appeared not to be in perfect health 
(which was really the case), your father expressed the greatest 
anxiety imaginable: he said he could not bear to see him look 
^ ill, begged him, with all the tenderness of a parent, to tak^ 
the advice of a physician, and added a thousand xyther afFeci- 
tionate things." 

"I detest Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, with her eyes flash- 
ing indignation. 

"Nay, for shame!" returned Miss Woodley: "do you sup- 
pose I told you this to make you hate him P" 

"No, there was no occasion for that," replied Matilda: "my 
sentiments (though I have never before avowed them) were 
long ag6 formed : he was always an object which added to my 
unhappiness ; but since his daring intrusion into my apartments, 
he has been the object of my hatred." 

" But now, perhaps, I may tell you something to please you," 
cried Miss Woodley. 

" And what is that ?" said Matilda^ with indifference ; for the 
first intelligence had hurt her spirits too much to suffer her to 
listen with pleasure to any thing. 

"Mr. Rushbrook," continued Miss Woodley, " replied to your 
father, that his indisposition was but a slight nervous fever^ 
and he wojild defer a physician's advice till he went to London; . 
on which Lord Elmwood said, ' And when do you expect to be 
there?' — he replied, 'Within a week or two, I suppose, my 
Lord.' But your father answered^ ' I do not mean to go myself 
till after Christmas.' — * No, indeed, my Lord !' said Mr. Sand- 
ford, with surprise: * you have not passed your Christmas here 
these many years,' — ' No,' returned your father ; * but I think I 
feel myself more attached to this house at present than ever I 
did in my hfe.'" 

"You imagine, then, my father thought of me, when he said 
this ?" crie^ Matilda, eagerly. 
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•*But I may be mistaken,^' replied Miss Woodley, ^' I leave 
you to judge. Though I am sure Mr. Sandroi*d imagined he 
thought of you, for I saw a smile over bis whole face immedi- 
ately." 

" Did you, Miss Woodley ?" 

" Yes : it appeared on every feature except his lips ; those 
he kept fast closed, for fear Lord Elmwood should perceive it" 

Miss Woodley, with all her minute intelligence, did not, how- 
ever, acquaint Matilda, that Rushbrook followed her to the 
window when the Earl was out of the room, and Sandford half 
asleep at the other end of it, and enquired respectfully but an- 
xiously for her; adding, " It is n^y concern for Lady Matilda 
which makes me thus indisposed : I suffer more than she does ; 
but lam not permitted to tell her so: nor can I hope, Miss 
Woodley, that you will." She replied, "You are right, sir." 
Nor did she reveal this conversation ; while not a sentence that 
passed except that was omitted. 

When Christmas arrived, Lord Elmwood had many con- 
vivial days at Elmwood Ho\|^e; but Matilda was never men- 
tioned by one of his guests, and most probably was never 
thought of. During all those holidays, she was unusually me- 
lancholy, but sunk into the deepest dejection when she was told 
the day was fixed, on which her father was to return to town. 
On the morning of that day she wept incessantly; and all her 
consolation was, "She would go to the chamber window that 
was fronting the door through which he was to pass to his car- 
riage, and for the first time, and most probably for the last time, 
in her life behold him." 

This design was soon forgot in another:—" she would rush 
boldly into the apartment where he was, and at his feet take 
leave of him for ever : she would lay hold of his hands, clasp 
his knees, provoke him to spurn her, which would be [joy in 
comparison to this cruel indifference." In the bitterness of her 
grief, she once called upon her mother, and reproached her 
memory; but the moment she recollected this offence (which 
was almost instantaneously), she became all mildness and resig- 
nation. "What have I said ?" cried she. " Dear, dear honoured: 
saint, forgive me; and for your sake I will bear all I have to bear 
widi patience : I will not groan: I will not even sigh again ^ 
tbis task I set myself, to atone for what I have dared to utte^*'^ 
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While Lady Matilda laboured under this variety of sensatidns^ 
Misi Woodley was occtipred in bewailing, and endeavouring. t« 
ealm her sorrows ; a«d Lord Elmwood, with Rushbrook, was 
ready to set off. The Earl, however, loitered, and did not once 
seem in haste to be gone. When at East he got up to depart, 
Sandford thought he pressed his hand, and shook it with more 
warmth than ever he had done in his life. Encouraged by this 
supposition, Sandford said, "My Lord, won't you condescend to 
take your leave of Miss Woodley ?" — " Certainly, Sandford," 
replied he, and seemed glad of an excuse to sit down again. 

Impressed with the pitiable state in which she had left bia 
oiily child, Miss Woodley, when she came before Lord Elm- 
wood 'to bid him farewell, was pale, tremb&ng, and in tearsw 
Sandford, notwithstanding his patron's apparently kind humoDr^ 
xvas alarmed at the construction he must put upon her appear- 
ance, and cried, " What, Miss Woodley, are you not reeovejred 
of your illness yet?" Lord Elmwood, however, took no notice 
ef her looks: but, after wishing her her health, walked slowly 
out of the house ; turning back (recently and speaking to Sand- 
ford, or to some other person who was behind him, as if part of 
his thoughts were left behind, and he went with reluctance. ^ 

When he had quitted the room where Miss Woodley was^ 
Rushbrook, timid before her, as she had been before her bene- 
factor, went up to her, all humility, and said, "Miss Woodley, 
we ought to be friends : our concern, our devotion is paid to the 
same objects, and one common interest ahould teach us to be 
fir^enbdly." 

She made no reply. "Will you permit me to write to you. 
when I am away?" said he. " You may wish to hear of Lord 
Elmwood's health, and of what changes may take place in hi& 
resoltijtions. Will you permit me?" — At that moment a servant 
came and said, " Sir, my Lord is in the carriage, and waiting for 
you." He hastened away, and Miss Woodley was relieved 
from the pain of giving him a denial. 

No sooner was the 'travelling carriage, with all its attendants, 
out of sight, than Lady lyiatilda was conducted by Miss Wood- J 
ley from her lonely retreat, into that part of the house front 
\Vhence her father had just departed ^ and she visited every spot 
\)irhere he bad so long resided, with a pkaising curiosity^ that 
for a while diverted h^r grief, (n the breakfast and dtum^. 
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rooms, she leaned over those seats^ with a kind of filial piety, on 
livhich she was told he had been accustomed to sit And, in the 
library, she took up, with filial delight, the pen with which he 
bad been writing ; and looked with the most curious attention 
into those books that were laid upon his reading-desk. But a 
hat, lying on one of the tables, gave her a sensation beyond any 
Other she ex^p^rienced on this occasion : in that trifling article 
of his dress, she thought ^he saw himself, and held it in her 
jl^a^d with pious reverence. 

In the mean time. Lord Elmwopd and Bushbrook were pro- 
ceeding on the road, with hearts not less heavy then those which 
they had left at Elmwood House ; though neither of them could 
so well define the cause of this oppression, a;s Matilda could ac- 
tcp^nt for the w eight which oppressed hers. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Youj^o as Lady Matilda" was during the life of her another, 
neither her youth, nor the recluse state in which she hved, had 
precluded her from the notice and sohcitations of a^ nobleman 
who had professed himself her lover. Viscount Margrave had 
an estate not far distant from the retreat Lady Elmwood had 
chosen ; and being devoted to the sports of the country, he 
seldom quitted it for any of those joys which the town afforded. 
He was a young man, of a handsome person, and was, what his 
lieighbours called, " a man of spirit." He was an excellent fox- 
hunter, and as excellent a companion over his bottle at the end 
of the chase: he was prodigal of his fortune, where his plea- 
sures were concerned, and as those pleasures were chiefly social, 
his sporting companions and his mistresses (for these were al$p 
of the plural number) partook largely of his wealth. 

Two months previous to Lady Ehnwood's death, Miss Wood- 
ley and Lady IVfatilda were taking their usual walk in some 
fields and lanes near to their house, when chance threw Lord 
l^^rgrave in their way during a thuuder-stormi in which they 
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were suddenly caught ; and he had the satisfaction to convey hisi 
new acquaintances to their home in his coach, safe from the 
fury of the elements. Grateful for the service he had rendered 
them, Miss Woodley and her charge permitted him to enquire 
occasionally after their health, and would sometimes see him. 
The story of Lady Elmwood was known to Lord Margrave; and 
as he beheld her daughter with a passion such as he had been 
unused to overcome, he indulged it with the probable hope, that 
on the death of the mother, Lord Elmwood would receive his 
child, and, perhaps, accept him as his son-in*law. Wedlock was 
not the plan which Lord Margrave had ever'proposed to him- 
self for happiness ; but the excess of his love, on this new occa- 
sion, subdued all the resolutions he had formed against the 
married state ; and not daring to hope for the consummation of 
his wishes by any other means, he suffered himself to look for- 
ward to marriage as his only resource. No sooner was the 
long-expected death of Lady Elmwood arrived than he waited 
with impatience to hear that Lady Matilda was sent for and ac- 
knowledged by her father; for he meant to be the first to lay 
before Lord Elmwood his pretensions as a suitor. But those 
pretensions were founded on the vague hopes of a lover only; 
and Miss Woodley, to whom he first declared them, said every 
thing possible to convince him of their fallacy. As to the object 
of his passion, she was not only insensible but whoHy inatten- 
tive to all that was said to her on the subject : Lady Elmwood 
died without ever being disturbed with it ; for her daughter did 
not even remember his proposals so as to repeat them again, 
and Miss Woodley thought it prudent to conceal from her 
friend every new incident which might give her cause for new 
anxieties. 

When Sandford and the ladies left the North, and came to 
Elmwood House,, so much were their thoughts employed with 
other affairs, that Lord Margrave did not occupy a place ; and 
during the whole time they had been at their new abode, they 
had never once heard of him. He had, nevertheless, his whole 
mind fixed upon Lady Matilda, and had placed spies in the 
neighbourhood to inform him of every circumstance relating 
to her situation. Having imbibed an aversion to matrimony, he 
heard with but little regret that there was no prospect of her 
ever becoming her father's heir, while such an information gave 
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liim the hope of obtaining her upon the terms of a mercenary 
companion. 

Lord Elmwood's departure to town forwarded this hope; 
and, flattering himself that the humiliating state in which Matilda 
mpst feel herself in the house of her father might gladly induce 
her to sake shelter under any other protection, he boldly ad- 
vanced, as soon as the Earl was gone, to make such overture 
as his wishes and his vanity told him could not be rejected. 

Enquiring for Miss Woodley, he easily gained admittance ; 
but at the. sight of so much modesty and dignity in the person 
of Matilda, the appearance of so much goodwill, and yet such 
circumspection in her female friend, and charmed at the good 
sense and proper spirit which were always apparent in Sandford, 
he fell once more into the dread of never becoming to Lady 
Matilda any thing of more importance to his reputation than a 
husband. 

Even that humble hope was sometimes denied him, while 
Sandford set forth the impropriety of troubUng Lord Elmwood 
on such a subject at present ; and while the Viscount's penetra<* 
tion, small as it was, discovered in his fair one more to dis- 
courage than to favour his wishes. Plunged, however, too 
deep in his passion to emerge from it in haste, he meant still 
to visit, and to wait for a change to happier circumstances, when 
he was peremptorily desired by Mr. Sandford to desist from ever 
coming again. 

" And why, Mr. Sandford ?" cried he. 

^* For two reasons, my Lord. In the first place, your visits 
might be displeasing to Lord Elmwood : in the next place, I 
know they are so to his daughter.^' 

Unaccustomed to be addressed so plainly, particularly in a 
case where his heart was interested, he nevertheless submitted 
with patience ; but, in his own mind, determined how long this 
patience should continue — no longer than it served as the means 
to prove his obedience, and by that artifice to secure his better 
reception at some future period. 

On his return home, cheered with the huzzas of his jovial 
companions, he began to consult those friends what scheme was 
best to be adopted for the accomplishment of his desires. Some 
boldly advised application to the father, in defiance to the old 
priest; but that was the very last method his Lordship himself 
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approved^ as marriage must inevitably have foUowed. Loi!4 
Elmwood's consent : besides, though a peer, Lord Mar^prave 
was unused to rank with peers ; and even the formality of an 
interyiew with one oi his equals carried alsong with it a terror, 
or at least a fati^e, to a rustic lord. Others o£ his^ companiotpis 
advised seduction; but happily the Yiscouat possessed no arts of 
this kind to affiect a heart joined with such an understanding as 
Matilda^&. There were not wanting among his most favourile 
counsellors some who painted the superior triumph and gratifi- 
cation of force. Those assured him there was nothing to apr^ 
preheod under this head ; as, from the behayiour of LordEkn^ 
wood to his child, it was more than probable he would be utterly 
indifferent as to any vtofence that might be offered her. This 
last advice seemed inspired by the aid of wine; and no sooner 
had the wine freely circulated, than this wa&always the expedient 
which appeared by far the best. 

While Lord Margrave aJtomately cheridbed his hopes and his 
foars in the country, Hushbrook in town gave way to his foar^ 
only. Every day of his lifo made him more acquainted with 
the firm, unshaken temper of Lord Elmwood, and every day 
whispered more forcibly to him, thai pity, gratiiude, and friead* 
ship, strong and affectionate as these passions are,, were weak 
and cold to that which bad gained the possession of his heart: 
he doubted, but he did not long doubt, that which he felt was 
love. "And yet," said he to himself, "it is love of such a kind 
as, arising from causes independent of the object itself, can 
scarcely deserve that sacred name. Did I not love Lady Matilda 
before I beheld her? For her mother's sake I loved her, and 
even for her father's. Should I have felt the same affection for 
her had she been the child of other parents? — No. Or should 
I have felt that sympathetic tenderness which now preys upon 
my health, had not her misfortunes excited it? — No." Yet the 
love which is the result of gratitude and pity only he thought had 
little claim to rank with his ; and, after the most deliberate and 
deep reflection, he concluded with this decisive opinion — He 
should have loved Lady Matilda in whatever siate^ in whatever 
circumstances ; and that the tenderness he felt towards, her, 
and the anxiety for her happiness before he knew her, extreme 
as they were, were yet cool and dispassionate sensations, com- 
pared to those which her person and demeanour had incited \ 
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jQUid though her abkai^wled^d^ thai: by the precedmgsentimeiitsi 
his heart was softened, prepared, and moulded^ as it were, to re* 
eeive this last impression, yet the viotemte of his passion toldl 
htm that genume love^ if not the basis* on which itwaafoundedv 
had been the eertain eonseqnence. Wi/th a strict scrutiny into 
his heart he sought this knowledj^, but arrived at it^witha regret 
that ainounled to despair. 

To shield him fromi despondency, be formed in his mtndia 
thousand visions, displaying the J0y». of his union with Lady Ma- 
tilda; but her father's implacability confounded them all. Lord 
Elmwood was a man who mad« few resolutions^ but those were 
the effect of deUberattion; and as bewa^not the least eapricious 
w inconstant in his temper, they were resolutions which ao pro- 
bable event could shake. Love, which produces wonders, which 
seduces and sabdues the most determined and rigid spirits, had 
in two instances overeoane the it^xibiMty of Lord Elmwood: he 
Hiarricd Lady Ehnwood contrary to^his determination, because 
he loved; and for the sake of tUn beloved object be had, con- 
trary to his resolution, taken under his immediate care young 
Rushforook ; but the magic which once enchanted away this spi- 
rit of ifiimutabitity was no more — Lady Elmwood was no more^ 
and the charm was broken. 

As Miss Woodley was deprived of the opportunity of desir- 
ing Rushbrook not to write, when he asked her the permission, 
he passed one whole morning in the gratification oi forming 
and writing a letter to her, which he thought might possibly be 
shown to Matilda, As he dared not touch upon any of those 
circumstances in which he was the nK)st interested, this, joined 
to the respect he wished to pay the lady to whom he wrote^ 
limited his letter to about twenty lines ; yet the studious manner 
with which these were dictated, the hope that they might, and 
the fear that they might not, be seen and regarded by Lady 
Matilda, rendered the task an anxiety so- pleasing, that he could 
have wished it might have lasted for a yi^r^ and in this ten- 
dency to magnify trifles was discoverable the never^failing 
symptom of ardent love. 

A reply to this formal address was a reward he wished for 
with impatience, but be wished in vain ; and in the midst of his. 
chagrin at the disappointment, a sorrow, little thought of, oc- 
qarred, and gave him a perturbation of mind he had never 
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before experienced. Lord Elmwood propoised a 'wife to hitnv 
and in a way so assured of his acquiescence, that if RushbrookV 
life had depended upon his daring to dispute his benefactor's^ 
will, he would not have had the courage to have done so. 
There was, however, in his reply and his embarrassment some- 
thing which his uncle distinguished from a free concurrence ; 
and, looking steadfastly at him, he said, in that stem manner 
which he now almost invariably assumed, — 

^' You have no engagements, I suppose; have made no pre- 
vious promises?" 

^^ None on earth, my Lord," replied Rushbrook, candidly. 

'* Nor have you disposed of your heart ?" 

^' No, my Lord," replied he ; but not candidly, nor with any 
appearance of candour: for though he spoke hastily, it was 
rather like a man frightened than assured. He hurried'to tell 
the falsehood he thought himself obliged to tell, that the pain 
and shame might be over^ but there he was deceived; the lie 
once told was more troubleilmie than in the conception, and 
added another confusion to the first. 

Lord Elmwood now fixed his eyes upon him with a sullen 
scorn, and, rising from his chair, said, '^Rushbrook, if you have 
been so inconsiderate as to give away your heart, tell me so at 
once, and tell me the object." 

Rushbrook shuddered at the thought. 

**I here," continued the Earl, '' tolerate the first untruth you« 
ever told me, as the false assertion of a lover; and give yOu aur 
opportunity of recalling it : but after this moment it is a lie be- 
tween man and man— ^a lie to your friend and father, and I will 
not forgive it." 

Rushbrook stood silent, confused, alarmed, and bewildered in 
his thoughts. Lord Elmwood proceeded,- — 

''Name the person, if there is any, on whom you have be- 
sto^d your heart ; and though I do not give you the hope that 
I shall not censure your folly, I will at least not reproach you^ 
for having at first denied it." 

' To repeat these words in writing, the reader must condemn 
the young man that he could hesitate to own he loved, if he was , 
even afraid to name the object of his passion ; but his interro* 
gator had made the two answers inseparable, so that all evasions 
of the second, Rushbrook knew, would be fruitless, after having 
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avowed the first; and how could he confess the latter? The 
absolute orders he received from the steward on his fii*st return 
from his travels, were, ^' never to mention his daughter, any 
more than his late wife, before Lord Elmwood/' The fault of 
having rudely intruded into Lady Matilda's presence rushed also 
:upon his mind^ for he did not even dare to say by what means 
he had beheld her. But, more than all, the threatening manner 
in which t^is rational and apparently conciliating speech was ut- 
tered, the menaces, the severity which sat upon the Earl's counte- 
nance while he delivered those moderate words, might have in- 
timidated a man wholly independent, and less used to fear him 
than his nephew had been. 

^' You make no answer, sir," said Lord Elmwood, after wait- 
ing a few moments for his reply. 

" I have only to say, my Lord," returned Rushbrook, " that 
although my heart may be totally disengaged, I may yet be dis- 
inclined to marriage." 

'^May ! may! Your heart may he disengaged T repeated 
he. " Do you dare to reply to me equivocally, when I have 
asked a positive answer ?" 

" Perhaps I am not positive myself, my Lord ; but I will en- 
quire into the state of my mind, and make you acquainted with 
it very soon." 

As the angry demeanour of his uncle affected Rushbrook 
with fear, so that fear, pofwerfully (but with proper manliness) 
expressed, again softened the displeasure of Lord Elmwood ; 
and, seeing and pitying his nephew's sensibility, he now changed 
his austere voice, and said mildly, but firmly, — 

"I give you a week to consult with yourself: at the expi- 
ration of that time I shall talk with you again; and I command 
^you to be then prepared to speak, not only without deceit, but 
without hesitation." He left the room at these words, and left 
Rushbrook released from a fate which his apprehensions had 
beheld impending that momenta 

He had now a week to call his thoughts together, to weigh 
every circumstance, and to determine whether implicitly to sub- 
mit to Lord Elmwood's recommendation of a wife, or to revolt 
from it, and see another, with more subserviency to his will, 
appointed his heir. 

Undetermined how to act upon this trial, which was to decide 
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his future destiny, Hushbpook fiuffered so ^poignant an uncerv 
tainty that he became. at :Iength .ill; andi>efoDe^the«nd of the 
week'that was allotted htm for his veply/he was. confined to this 
bed in a high 'fever. iLordiElmwood was/extremeLy affected at 
his indisposition : he gave ihim .every care he icoiild bestow, and 
•even mudh of his persona] attendance. Dhis ilastifavour had a 
claim upon the young man's gratitude superior to every other 
obligation which since his infancy h^ benefactor had conferved; 
aadhe was at times so moved by those marks of ^kindness^he 
received, that he would form the intention of 'tearing fi*om his 
heart every trace that iLady Matilda 'had left there, and, as soon 
as his health would permit him, obey to ithe utmost of his 
views every wish his unde had conceived. Yet, ^igain, her 
pitiable situation presented itself to rhis ' compassion, and her 
beauteous person to his love. Divided between the claims of 
obligation tO' the father, and tender attachment to the dat^hter, 
his illness was increased by the tortures of his mind, and » he 
mice stncerdy wished for that death of which he was in danger, 
to free him from the dikmma in which his affections had in- 
volved him. 

At the time has disorder was. at the height,, andhe lay^com- 
|>Iaiaing of the violence of his fever, i Lord Elmwood, < taking his 
hand, asked him " if there was any thing he could Ao for 
him?" 

" Yes, yes, my Loid, a great ^eal,** he replied > eagerly. 

"What is it, Harry?" 

"Oh, /my Lord," replied he, "that is what I nmst not tell 

yon." 

"Defer it, then,' till you are^well," •saldLord Elmwood, afraid 
of bang surprised or «flEected by the state of his health into 
any promises >which he might hereafter find the impropriety df 
granting. 

" And-when^I •reoover,'myL0rd, you give me leave to reveal 
to you my wishes, let them be i^hat they will ?" 

His uncle hesitated; but seeing an anxiety for the answer, by 
-his raising himself upon his elbow in the bed, and staring wildly. 
Lord Eliawoodvat last said, *♦ Oertainly — yes, yes," as a child is 
. answered for its quiet. 

That Lord Elmwood could have no suspicion what the r^l 
peiiliofi was which Rushbrook meant to present him, is cer- 
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tain ; but it is certain he expected he had some request to make 
with which it might be wrong for him to comply, and therefore 
he now avoided hearing what it was : for great as his com- 
passion for him was in his present state, it was not of sufficient 
force to urge him to give a promise he did not mean to perform. 
Rushbrook, on his part, was pleased with the assurance he 
might speak when he w^s restored to health; but no sooner 
was his fever abated, and his senses perfectly recovered from 
the slight derangement his malady had occasioned, than the 
livdy remembrance of what he had hinted alarmed! him, and 
he was abashed to look his kind but awful relation m the face. 
Lord Elm^^od's cheer&lness, however, on his returning' health, 
and his undiminished attention, soon convinced him that kehad 
nothing to fear. But, alas! he found, too, that he had nothing 
to hope. As his health re-estabUshed, his wishes re^-establiriaed 
also, and with his wishes his despau*. 

Convinced by what had passed that his nq^iew had some- 
thing upon his mind which he feared to reveal, the Larl no 
longer doubted but that some youthful attachment had armed 
bim against any marriage he ^ould propose; hut' he hibd so 
taiuch pity for bis; present Ve^ state, as tt) delay that further 
enquiry, which he had threatened before his illness, to a time 
whenf his health should be entirely restored. 

It was the end of May before Rushbrook ^was able tQ;partake 
in the usual' routine of the ddy. The country "was now; pre- 
scribed him as the mesffis of complete restoration ; «nd, «s Lord 
£lmwood designed to leave London ^some time in 'June, head 
vised himto gotO'Elmwood House a week or twoheforehim. 
This advice was received with delight, and aletter^was^^setiit to 
Mr. Sandfopd topf epare for Mr. Rushbrook's arrival. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

t>uiuN6 the illness of Rushbrook, news bad been sent of hii 
danger, from the^servants in town to those at Elmwood Hoose, 
and Lady Matilda expressed compassion when she wlis told of 
it. She began to conceive, the instant she thouglist he would , 
soon die, that his visit to her had merit rather than imperti- 
nence in its design, and that he might possibly be a more de->- 
serving man than she hs^d supposed him to be. Even Sandford 
and Miss Woodley began to recollect qualifications he possess- 
ed, which they never had reftected on before ; and Miss Wood- 
ley, in particular, reproached herself that she had been so 
severe and inattentive to him. Notwithstanding the prospects 
his death pointed out to her, it was with infinite joy she heard 
he^as recovered; nor was SandfoiQ less satisfied ; for he had 
treated the young man too unkindly not to dread lest any ill 
should befall him. Rut although he was glad to hear of his re^ 
stored health, when he was informed he was coming down to 
Elmwood House for a few weeks in the style of its master, 
Sandford, with all his religious and humane principles, could 
not help conceiving, that ''if the youth had been properly pre- 
pared to die, he had been as well out of the world as in it." 

He was still less his friend when he saw him arrive with his 
usual florid complexion^ Had he come pale and sickly, Sand- 
ford had been kind to him ; but, in apparently good health 
and spirits, he could not form his lips to tell him he was '' glad 
to see him." 

On his arrival, Matilda, who for five months had been at 
large, secluded herself as she would have done upon the arrival 
of Lord Elmwood, but with far different sensations. Notwith- 
standing her restriction on the latter occasion, the residence of 
her father in that house had been a source of pleasure rather 
than of sorrow to her; but from the abode of Rushbrook she 
derived punishment alone. 
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When, from enquiries, Rushbrook found that on his approach 
MatHda had retired to her own confined apartments, the thought 
was torture to him: it was the hope of seeing and conversing 
with her, of being admitted at all times to her society as the 
mistress of the house, that had raised his spirits, and effected his 
perfect cure beyond any other cause ; and he was hurt to the 
greatest degree at this respect, or rather contempt, shown to 
him by her retreat. 

It was, nevertheless, a subject too delicate for him to touch 
upon in any one sense : an invitation for her company, on his 
part, might carry the appearance of superior authority, and an 
affected copdescension, which he justly considered the woi*st of 
all insults^ And yet, how could he support the reflection that his 
visit had placed the daughter of his benefactor as a dependent 
stranger in that house, where in reality he was the dependent, 
and she the lawful heiress. For two or three days he suffered 
the torment of these meditations, hoping that he should come to 
an explanation of all he felt by a fortunate meeting with Miss 
Woodley; but when that meeting occurred, though he ob- 
served she talked to him with less reserve than she had for- 
merly done, and even gave some proofs of the native kindness 
of her disposition, yet she scrupulously avoided naming Lady 
Matitda; and when he diffidently enquired of her health, a cold 
restraint overspread Miss Woodley's face, and she left him 
instantly. To Sandford it was still more difficult for him to 
apply; for though frequently together, they were never so- 
ciable : and as Sandford seldom disguised his feelings, to Rush- 
brook he was always severe, and sometimes unmannerly. 

In this perplexed situation, the country air was rather of de- 
triment than service to the late invalid; and had he not, Uke 
a true lover, clung fast to fancied hope, while he could perceive 
no reality but despair, he would have returned to town, rather 
than by his stay have placed in a subordinate state the object of 
his adoration. Persisting in his hopes, he one morning met 
Miss Woodley in the garden, and, engaging her a longer time 
than usual in conversation, at last obtained her promise — " She 
would that day dine with him and Mr. Sandford." Rut no 
^sooner had she parted from him, than she repented of her con- 
« sent; and upon communicating it, Matilda, for the first time in 
her life, darted upon her kind companion a look of the most 

15 
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cutting reproach and haughty resentment. Miss Woodley's 
own sentiments had upbraided her before; but she was not pre- 
pared to receive so pointed a mark of disapprobation from her 
young friend, till now duteous and humble to her as to a 
mother, and not less affectionate. Her heart was too suscep- 
tible to bear this disrespectful and contumeUous frown, from 
the object of her long-devoted care and concern; the tears in- 
stantly covered her face, and she laid her hands upon her heart, 
as if she thought it would break. Matilda was moved; but 
she possessed too much of the manly indignation of her father 
to discover what she felt for the first few minutes. Miss Wood- 
ley, who had given so many tears to her sorrows, but never, 
till now, one to her anger, had a deeper sense of this indifference 
than of the anger itself, and, to conceal what she suffered, left 
the room. Matilda, who had been till this time working at her 
needle, seemingly composed, now let her work drop from her 
hand, and sat for a while in a deep reverie. At length she rose 
up, and followed Miss Woodley to the other apartment. She 
entered grave, majestic, and apparently serene, while her poor 
heart fluttered with a thousand distressing sensations. She ap- 
proached Miss Woodley (who was still in tears) with silence; 
and, awed by her manners, the faithful friend of her deceased 
mother exclaimed, ''Dear Lady Matilda, think no more on 
what I have done; do not resent it any longer, and Fll beg your 
pardon.'' Miss Woodley rose as she uttered these last words; 
but Matilda laid fast hold of her, to prevent the posture she of- 
fered to take, and instantly assumed it herself: '' Oh, let this be 
my atonement!" she cried, with the most earnest supplication. 

They interchanged forgiveness ; and as this reconciliation 
was sincere, they each, without reserve, gave their opinion 
upon the subject that had caused the misunderstanding; and it 
was agreed an apology should be sent to Mr. Rushbrook, — 
"That Miss Woodley had been suddenly indisposed : '^ nor 
could this be said to differ from the truth, for since what had 
passed she was unfit to pay a visit. 

Rushbrook, who had been all the morning elated with the 
advance he supposed he had made in that lady's favour, was 
highly disappointed, vexed, and angry, when this apology was 
delivered ; nor did he, nor perhaps could he, conceal what he 
felt, although his unkind observer, Mr. Satidford, was present. 
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"I am a very unfortunate man I" said he, as soon as the ser- 
vant was gone who brought the message. 

Sandford cast his eyes upon- him with a look of surprise and 
contempt. 

\ "A very unfortunate man, indeed, Mr. Sandford," repeated 
he, " although you treat my complaint contemptuously." 

Sandford made no reply, and seemed above making one. 

They sat down \o dinner. Rushbrook ate scarcely any thing, 
but drank frequently : Sandford took no notice of either, but 
had a book (which was his custom when he dined with persons 
whose conversation was not interesting to him) laid by the side 
of his plate, which he occasionally looked into, as the dishes 
were removing, or other opportunities served. 

Rushbrook, just now more hopeless than ever of forming 
an acquaintance with Lady Matilda, began to give way to symp- 
toms of impatience ; and they made their first attack, by urging 
him to treat on the same level of familiarity that he himself w;?^ 
treated, Mr. Sandford, to whom he had, till now, ever behaved 
with the most profound tokens of respect. 

*' Come," said he to him, as soon as the dinner was removed, 
" lay aside your book, and be good company." 

Sandford lifted up his eyes upon him — stared in his face — 
and cast them on the book again. 

" Pshaw," continued Rushbrook, " I want a companion ; and 
as Miss Woodley has disappointed me, I must have your com- 
pany." 

Sandford now laid his book down upon the table ; but, still 
holding his fingers in the pages he was reading, said, " And why 
are you disappointed of Miss Woodley's company? When 
peoj>le expect what they have no right td hope, 'tis impertinent 
assurance to complain they are disappointed." 

'* I had a right to hope she would come," answered Rush- 
brook, *' for she promised she would." 

"Rut what right had you to ask her?" 

" The right every one has to make his time pass as agreeably 
as he can." 

** But not at the expense of another." 

" I believe, Mr. Sandford, it would be a heavy expense to 
ydli to See rtie happy : I believe it would cost you even your own 
happiness." 
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" That is a price I have not now to give," replied Sandford, 
and began reading again. v 

" What! you have already paid it away? No wonder that at 
your time of life it should be gone. But what do you think of 
my having already squandered mine?" 

'' I don't think about you," returned Sandford, without taking 
his eyes from the book. 

'^ Can you look me in the face and say that, Mr. Sandford ? 
— No, you cannot ; for you know you do think of me, and you 
know you hate me." Here he drank two glasses of wine, one 
after another. " And I can tell you why you hate me," con- 
tinued he : '' it is from a cause for which I often hate myself.^' 

Sandford read on. 

^' It is on Lady Matilda's account you hate me, and use me 
thus." 

Sandford put down the book hastily, and put both his bands 
i)y his side. 

''Yes," resumed Rushbrook, ''you think I am wronging 
her." 

" I think you insult her," exclaimed Sandford, " by this rude 
mention of her name; and I command you at your peril to 
desist." 

" At my peril! Mr. Sandford? Do you assume the autho- 
rity of my Lord Elmwood?" 

" I do on this occasion; and if you dare to give your tongue 
a freedom " 

Rushbrook interrupted him — " Why then I boldly say (and 
as her friend you ought rather to applaud than resent it) — I 
boldly say, that my heart suffiers so much for her situation that 
I am regardless of my own. I love her father — I loved her 
mother more — but I love her beyond either." 
* " Hold your Ucentious tongue," cried Sandford, " or quit the 
room." 

" Licentious! Oh, the pure thoughts that dwell in her in- 

\ nocent mind are not less sensual than mine towards her. Do 

you upbraid me with my respect, my pity for her? They are 

the sensations which impel me to speak thus undisguised, even 

to you, my open — no, even worse — my secret enemy!" 

" Insult me as you please, Mr. RusUbrook; but beware how 
you mention Lord Elmwood's daughter " 
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'' Can it be to her dishonour that I pity her ; that I wbuld quit 
the house this moment never to return, so that she supplied the 
place which I withhold from her?" 

" Go, then," cried Sandford. 

'' It would be of no use to her, or I would. But come, Mr. 
Sandford, I will dare do as much as you. Only second me, and 
I will entreat Lord Ehnwood to be reconciled — to see and own 
her." 

" Your vanity would be equal to your temerity — you entreat? 
She must greatly esteem those paternal favours which your en- 
treaties gained her! Do you forget, young man, how short a 
time it is since you were entreated for .^" 

'^ I prove that I do not, while this anxiety for Lady Matilda 
arises from what I feel on that very account." 

" Remove your anxiety, then, from her to yourself; for 
were I to let Lord Elmwood know what has now passed — - — " 

*' It is for your own sake, not for mine, if you do not." 

'' You shall not dare me to it, Mr. Rushbrook." And he rose 
from his seat. *' You shall not dare me to do you an injury. 
But, to avoid the temptation, I will never again come into your 
company, unless my friend. Lord Elmwood, be present to pro- 
tect me and his child from your insults." 

Rushbrook rose in yet more warmth than Sandford. '' Have 
you the injustice to say that I have insulted Lady Matilda?" 

^' To speak of her at all is, in you, an insult. But you have done 
more : you have dared to visit her : to force into her presence, 
and shock her with your offers of services which she scorns ; 
and with your compassion, which she is above." 

'* Did she complain to you ?" 

", She or her friend did." 

" I rather suppose, Mr. Sandford, that you have bribed some 
of the servants to reveal this circumstance." 

'' The suspicion becomes Lord Elmwood's heir." 

'* It becomes the man who Uves in a house with you." 

'^ I thank you, Mr. Rushbrook, for what has passed this day : 
it ha^ taken a weight off my mind. I thought my disinclination 
to you might perhaps arise from prejudice: this conversation 
has relieved me from those fears, and I thank you." Saying 
thi9, he calmly walked out of the room, and left Rushbrook to 
reflect on what he had been doing. 
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Heated with the wine he had drank (and which Sandford, 
engaged on his book, had not observed), no sooner was he alone, 
than he became by degrees cool and repentant. " What had 
he done ?" was the first question to himself. '' He had offended 
Sandford.'^ The man whom reason as well as prudence had 
ever taught him to respect, and even to revere. He had grossly 
offended the firm friend of Lady Matilds^, by the unreserved 
and wanton use of her name. All the retorts he had uttered 
came now to his memory -, with a total forgetfuhiess of all that 
Sandford had said to provoke them. 

He once thought to follow him and beg Us pardon; but the 
contempt with which he had been treated, more than all the 
anger, withheld him. 

As he sat forming plans how tp retrieve the opinion, ill as it 
was, which Ss^ndford formerly enfertained of him, he received a 
letter from Lord Elmwood, kipdly enquiring aftter his health, 
and sayinjg that he should be down early in the following week. 
N^ver were the friepdly expressicms of bis uncle half so welcome 
to him; for they served to soothe Im imagination, racked with 
Sandford's wratb and hi3 own ^displeasure. 



CHAPTER XUh 

« 

When Sandford acted deliberately, he always acted up to hi» 
duty: it was his duty to forgive Rushbrook, and he did so; but 
he had dcicJared he would nevter ^^be again in his. company unless 
Lord Elmwood was present;^' and with all his foi^veness he 
found an unforgiving gratification in the duty of being obUged 
to keep hi^ word. 

The ^next day Rushbrook dined alone, while Sandford gave 
his company to the ladies. Rushbrook was too proud to seek 
to conciUate Sandfordby abject .concessions; but he endeavoured 
to meet him as by accident, and meant to try what, in such a 
case, a subxAissive apology mi^t effect For two days all the 
schemes he formed on that head proved fruitless: he could never 
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procure even a sight of him. But on the evening of the third 
day, taking a lonely walk, he turned the corner of a grove, and 
saw, in the very path he was going, Sandford accompanied by 
Miss Woodley; and, what agitated him infinitely more. Lady 
Matilda was with them. He knew not whether to proceed, or 
to quit the path and palpably shun them. To one who seemed 
to put an unkind construction upon all he said and did, he knew 
that to do ehher would be to do wrong. In spite of the pro- 
pensity he felt to pass so near to Matilda, could he have known 
what conduct would have been deemed the most respectful, to 
that he would have submitted, whatever painful denial it had 
cost him. But undetermined whether to go forward, or to cross 
to another path, he still walked on till he came too nigh to 
recede : he then, with a diffidence no-t affected, but most power- 
fully felt, pulled off his hat; and, without bowing, stood re- 
spectfully silent while the company passed. Sandford walked 
on some paces before, and took no farther notice as he went by 
him, than just touching the fore part of his hat with his finger. 
Miss Woodley courtesied as she followed ; but Lady Matilda 
made a full stop, and said, in the gentlest accents, " I hope, Mr. 
Rushbrook, you are perfectly recovered." 

It was the sweetest music he had ever listened to ; and he re- 
plied, with the most reverential bow, " I am better a great deal, 
ma'am :" then instantly pursued his way, as if he did not dare 
to litter, or wait, for another syllable. 

Sandford seldom found fault with Lady Matilda; not because 
he loved her, but because she seldom did wrong. Upon this 
occasion, however, he was half inclined to reprimand her : but 
yet he did not know what to say; — the subsequent humility of 
Rushbrook had taken from the indiscretion of her speaking to 
him, and the event could by no means justify his censure. On 
hearing her begin to speak, Sandford had stopped; and as Rush- 
brook, after replying, walked away, Sandford called to her 
crossly, " Come, come along ;" but at the same time he put out 
his elbow for her to take hold of his arm. 

She hastened her steps, and did so : then, turning to Miss 
Woodley, she said, " I expected you would have spoken to Mr. 
Rtt^hbk*6ok' it might have prevented me." 

Miss Woddley replied, " I was at a loss what to do : when 
we taet formerly, he always spoke first." 
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'' And he ought now,^' cried Sandford angrily ; and then 
added, with a sarcastic smile, '^ It is certainly proper that the 
superior should be the first who speaks." 

" He did not look as if he thought himself our superior," re- 
plied Matilda. 

" No," returned Sandford ; " some people can put on what 
looks they please." 

'' Then while he looks so pale," replied Matilda, '^ and so 
dejected, I can never forbear speaking to him when we meet, 
whatever he may think of it," 

^^ And ^ere he and I to meet a hundred, iiay« a thousand 
times," returned Sandford, '' I don't think I should ever speak 
to him again." 

''Bless me! what for, Mr. Sandford?" cried Matilda; for 
Sandford, who was not a man that repeated little incidents, had 
never mentioned the circumstance of their quarrel. 

'' I have taken such a resolution," answered he; " yet I bear 
him no enmity," 

As this short reply indicated that he meant to say no more^ 
no more was asked ; and the subject was- dropped. 

In the mean time, Rushbrook, happier than he had be^i for 
months, intoxicated with deUght at that voluntary mark of civi- 
lity he had received from Lady. Matilda, felt his heart so joyous, 
and so free from every particle of malice, that he resolved, in 
the humblest manner, to make atonement for the violation of 
decoruip he had lately committed against Mr. Sandford. 

Too happy, at this time, tq suffer a mortification fi*om any 
indignities he might receive, he sent his servant to him into hia 
study, as soon as he was returned home» to beg to know '' if he 
might be permitted to wait upon him, with a message he had to 
deliver from Lord Elmwood." 

The servant returned — " Mr. Sandford desired he would 
send the message by him or the house-steward." This was 
highly affronting; but Rushbrook was not in a humour to be 
offended| and he sent again, begging he would admit him ; .but 
the answer was, " he was busy." 

Thus wholly defeated in his hopes of reconciliation, his new 
transports felt an alloy ; and the few days that remained before 
Lord Elmwood came, he passed in solitary musing, and ineffec- 
tual walks and look towards that path in which he had met Ma:- 
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tilda : she came that way no more ; indeed, scarce quitted her 
apartment, in the practice of that confinement she was to ex- 
perience on the arrival of her father. 

All her former agitations now returned. On the day he ar- 
rived she wept ; all Ihe night she did not sleep ; and the name 
of Rushbrook again became hateful to her. The Earl came in 
extremely good health and spirits, but appeared concerned to 
ilnd Rushbrook less well than when he went from town. Sand- 
ford was now under the necessity of being in Rushbrook's com- 
pany; yet he would never speak to him but when he was 
absolutely compelled, or look at him but when he could not 
help it. Lord Elmwood observed this conduct, yet he neither 
wondered nor was offended by it. He had perceived what lit- 
tle esteem Sandford had showed his nephew from his first re- 
turn: but he forgave, in Sandford^s humour, a thousand faults 
he would not forgive in any other ; nor did he deem this one of 
his greatest faults, knowing the demand upon his partiality from 
another object. 

]VIis$ Woodley waited on Lord Elmwood as formerly ; dined 
with him, and related, as heretofore, to the attentive Matilda, 
all that passed. 

About this time Lord Margrave, deprived by the season of all 
the sports of the field, felt his love for Matilda (which had been 
violent, even though divided with the love of hunting), now too 
strong to be subdued; and he resolved, though reluctantly, to 
apply to her father for his consent to their union; but writing 
to Sandford this resolution, he was once more repulsed, and 
charged, as a man of honour, to forbear to disturb the tranquil- 
Uty of the fieunily by any application of the kind. To this, Sand- 
ford received no answer ; for the p^er, highly incensed at his 
mistress's repugnance to him^ determined more firmly than ever 
to consult his own happiness alone; and as that depended 
merely upon his obtaining her, he cared not by what method it 
was effected. 

AboMt a fortnight after Lord Elmwood came into the country, 
as he was riding one morning, his horse fell with him and 
crushed his leg in so unfortunate a manner as to be at first pro- 
nounced of dangerous consequence. He was brought home in 
3k post-chaise; and Matilda heard of the accident with more 
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grief than would, perhaps, on such an occasion, Lave apper- 
tained to the most fondled child. 

In consequence of the pain he suffered, his fever was one 
night very high ; and Sandford, who seldom quitted his apart- 
ment, went frequently to his bedside, every time with the secret 
hope he should hear him ask to see his daughter : he was every 
time disappointed ; yet he saw him shake, with a cordial friend- 
ship, the hand of Rushbrook, as if he delighted in seeing those 
he loved. 

The danger in which Lord Elmwood was supposed to be was 
but of short duration, and his sudden recovery succeeded. Ma- 
tilda, who had wept, moaned, and watched during the crisis of 
his illness, when she heard he was amending, exclaimed (with 
a kind of surprise at the novelty of the sensation) — '' And this 
is joy that I feel I Oh, I never till now knew what those {per- 
sons felt who experienced joy I" 

Nor did she repine, Hke Mr. Sandford and Miss Woodley, at 
her father's inattention, to her during his malady ; for she did 
not hope like them — she did not hope he would behold her, 
even in dying. 

But, notwithstanding his seeming indifference, while his in- 
disposition ccmtinued, no sooner was he recovered so as to re- 
ceive the congratulations of his friends, than there was no one 
person he evidently showed so much satisfaction at seeing as 
Miss Woodley. She waited upon him timfcnrously^ and with 
more than ordinary distaste at his late conduct, when he put out 
his hand with thd utmost warmth to receive her, drew her to 
him, saluted her (an hcmour he had never in his ltf(6 conferred 
before), and with signs of the sincerest friendship and aSection. 
Sandford was present; and^ ever associating the idea of Ma- 
tilda with Miss Woodley^ felt his l^eart bound with a triumph it 
bad not enjoyed for many a day. 

Matilda listened with delight to the recital Miss Woodliey 
gave on ;her return, and many times while it lasted, exclaimf^, 
'' she was happy." But poor Matilda's sudden transports of 
joyy which she termed happiness^ were not made for loisg 
coBlinuance; and if she ever fou»d cause for gladness, she far 
oftaier had m^iH^es f(H* grief. 

A» Slti Sandfihrd was sitting with her and Miss Woodley one 
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evening, about a week after, a person rang al the bell, and en- 
quired for him. On being told of it by the servant, he went to 
the door of the apartment, and cried, '' Oh, is it you P Come 
in." An elderly man entered, who had been for many years 
the head gardener at Elmwood House — a man of honesty 
and sobriety, and with an indigent family of aged parents, 
children, and other relations, who subsisted wholly on the in- 
come arising from his place. The ladies, as well as Sandford, 
knew him well ; and they all, almost at once, asked, '' what was 
the matter ?" for his looks told them something distressful had 
befallen him. 

*'0h, sir," said he to Sandford, "I come to entreat your 
interest." 

^' In what, Edwards," said Sandford, with a mild voice ; for, 
wben his assistance was supplicated in distress, his rough tones 
always took a plaintive key. 

"My Lord has discharged me 'from his service," returned 
Edwards, trembling, and. the tears starting in his eyes. " I am 
undone, Mr. Sandford, unless you plead for me." 
'^ I wiU," said Sandford, "I will." 

" And yet I am almost afraid of your success," replied the 
man, " for my Lord has ordered, me out of his house this 
moment ; and though I knelt down to him to be heard, he had 
no pity." 

Matilda sighed from the bottom of her heart, and yet she 
envied this poor man who had been kneeling to her fftther. 
" Wliat was your offence ?" cried Sandford, 
The man hesitated; then, looking at Matilda, said, "rUtell 
you, sir, some other time." '^ 

"Did you name me before Lord Elmwood?" cried she, 
eagerly, and terrified. 

" No, madam," replied he ; " but I unthinkingly spoke of my 
poor lady who is dead and gone." 
Matilda burst into tears. 

"How came you to do so mad a thing P^' cried Sandford; 
and the encouragement which his looks had once given him 
now fled from his face. 

" It was unthinkingly," repeated Edwards : " I was showing 
my Lord some plans for the new walks, and told him, among 
other things, that her Ladyship had many years ago approved 
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of them. — ' Who ?' cried he.— ^Still I did not call to mincT, 
but said, 'Lady Elmwood, sir, while you were abroad.^ — 
As soon as these words were deUvered, I saw my doom in his 
looks, and he commanded me to quit his house and service 
that instant." 

'' I am afraid," said Sandford, shaking his head, '' I can do 
nothing for you." 

" Yes, sir, you know you have more power over my Lord 
than any body ; and, perhaps, you may be able to save me and 
all mine from misery." 

" I would) if I could," repUed Sandford, quickly. 
"You can but try, sir." 

Matilda was all this while bathed in tears ; nor was Miss 
Woodley much less affected. Lady Elmwood was before their 
eyes ; Matilda beheld her in her dying moments ; Miss Wood- 
ley saw her as the gay ward of Dorriforth. 

"A^k Mr. Rushbrook," said Sandford: "prevail on him 
to speak for you : he has more power than I have." 

" He has not enough, then," replied Edwards ; " for he was 
in the room with my Lord when what I have told you hap- 
pened." 

" And did he say nothii^ P" asked Sandford. 
" Yes, sir ; he offered to speak in my behalf, but my Lord 
interrupted him, and ordered him out of the room : he instantly 
went" 

Sandford, now observing the effect which this narration had 
on the two ladies, led the man to his own apartments, and there 
assured him he dared not undertake his cause ; but that if time 
or chance Aould happily make an alteration in his Lord's dis- 
position, he would be the first who would endeavour to replace 
him. Edwards was obliged to submit; and before the next 
day at noon, his pleasant house by the side of the park, his gar- 
den, and his orchard, which he had occupied above twenty 
years, were cleared of their old inhabitant, and all his wretched 
Ceunily, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

This melancholy iacident, perhaps, affecteid Matilda, and all 
the friends of the deceased Lady Elmwood, beyond any other 
that had occurred since her death. A few days after this cir- 
cumstance, Miss Woodley, in. order to divert the disconsolate 
mind of Lady Matilda (and in the hope of bvinging her some 
little anecdotes to console her for that which hjid given her so 
much pain), waited upon Lord Elmwood in his library, and bor- 
rowed some books out of it. He was now perfectly well from 
his fall, and received her with his usual poUteness,but, of course, 
not with that peculiar warmth which he had discovered when 
he received her just after his illness, Rushbrook was in the 
library at the same time : he showed her several beautiful 
prints which Lord Elmw6od had just received from London, 
and appeared anxious to entertain and give- tokens of his esteem 
and respect for her. Rut what gave her pleasure beyond any 
other attention was, that after she had taken (by the aid of Rush- 
wood) about a dozen volumes from different shelves, and had 
laid them together, saying she would send her servant to fetch 
them. Lord Elmwood went carefully to the place where they 
were, and, taking up each book, examined minutely what it was. 
One author he complained was too light, another too depress- 
ing, and put them on the shelves again; another was erroneous, 
and he changed it for a better. Thus, he warned her agauist 
some, and selected other authors, as the most cautious preceptor 
culls for his pupil, or a fond father for his darUng child. She 
thanked him for his attention to her, but her heart thanked him 
for his attention to his daughter : for as^ she had herself never 
received such a proof of his care since all their long acquaint- 
ance, she reasonably supposed that Matilda's reading, and not 
hers, was the object of his solicitude. 

Having in these books store of comfort for poor Matilda, she 
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eagerly returned with them; and in reciting every particular 
circumstance, made her consider the volumes almost like pre- 
sents from her father. 

The month of September was now arrived ; and Lord Elm- 
wood, accompanied by Rushbrook, went to a small shooting 
seat, near twenty miles distant from Elmwood Castle, for a 
week's particular sport. Matilda was once more at large ; and 
one beautiful morning, about eleven o'clock, seeing Miss Wood- 
ley walking on the lawn before the houise, she hastily took her 
hat to join her; and not waiting to put it on, went nimbly down 
the great staircase with it hanging on her arm. WTien she had 
descended a few stairs, she heard a footstep proceeding slowly 
up; and (from** that emotion she could not tell) she stopped 
short, half resolved to return back. She hesitated a sihgle in- 
stant whether she should or not — then went a few steps further, 
till she came to the second landing-place ; when, by the sudden 
winding of the staircase. Lord Elmwood ^as immediately be- 
fore her! 

She had felt something like affright before she saw him ; but 
her reason told her she had nothing to fear, as he was away. 
But now the appearance of a stranger whom she had never be- 
fore seen ; the authority in his looks, as wellas in the sound of 
his steps; a resemblance to the portrait she had been shown of 
him ; a start of astonishment which he gave on beholding her; 
but above all, her fears confirmed her that it was him. She 
gave a scream of terror ; put out her trembling hands to catch 
the balustrades for support — missed them — ^^and fell motionless 
into her father's arms. 

He caught her, iis, by the same impulse, he would have caught 
any other person falling for want of aid. Yet when he found 
her in his arms, he still held her there, gazed on her attentively, 
and once pressed her to his bosom. 

At length trying to escape the snare into which he had been 
led, he was going to leave her* on the spot virhere she fell, when 
her eyes opened, and she uttered, "Save mel" Her voice un- 
manned him. His long-restrained tears now burst fbrth, and 
seeing her relapsing into the swoon, he cried out eagerly to re- 
call her. Her name did not, however, come to his recollection 
— nor any name but this : " Miss Milner — dear Miss Milner r 
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That sound did not awaken her; and now again he wished 
to leave her in this senseless state, that, not remembering what 
had passed, she might escape the punishment. 

But at this instant GifFard, with another servant, passed by 
the foot of the stairs; on wliich Lord Elmwood called to them, 
and into GifFard^s hands delivered his apparently dead child, 
without one command respecting her, or one word of any kind ; 
while his face was agitated with shame, with pity, with anger, 
with paternal tenderness. 

As Giffard stood trembling, while he relieved his Lord from 
this hapless burden, her father had to unloose her hand from 
the side of his. coat, which she had caught fast hold of as she 
fell, and grasped so closely, it was with difficulty removed^ On 
attempting to take the hand away he trembled, faltered, then 
bade GifFard do it. 

"Who? I, my Lord! I separate you I" cried he. But re- 
collecting himself, " My Lord, I will obey your commands what- 
ever they are." And seizing her hand, pulled it with violence : 
it fell, and her father went away. 

Matilda was carried to her own apartments, laid upon the 
bed ; and Miss Woodley hastened to attend her, after listening 
to the recital of what had passed. 

When Lady Elmwood's old and affectionate friend entered 
the room, and saw her youthful charge lying pale and speech- 
less, yet no father by to comfort or soothe her, she lifted up her 
hands to Heaven, exclaiming, with a burst of tears, "And is this 
the end of thee, my poor child? Is this the end of all our hopes 
— of thy own fearful hopes — and of thy mother's supplications ? 
Oh, Lord Elmwood ! Lord Elmwood I" 

At that time Matilda started, and cried, "Where is he? Is it 
a dream, or have I seen him ?" 

" It is all a dream, my dear," said Miss Woodley. 

" And yet I thought he held me in his arms," she replied : " I 
thought I felt his hands press mine. Let me sleep and dream 
again." 

Now thinking it best to undeceive her, " It is no dream, my 
dear," returned Miss Woodley. 

"Is it not?" cried she, rising up, and leaning on her elbow. 
" Then I suppose I must go away — go for ever away." 

Sandford now entered. Having been told the news, h6 came 
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to coiddole ; but at the sight of him Matilda was terrified, and 
cried, ''Do not reproach me, do not upbraid me; I know I have 
done wrong — I know I had but one command from my father, 
and that I have disobeyed/' 

Sandford could not reproach her, for he could not speak : he 
therefore only walked to the window and concealed his tears. 

That whole day and night was passed in sympathetic grief, in 
alarm at every sound, lest it should be a messenger to pro- 
nounce Matilda's destiny. 

Lord Elmwood did not stay upon this visit above three hours 
at Elmwood House: he then set off again for the seat he had 
left, where Rushbrook still remained, and from whence his 
Lordship had merely come by accident to look over some 
writings which he wanted immediately despatched to town. 

During his short continuance here Sandford cautiously 
avoided his presence ; for he thought, in a case like this, what 
nature would not of herself effect, no art, no arguments of his 
could accomplish : to nature, then, and Providence, he left the 
whole. What these two powerful principles brought about, the 
reader will be informed, when he peruses the following letter, 
received early the next morning by Miss Woodley. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A Letter from Giffard^ Lord JElmwood*s House Steward^ 

to Miss Woodley. 

"Madam, 
"My Lord, above a twelvemonth ago, acquainted me he had 
permitted his daughter to reside in his house; but at the same 
time he informed me, the grant was under a certain restriction, 
which, if ever broken, I was to see his then determination (of 
which he also acquainted me) put in execution. In conse- 
quence of Lady Matildia's indisposition, madam, I have ventured 
to delay this notice till morning, f need not say with what 
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(concern I now give it, or mention to you, I believe, what is for- 
feited. My Lord staid but a few hours yesterday, after the 
unhappy circumstance on which I write took place; nor did I 
see him after^ till he was in his carriage : be then sent for me to 
the carriage door, and told me he should b^ back in two 4ays' 
time, and added, ' Remember your duty/ That duty, I hope, 
madam, you will not require me to explain in more direct terms. 
As soon as my Lord returns, I have no doubt but he wiU ask 
me if it is fulfilled ;, and I shajl be under tbe greatest apprehen- 
sion, should his commwds not be obeyei^. 

'4f there is any thing wanting for the convenience of your 
and Lady Ma^ilda^s departure, you h'9>ve but to order U, and it 
is at your service : I mean, likewise, any cash you m^y have 
occasion for. I should presume to add my opinion where you 
might best take up your abode; but with such advice as you will 
have from Mr. Sandford, mine would he but assuming. 

^* I would also have waited upon you, piad^un, and have de- 
livered myself the substaiice of tbis letter; but J am an old man, 
and the changes I have been witness to in my Lord's house, 
since I fip^t lived jn it, have added, I think, to my age many a 
year ; and 1 have not the strength to see you upon this occaafon. 
I loved my La4y^-rl Jove my Lord— and 1 love their ehild : 
nay, bo I am sure does my Lord himself; but there is no ac- 
couirting for his i^soJ^tions, or for the alt^^ation his disposition 
has lately undergone. 

^' I beg pardon, ipoadam, foir thi/s long ixNtrusion^ and am, and 
ever will be (while you and my Lord's daughter w*e so), ywr 
afflicted humble servant, 

"Robert Giffard. 

" Elmwood HouBe, Sept. 1«." 

When this letter was brou^^t to Miss Woodley, i^e knew 
what it contained More she opened it, and therefore took it 
with an air of resignation : yet though she guessed the momen- 
iB^ part ,of its eontents^ she dr^ded in what words it might 
be related ; and having now no essentia) good to expect, hope, 
that wiU Aevc^ tototty «9^ire, dung at this crisis to little circum- 
ManQ^; apd ^ hoped pnost Uprvently the UdvmB of the letter 
might not be harsh, but that Lord Elmwood ba4 deUvered his 
Anal sentcmoe k ecuAtle language. The e\^nt proved be had ; 
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- and, lost to every important comfort, she felt grateful to him for 
this small one. 

Matilda, too, was cheered hy this letter; for she expected 
something worse ; and one of the last lines, in which Giffard 
said he knew^' his Lordship loved her," she thought repaid her 
for the purport of the other part. 

Sandford was not so easily resigned or comforted. He walked 
about the room when the letter was shown to him — called 
it cruel^ — ^stifled his tears, and wished to show his resentment 
only ; but the former burst through all his endeavours, and he 
sunk into grief. 

Nor was the fortitude of Matilda, which came to her assist- 
ance on the first onset of this trial, sufficient to arm her, when 
the moment came she was to quit the house— her father^s house 
— ^never to see that or him again. 

When word was brought that the carriage was at the door, 
which was to convey her from all she held so dear, and she 
saw before her the prospect of a long youthful and healthful 
life, in which misery and despair were all she could discern, 
that despair seized her at once, and gaining courage from her 
sufferings, she cried,— 

"What have I to fear, if I disobey my father's commands 
once more? He cannot use me worse. I'll stay here till he 
returns — again throw myself in his way, and then I will not faint, 
but plead for mercy. Perhaps, were I to kneel to him — kneel, 
like other children to their parents — and beg his blessing, he 
would not refuse it ttie." 

" You must not try," said Sandford, mildly. 

" Who," cried she, " shall prevent my flying to my father? 
Have I another friend on earth? Have I one relation in the 
world but him ? This is the second time I have been turned 
from his house. In my infant state miy cruel father turned me 
out*, but then he sent me to a mother : now I have none ; and I 
will stay with hibi." 

Agaia the steward sent to let them know the coach was 
waiting. 

Sandford, now, with a determined countenance, went coolly 
up to Lady Matilda, and taking her hand, seemed resolved to 
lead her to the carriage. 

Accustomed to be awed by every serious look of his, she yet 
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resisted this, and cried, '< Would you be the minister of my 
father's cruelty ?" 

" Then," said Sandford solemnly to her, " farewell — from 
this moment you and I part. I will take my leave, and do you 
remain where you are — at least till you are forced away. But 
ril not stay to be driven hence; for it is impossible your father 
will suffer any friend of yours to continue here after this dis- 
obedience. Adieu." 

'^ I Ul go this moment," said she, and rose hastily. 

Miss Woodley took her at her word, and hurried her imme- 
diately out of the room. 

Sandford followed slow behind j as if he had followed at her 
funeral. 

When she came to that spot on the stairs where she? h^adm^t 
her father, she started back, and scarce knew how to pass it. 
When she had — " There he held me in his arms," said she; 
^' and I thought I felt him press me to his heart ; but I now find 
I was mistaken." 

As Sandford came forward to hand her into the coach — 
" Now you behave well," said he : " by this behaviour, you do 
not entirely close all prospect of reconciliation with your fa- 
ther." 

" Do you think it is not yet impossible?" cried she, clasping 
his hand. '^ Giffard says he loves me," continued she; '' and 
do you think he might yet be brought to forgive meP" 

" Forgive your cried Sandford. 

" Suppose I was to write to him, and entreat his forgive- 
ness?" 

^' Do not write yet," said Sandford, with no cheering accent. 

The carriage drove off; and as it went, Matilda leaned her 
head from the window, to survey Elmwood House from the 
roof to the foundation. She cast her eyes upon the gardens, 
too — upon the fish-ponds — -even the coach-houses and all the 
offices adjoining — which, as objects that she should never see 
again, she contemplated as objects of importance. > 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

RusHBRooK, tirho, at ttve^ty mUm* distanoe, covld have no 
conjecture what had passed at Eioiwood House during the short 
visit Lord Elmwood made there, went that way with his dogs 
and gun, in order to meet hiih on his retara, and accompany 
him in the chaise back. He did so : and getting into the carriage, 
told him eagerly die sport he had had during the day; laughed 
at an aoieident that had befallen one of his dogs; and for some 
time did not perceive but tikaA. his unde was perfectly attentive. 
At length, observing he answered mora negligently than usual 
to what he said, Rushbrook turned his eyes quickly upon hhut 
and cried, — 

** My Lord, are you net wdl?" 

" Yes ; perfectly well^ I thank you, Riahbrook,''— and he 
leaned back against the carriage. 

** I thought, sir,'' returned Rushibrtfok, *^ you spoke languidly 
-^ beg yovr pardon." 

^' I have the headache a Iktie," answered he : dien taking off 
his hat, brushed the dust from it; and, as he pnt it on again, 
fetched a mofst heavy sigh, which M sooner had escaped him, 
Ihan to drown its sound, he said briskly, — 

** And so you tell me yeu have hiA good sport io-day i^ 

^' ^ my Lord ; I saod but indtffin*ent" 

^* True^ 90 yo«i did. Bid tbe man Mve fa&terz it ^w31 be 
iwfk before we'get home. 

'' Ydu wia 6h<M to-mortow, my LordP 

" Certainly.'* 

'< How does Mt. Sandfo^d do, sir?" 

" I did not see him " 

'' Not see Mr. Sandford, my Lord! But he was out, I sup- 
pose; for they did not expect you at ^Imwood House." 

« No, they did not." 

In such conversation Rushbrook and bis uncle continued to 
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the end of their journey. Dinner was then immediately served, 
and Lord Eknwood appeared-mndi in his usual spirits; at least, 
not suspei^ing any cause for their abatement, Rushbrook did 
not observe any alteration. 

Lord Elmwood went, however, earlier to bed than ordinary, 
or rather to his bed-chamber ; for though he retired some time 
before his nephew, when Rushhrook passed his chamber- door 
it was open, and he not in bed, but sitting in a musing posture, 
as if he had forgot to shut it. 

When Rushbrook's valet came to attend his master, he said 
to him, — 

'* I suppose, sir, you do not know what has happened at the 
castle." 

" For Heaven's sake, whatP'' cried Rushbrook. 

** My Lord has met Lady Matilda,*' replied the man. 

" How ? Where ? What's the consequence ?" 

'' We don't know yet, str ; but all the servants suppose her 
Ladyship wUl not be suffered to remain there any longer." 

'^ They all suppose wrong," rekirned Rushbrook, hastily: ^^my 
Lord loves her, I am certain, and this event may be the happy 
means of his treating her as his child from this day." 

The servant smSed, and shook his head. 

** Why, what more do you know ?" 

'* Nothing more than I have told you^ sir, except that his 
Lordship took no kind <^ notice of her Ladyship that appeared 
like love." 

Rushbrook was^^ all uneasiness and anxiety to know the parti-* 
culars of what had passed ; and now Lord Elmwood's inquietude, 
which he had but slightly noticed before, came full to his ob- 
servation. He was going to ask more questions ; but he re- 
collected that Lady Matilda's misfortunes were too sacred to be 
talked of thus familiarly by the servants of the family : besides, 
it was evident this man thought, and but natura^, it might not 
be for his master's interest the father and the daughter should 
be united; and therefore would give to ail he said the opposite 
Colouring. 

In spite of his prudence^ however, and his delicacy towards 
Matilda, Rushbrook could not let his valet leave him till he had 
enquired, and learned all the drcumstantial account, of what 
had happened ;' except, indeed, the order received by Giffard, 
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which being given after Lord Ehnwood was in his carriage, and 
in concise terms, the domestics ^who attended him (and from 
whom this man had gained his inteliigence) were unacquainted 
with it. 

When the servant had left Rushbrook alone, the perturbation 
of his mind was so great, that he was at length undetermined 
whether to go to bed, or to rush into his uncle's apartment, and 
at his feet beg for that compassion upon his daughter which he 
feared he had denied her. But then, to what peril would he 
not exppse. himself by such a step? Nay, he might, perhaps, 
even injure her whom he wished to serve; for if his uncle was 
at present unresolved whether to forgive or to resent this dis- 
obedience to his commands, another's interference might enrage 
and precipitate him on the latter resolution. 

This consideration was so weighty, it resigned Rushbrook to 
the suspense he was compelled to endure till the morning, when 
he flattered himself, that by watching every look and motion of 
Lord Elmwood, his penetration would be able to discover the 
state of his heart, and how he meant to act. 

But the morning came, and he found all his prying curiosity 
was of no avail : Lord Elmwood did not drop one word, give 
one look, or use one action that was not customary. 

On first seeing him, Rushbrook blushed at the secret with 
which he was entrusted : then, as he gazed on the Earl, con- 
templated the joy he ought to have known in clasping in his 
arms a child like Matilda, whose tenderness, reverence, and duty 
had deprived her of all sensation at his sight ; which was, in 
Rushbrook's mind, an honour that rendered him superior ta 
what he was before. 

They were in the fields all the day as usual : Lord Elmwood 
now cheerful, and complaining no more of the headache. Yet^ 
once being separated from his nephew, Rushbrook crossed 
over, a stile into another field, and found him sitting by the side 
of a bank, his gun lying by him, and himself lost in thought. 
He rose on seeing him, and proceeded to the sport as hefore. 

At dinner, he said he should not go to Elmwood House the 
next day, as he had appointed, but stay where he was three or 
fopr days longer. From these two small occurrences, Rush- 
brook would fain have extracted something by which to judge 
the state of his mind ; but upon the test that was impossible ; 
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}ie had caught him so musing many a time before; and as to 
his prolonging his stay, that might arise from the sport : or, 
indeed, had any thing more material swayed him, who could 
penetrate whether it was the effect of the lenity, or the severity, 
he had dealt towards his child ; whether his continuance there 
was to shun her, or to shun the house from whence he had 
banished her? 

The three or four days for their temporary abode being 
passed, they both returned together to Elmwood House. Rush- 
brook thought he saw his uncle's countenance change as they 
entered the avenue ; yet he did not appear less in spirits ; and 
when Sandford joined them at dinner, the Earl went with his 
usual attention to him, and (as was his custpnpi. after apy sepa- 
ration) put out his hand cheerfully to take his. Sandfojrd said, 
*'How do you do, my Lord ?" cheerfully in return; but put 
both his hands into his bosom, and walked to the other side of 
the room. Lord Elmwood did not seem to observe this affront ; 
nor was it done as an affront ; it was merely what poor Sandr 
ford could not help; for he felt that he could not shake hands, 
with him. 

Rushbrook soon learned the news that Matilda was gone; 
and Elmwood House was to him a desert — he saw there no 
real friend of hers, except poor Sandford, and to him Rush- 
brook knew himself now more displeasing than ever : and all 
his overtures of atonement he, at this time, found more and 
more ineffectual. Matilda was exiled ; and her supposed tri- 
umphant rival was, to Sandford, odious beyond what he had. 
ever been. 

In alleviation of their banishment. Miss Woodley, with her 
charge, had not returned to their old retreat; but were gone to 
a farm-house, not farther than thirty miles from Lord Elm- 
wood's. Here, Sandford, with little inconvenience, visited 
them ; nor did his patron ever take notice of his occasional ab- 
sence: for ^s he had before given his daughter, in some mea- 
sure, to his charge, so honour, delicacy, and the common ties of 
duty, made him approve, rather than condemn, his attention to 
her. 

Though Sandford's frequent visits soothed Matilda, they could 
not comfort her ; for he had no consolation to bestow that was 
suited to her mind ; her father having given no one token of 
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regret for wbat be hnd dmie. He bftd even enquired sternly of 
G^ard, on his returning borne, — 

'< If Miss WeocOey bad left the bouse.'' 

The steward, guessing the whole of his meaning, answered, 
** Yes, my Lord; and all your commands in that respeet have 
been obeyed." 

He replied, *' I am satisfied ;'' and, to the grief of die old 
man, be appeared fieidly so. 

To the ferm-faOHsej the place of Matilda's residence, there 
caiHe besides SaiidlG^, another visiter for less welcome — Vis- 
count Mai^ave. He bad beard with surprise, and stffl greater 
)oy, that Lord tlhnwood had once more closed bis doors against 
his daiigtoer. bi this, her discarded state, he no longer bur- 
dened ti^ lively imagination with the dull thoughts of marriage, 
but once more formed the barbarous design of making her bis 
mistress^ 

Ignorant off a certain decorum which attended all Lord Elm- 
wood's actions, be suspected that his child might be in want ; and 
^n acquaintance with the worst part of her se:i informed him, 
that relief from poverty was the sure bargain for his success. 
With these hopes he again paid Miss Woodley and her a visit; 
but the coldness of the former, and the haughtiness of the latter, 
still kept kim at a distance, and again made trim fear to give 
one aHasion to bis purpose: but he returned home, resolved to 
write what he durst not speak. He did so — he offered bis ser- 
vices, his purse, bis bouse : they were rejected with disdain, axtd 
a stronger probibition than ever given to bis visits. 



CHAPTER XLVL 



Lord Elmwp»d bad now allowed Rusbbrook a long vacation, 
in respect to his answer upon the subject of marriage ; and the 
young man vainly imagined his intentions upon that subject were 
entirely given up. One morning, however, as be was with him 
in the library, — 
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'' HeUry,^' said his uncle, wtdi a pause at the beginntiig of his 
speech, which indicated that he was going to say something of 
importanee, — ^* Henry — ^yon have not forgot the discourse I had 
with you a little time previous to your illness?" 

Henry paused too— for he wished to have forgotten it — but 
it wiB too strongly impressed upon his memory. Lord Etmwood 
resumed, — 

" What I equivocating again, sir? Do you remember it, or 
do you not?" 

" Yes, my Lord, I do," 

^^ And are you prepared to give me an answer?" 

Rushbrook paused again. 

*' In our former conversation," continued the Earl, " I gave 
you but a week to determine: there has, I think, el^s^ since 
that time half a year." 

" About as much, sir." 

** Then surely you have now macte up your mind?" 

^' I had done that at first, my Lord, if it had met with your 
concurrence." 

" You wished to lead a bachelor's life, I think you said?" 

Rushbrook bowed. 

" Contrary to my will ?" 

'' No, my Lord, I wished to have your approbation." 

'^ And you wished for my approbation of the very opposite 
thing to that which I proposed ? But I am iK>t surprised : such 
is the gratitude of the world ; and such is yours." 

" My Lord, if you doubt my gratitude—-—:" 

" Give me a proof of it, Harry, and I will doubt no fonger." 

" Upon every other subject but this, my Lord, Heaven is my 
wkness that your desires-^^ — " 

Lord Elmwood interrupted him : '' I understand you : upon 
every other subject, but the only one which my content requires, 
you are re^dy to obey me. I thank you." 

*' My Lord, do not torture me with this suspicion : it is so 
contrary to my deserts, that I cannot bear it." 

" Suspicion of your ingratitude 1 you judge toafevourably of 
my opinion — it amounts to certainty." 

" Then to convince you, sir, I am not ungrateful — ^tell me 
who the lady is you have chosen for me, and here I give you 
my word, I will sacrifice all my future prospects of happiness*— 
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all, for which I would wish to live — and become her husband 
as soon as you shall appoint." 

This was spoken with a tone so expressive of despair, that 
Lord Elmwood replied, — 

'^ And while you obey me, you take care to let me know it 
will cost you your future peace. This is, I suppose, to enhance 
the merit of the obligation — but I shall not accept your acquies- 
cence on these terms." 

" Then, in dispensing with it, I hope for your pardon." 

'^ Do you suppose, Rushbrook, I can pardon an offence, the 
sole foundation of which arises from a spirit of disobedience ? 
for you have declared to me your affections are disengaged. 
In our last conversation did you not say so ?" 

^' At^ first I did, my Lord: but you permitted me to consult 
my heart more closely ; and I have since found that I was mis- 
taken." 

'' You then own you at first told me a falsehood, and yet have 
all this time kept me in suspense without confessing it." 

" I waited, my Lord, till you should inquire " 

^' You have then, siri waited too long," and the fire flashed 
from his eyes. 

Rushbrook now found himself in that perilous state that ad- 
mitted of no medium of resentment, but by such dastardly con- 
duct on his part as would wound both his truth and courage ; 
and thus, animated by his danger, he was resolved to plunge 
boldly at once into the depth of his patron^s anger. 

'' My Lord," said he (but he did not undertake this task with- 
out sustaining the trembling and convulsion of his whole frame), 
— " My Lord — waving for a moment the subject of my marriage 
— permit me to remind you, that whet I was upon my sick bed 
you promised, that on my recovery you would liftten to a petition 
I should offer to you," 

" Let me recollect," replied he. " Yes; I do remember 
something of it. But J said nothing to warrant any improper 
petition." 

'* Its impropriety was not named, my Lord." 

" No matter, — that you must judge of, and answer for the 
consequences." 

"I would answer with my life, willingly; but I own that I 
shrink from your displeasure." 
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•' Then do not provoke it." 

*' I have already gone too far to recede; and you would of 
course demand an explanation, if I attempted to stop here." 
"I should." 

'^ Then, my Lord, I am bound to speak; but do not inter- 
rupt me : hear me out, before you banish me from your presence 
for ever." 

'^ I will, sir," replied he, prepared to hear something that 
would excite his resentment, and yet determined to hear with 
patience to the conclusion. 

*' Then, my Lord," cried Rushbrook, in the greatest agitation 
of mind and body, " your daughter " 

The resolution Lord Elmwood had taken (and on which he 
bad given his word to his nephew not to interrupt him) imme- 
diately gave way. The colour rose in his face, his eye darted 
lightning, and his hand was lifted up with the emotion that word 
had created. 

*' You promised to hear me, my Lord," cried Rushbrook, 
" and I claim your promise." 

He now suddenly overcame his violence of passion, and stood 
silent and resigned to hear him; but with a determined look, 
expressive of the vengeance that should ensue. ' 

" Lady Matilda," resumed Rushbrook, " is an object that 
wrests from me the enjoyment of every blessing your kindness 
bestows. I cannot but feel myself as her adversary — as one 
who has supplanted her in your affections— who supplies her 
place while she is exiled, a wanderer, and an orphan." 

The Earl took his eyes from Rushbrook during this last sen- 
tence, and cast them on the floor. 

"If I feel gratitude towards you, my Lord," continued he, 
" gratitude is innate in my heart; and I must also feel it to- 
wards her who first introduced me to your protection." 

Again the colour flew to Lord Elmwood^s face, and again he 
could hardly restrain himself from uttering his indignation. 

" It was the mother of Lady Matilda," continued Rushbrook, 
" who was this friend to me ; nor will I ever think of marriage, 
or any other joyful prospect, while you abandon the only child 
of my beloved patroness, and load me with rights which belong 
to her." 

Here Rushbrook stopped: Lord Elmwood was s^nt too,.|pr 
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near half a minute ; but still his countenance continued fixed 
with his unvaried resolves. 

After this long panse, the Earl said with composure, which 
denoted firmness, '* Have you finished, Mr. Rushbrook ?^' 

'' All that I dare to utter, my Lord ; and I fear I have already 
said too much.^' 

Rushbrook now trembled more than ever, and looked pale as I 
death ; for the ardour of speaking being over, he waited his sen- 
tence with less constancy of mind than he expected he should. 

^' You disapprove my conduct, it seems," said Lord Elmwood; 
^' and in that you are but like the rest of the world ; and yet, 
among all my acquaintance, you are the only one who has dared 
to insult me with your opinion. And this you have not done 
inadvertently, but willingly and deliberately. Rut as it has been 
my fate to be used ill, and severed from all those persons to 
whom my soul has been moft attached, with less regret I can 
part from you than if this were my first trial." 

There was a truth and a pathetic soiind in the utterance of 
these words that struck Rushbrook to the heart ; and he beheld 
himself as a barbarian, who had treated his benevolent and only 
friend with insufierable liberty — void of respect for those cor- 
roding sorrows which had embittered so many years of his life, 
and in open violation of his most peremptory commands. He 
felt that he deserved all he was going to suffer, and he fell upon 
his knees ; not so much to deprecate the doom he saw impend- 
ing, as thus humbly to acknowledge it was his due. 

Lord Elmwood, irritated by this posture, as a sign of the pre- 
sumptuous hope that he might be forgiven, suffered now his 
anger to burst all bounds; and, raising his voice, he exclaimed 
with rage, — 

*' Leave my house, sir. Leave my house instantly, and seek 
some other home." 

Just as these words were begun, Sandford opened the library 
door, was witness to them, and to the imploring situation of 
Rushbrook. He stood silent with amazement. 

Rushbrook arose, and feeling in his mind a presage that he 
might never firom that hour behold his benefactor more, as be 
bowed in token of obedience to his commands, a shower of 
tears covered his face ; but Lord Elmwood, unmoved, fixed liis 
eyf s upon him, which pursued him with enraged looks to the 
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^id of the room. Here he had to pass Sandford ; who, for the 
first time in his life, took hold of him by the hand, and said to 
Lord Ebawood, '' My Lord, what's the maUerP*' 

*' That ungrateful villain,'' cried he, <' has dared to insult me. 
Leave my house this moment, sir.'' 

Rushbrook made an effort to go, but Sandford i$till held his 
hand ; and meekly said to Lord Elmwood, — ' 

** He is but a boy, my Lord, and do not give him die pu- 
nishment of a man." 

Rushbrook now snaitched his hand from Sandford's, and direw 
it with himself upon his neck, where he indeed sobbed like a boy. 

^ You are both in league," exclaimed Lord Elmwood. 

'*Do you suspect me of partiality to Mr. Ruj^brook?" said 
' Sandford, advancing nearer to the Earl. 

Rushbrook had now gained the point of remaining in the 
ro(Nai; but the hope that privil^e inspired (wh3e he still har^ 
boured all the just apprriiensions for his fisUie), gave Urth, periiaps, 
to a more exquisite sensation of pain than despair would have 
done. He stood silent — confounded ; — hoping that he was for- 
given — ^fearing that he was not. 

As Sandford cqpproSched utiA nearer to Lord Elmwood, he 
continued, ^< No, my Lord ; I know you do not suspect me of 
partiality to Mr. Rushbrook. Has any part of my behaviour ever 
discovered it ?" 

" You now, then, only interfere to irritate me." 

" If that were the case," returned Sandford, " there have 
been occasions when I might have done it more effectually; — 
when my own heart-strings were breaking, because I would not 
irritate, or add to what you suffered." 

'* I am obliged to you^ Mr, Sandford," he returned mildly 
and thankfully. 

^^ And if, my Lord, I have proved «iy merit in a late for- 
bearance, reward me for it now ; an€ tak€ this young man from 
^ depth of sorrow in whidh I see be is «unk, jmi say you 
^^dcmhim." 

Lord Ellmwood made no answer ; and llushlnneok, drawkig 
^ong infer^ioes of hope from liis silence, ikfted up l»s eyes 
item Ae grouiid, Mid ventured to look in his face e he found it 
serene io l^hat it had been, but stiU strongly marked wilh agi- 
ia/6on. He east his eyes away again, in sbasaetand confosioii. 
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On which his uncle said to him, " I shall postpone the exact" 
ing of your obedience to my late orders, till you think fit once 
more to provoke them ; and then, not even Sandford shall dare 
to plead your excuse/^ 

Rushbrook bowed. 

" Go, leave the room, sir." 

He instantly obeyed. 

Then Sandford, turning to Lord Elmwood, shook him by the 
hand, and cried, " My Lord, I thank you — I thank you very 
kindly, my Lord : I shall now begin to think I have some weight 
with you." 

^' You might, indeed, think so, did you know how much I 
have pardoned." 

" What was his offence, my Lord?" 

'^ Such as I would not have forgiven you, or any earthly being 
besides himself ; but while you were speaking in his behalf, I 
recollected there was a gratitude so extraordinary in the hazards 
he ran, that almost made him pardonable." 

''I guess the subject, then," cried Sandford ; '' and yet I could 
not have supposed " 

^' It is a subject we cannot speak on, Sandford ; therefore let 
us drop it." 

At these words the discourse concluded. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

To the relief of Rushbrook, Lord Elmwood that day dined 
from home, and he had not the confusion to see him s^ain till 
the evening. Previous to this, Sandford and he met at dinner; 
but as the attendants were present, nothing passed on either side 
respecting the incident in the morning. Rushbrook, from the 
peril which had so lately threatened him, was now in his per- 
fectly cool and dispassionate senses; and notwithstanding the 
real tenderness which he bore to the daughter of his benefactor, 
he was not insensible to the comfort of .finding himself once 
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more in the poi^session of all those enjoyments he had forfeited, 
and for a moment lost. 

As he reflected on this, to Sandford he felt the first tie of ac- 
knowledgment; but for his compassion, he knew he should have 
been, at that very time of their meeting at dinner, away from 
Elmwood House for ever, and bearing on his mind a still more 
painful recollection, — the burden of his kind patron^s continual 
displeasure. Filled with these thoughts, all the time of dinner, 
he could scarce look at his companion without tears of gratitude; 
and whenever he attempted to speak to him, gratitude choked 
his utterance. 

Sandford, on his part, behaved just the same as ever ; and to 
show he did not wish to remind Rushbrook of what he had done, 
he was just as uncivil as ever. 

Among other things, he said, ^^ He did not know Lord Elm- 
wood dined from home; for if he had, he should have dined in 
his own apartment." 

Rushbrook was still more obliged to him for all this; and the 
weight of obligations with which he was oppressed made him 
long for an opportunity to relieve himself by expressions. As 
soon, therefore, as the servants were all withdrawn, he began, — 

" Mr. Sandford, whatever has beei^ your opinion of mcy I 
take pride to myself, that in my sentiments towards you I have 
always distinguished you for that humane, disinterested cha- 
racter, you have this day proved." 

''Humane and disinterested," replied Sandford, '' are flattering 
epithets, indeed, for an old man going out of the world, and who 
can have no temptation to be otherwise." 

" Then suffer me to call your actions generous and compas- 
sionate, for they have saved me " 

" I know, young man," cried Sandford, interrupting him, 
" you are glad at what I'have done, and that you find a grati- 
fication in telling me you are; but it is a gratification I will not ' 
indulge you with : therefore, say another sentence on the subject, 
and" (rising from his seat) " I '11 leave the room, and never 
come into your company again, whatever your uncle may say 
to it." 

Rushbrook saw by the solemnity of his countenance he was 
serious, and positively assured him he would never thank him 
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more; opi which Sandford took his seat agatn, but lie still 
frownedy and it was many minutes before he conquered his ill- 
humomr. As his countenance became less sour, Rushbrook-feU 
from some general topics he had eagerly started in order to ap- 
pease him, and said, 

*^How hard is it to restrain conversation from the sobject of 
our thoughts! And yet amidst our dearest friaads, aiid among 
persons who have the same dispositions and sentiments as our 
own, their minds, too, fixed upon the self-same objects, this 
constraint is practised ; and thus society, which was meant for 
one ofour greatest blessings, becomes insipid, nay, often more 
wearisome than solitude." 

'^ I think, young man,? replied Sandford, ^^ you have made 
pretty free with your speech to-day, and ought not to complain 
of the want of toleration on (hat score.'* 

^' I do complain,'^ replied Rnshbrook ; ^' lor if toleraticm were 
more frequent, the favour of obtaining it would be less.'' 

^' And your pride, I suppose, is above receiving a fovonr." 

^^ Never from those I esteem ; and to convince you of it, I 
wish this moment to request a favour of you.'' 

'* I dare say I shall refuse it. However, what is it?^' 

^ Permit me to speak to you upon the subject of Lady Ma- 
tUda." 

Sandford made no answer, consequently did iiot forbid him; 
and he proceeded, — 

'* For her sake — as I suppose Lord Elmwood may have told 
you^ — ^^I fliis morning rasWy threw mysrff into the predicament 
from whence you released me : for her saJce I have suffered 
nrndi ; for her sake I have hazarded a great desd, and am still 
ready to hazard more." 

"But for your own sake, do not," i^etumed Sandford, dryly. 

** You may laugh at "fliese sentiments as romantic, Mr. Sand- 
ford; but if Ihey are, to me they are nevertheless natural." 

•* Btrt of what service are tfeey to be either to her or to your- 
s(-irP» 

**' To me they are painful, and to her would be but imper- 
tinent, were she to know them." 

^ I "sha'nH infform her of them ; so do not trotftle yourself (o 
cafOtion me against it." 
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*** I was not going — you know I was not— but I was going to 
say, that from no one so well as from you could she be told my 
sentiments without the danger of receiving offence.'^ 

*' And what impression do you wish to give her, from her 
becoming acquainted with them?" 

^* The impression that she has one sincere friend ; that upon 
every occurrence in life there is a heart so devoted to all she 
feels, that she never can suffer without the sympathy of another; 
or can ever command him and aH his fortunes, to unite for her 
welfare, without his ready, his Immediate compliance.'* 

'^ And do you imagine that any of your professions, or any 
of her necessities, would ever prevail upon her to put you to the 
trial?" 

" Perhaps not." 

'^ What, then, are the motives which induce you to wish her 
to be told of this ?" 

Rushbrook hesitated. 

*^ Do you think," continued Sandford, '^ the intelligence will 
give her any satisfaction ?" 

" Perhaps not" 

" Will it be of any to yourself?" 

« The highest in the worid." 

*' And so all you have been urging upon this occasion is, at 
last, only to please yourself." 

" You wrong my meaning : it is her merit which inspires me 
with the desire of being known to her : it is her sufferings, her 
innocence, her beauty -" 

Sandford stared ; Rushbrook proceeded : " It is her " 

** Nay, stop where you are," cried Sandford : " you are ar- 
rived at the zenith of perfection in a woman, and to add one 
qualification more would be an anti-climax." "^ 

"Oh," cried Rushbrook, with warmth, "Moved her before 
I ever beheld her." 

"Loved her!" cried Sandford, with marks of astonishment: 
"you are talking of what you did not intend." 

"I am, indeed," returned he, in concision: "I fell by acci- 
dent on the word love." 

"And by the same accident stumbled on the word beauty; 
and thus by accident am I come to the truth of all yotir pro- 
fessions." * 

17 
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Rushbrook knew thai he loved; and though his affsction had 
sprung from the most laudable motives, yet was he ariiiaiiied 
of it as of a vice : he rose, he walked about the room, and he 
did not look Sandford in the face for a quarter of an honr. 
Sandford, satisfied that he had judged rightly, and yet nnwiUmg 
to be too hard upon a passion which he readily believed must 
have had miany noble virtues for its foundation, now got up 
and went away, without saying a word in censure, though not 
a word in approbation. 

It was in the month of October, and just dark at the time 
Rushbrook was left alone, yet in the agitation of his mind, 
arising from the subject on which he had been talking, he foimd 
it impossible to remain in the house, and therefore walked into 
the fields. But there was another instigation more powerful 
than the necessity of walking : it was the allurement of passing 
along that path where he had last seen Lady Matilda; and 
where, for the only time, she had condescended to speak to him 
divested of haughtiness, and with a gentleness that dweh upon 
his memory beyond all her other endowments. 

Here he retraced his own steps repeatedly, his whole imagi- 
nation engrossed with her idea, till the sound of her father^s 
carriage returning from his visit roused hnn firom the delusion 
of his trance, to the dread of the embarrassment he should 
endure on next meeting him. He hoped Sandford mif^t be 
present; and yet he was now almost as much ashamed of seeing 
him as his uncle, whom he had so lately offended. 

Loath to leave the spot where he was, as to enter the house, 
he remained there, till he considered it would be ill manners, 
in his present humiliated situation, not to show himself at the 
usual supper hour, which was now nearly arrived. 

As he laidihis hand upon the door of the apartment to open 
it, be was sorry to hear by Lord Elmwood's voice he was in 
the room before him; for there was something much mote con- 
spicuously distressing in entering where he already was, than 
had his uncle come in after hkn. He found himself, however, 
re-assured, by overhearing the Earl lai^h, and speak in a tone 
^pressive of the utmost good humour to Sandford, who was 
with him. 

Yet again, he felt all the awkwardness of his own situation; 
but, making one courageous effort, opened the door and «q- 
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tered. Lord Elmwood bad been away half tbe day, bad dined 
abroad, and it was necessary to take some notice of bis return. 
Rusbbrook, therefore, bowed bumUy; and, wbat was more to 
bis advantage, he looked fainnbly. His uncle made a slight 
return to tbe salutation, but continued tbe recital be bad begun 
to Sandibrd; then sat down to tbe supper-table — supped — and 
passed the whole evening without saying a syllable, or even 
casting a look, in rememhruiee of what bad passed in the 
morning. Or, if there was any token that showed he remem- 
bered the circumstance at att, it was tbe putting his gla^ to 
his nephew's, when Rushbrook called for wine, and drinking at 
tbe time he did. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

The repulse Lord Margrave received did not diminish tbe 
ardour of his punmit ; for as be was no longer afraid of resent- 
ment from the Earl, whatever treatnient his daughter might 
receive, he was determined the anger of Lady Matflda, or of 
her female firiend, should not impede bis pretensions. 

Having taken this resolution, he laid the plan of an open vio- 
lation of laws both human and divine; and be determined to 
bear away that prize by force, which no art was likely to pro- 
cure. He concerted with two of bis favourite companions ; but 
their advice was, " One struggle more of fair means." This 
was totally against bis inclination ; for be had much rather have 
encountered the piercing cries of a female in the last agonies of 
distress, than tbe fatigue of her sentimental harangues, or ele- 
gant reproofs, such as be bad the sense to understand, but not 
tbe capacity to answer. 

Stimulated, however, by bis friends to one more trial, in 
spiie of tbe format dismission be had twice received, be in- 
truded another visit on Lady Matilda at tbe farm. Provoked 
beyond bearing at such unfeeling assurance, Matilda refused to 

17* 
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come into the room where he was, and Miss Woodley alone 
received him, and expressed her surprise at the little attention 
he had paid to her explicit desire. 

"Madam," replied the nobleman, "to be plain with you, I 
am in love." 

"I do not the least doubt it, my Lord," replied Miss Woodley: 
"nor ought you to doubt the truth of what I advance, when I 
assure you, that you have not the smallest reason to hope your 
love will be returned ; for Lady Matilda is resolved never to 
listen to your pisussion." 

"That man," he replied, '*is to blame, who can relinquish 
his hopes upon the mere resolution of a lady." 

"And that lady would be wrong," replied Miss Woodley, 
"who should intrust her happiness in the care of a man who 
can think thus meanly of her and of her sex." 

"I think highly of them all," he replied; "and to convince 
you in how high an estimation I hold her in particular, my 
whole fortune is at her command." 

"Your entire absence from this house, my Lord, she would 
consider as a much greater mark of your respect.'' 

A long conversation, as uninteresting as the foregoing, en- 
sued, when the unexpected arrival of Mr. Sandfordput an end 
to it. He started at the sight of Lord Margrave; but the Vis- 
count was much more affected at the sight of him. 

"My Lord," said Sandford boldly to him, "have you received 
any encouragement from Lady Matilda to authorise this visit?" 

"None, upon my honour, Mr. Sandford; but I hope you 
know how to pardon a lover ! " 

" A rational one I do; but you, my Lord, are not of that class 
while you persecute the pretended object of your affection." 

" Do you call it persecution that I once offered her a share 
of my title and fortune; and even now, declare my fortune to 
be at her disposal ? " 

Sandford was uncert^dn whether he understood his mean- 
ing; but Lord Margrave, provoked at his ill reception, felt a 
triumph in removing his doubts, and proceeded thus : — 
' " For the discarded daughter of Lord Elmwood cannot expect 
the same proposals which I made, while she was acknowledged 
and iu(der the protection of her father." 
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"What proposals, then, my Lord ? " asked Sandford, hastily. 

"Such,*' replied he, *'as the Duke of Avon made to her 
mother." 

Miss Woodley quitted the room that instant. But Sandford, 
who never felt resentment but against those in whom he saw 
some virtue, calmly replied, — 

"My Lord, the Duke of Avon was a gentleman, a man of ele- 
gance and breeding; and what have you to offer in recompense 
for your defects in qualities like these P" 

"My wealth," replied he, " opposed to her indigence." 

Sandford smiled, and answered, — 

" Do you suppose that wealth can be esteemed, which has 
not been able to make you respectable P What is it makes 
wealth valuable P Is it the pleasures of the table ; the pleasure 
^of living in a fine house, or of wearing fine clothes P These are 
pleasures a lord enjoys but in common with his valet. It is the 
pleasure of being conspicuous which makw'riches desirable ; 
but if we are conspicuous only for our vice and folly, had we 
not better remain in poverty P " 

" You are beneath my notice." 

"I trust I shall continue so; and that your Lordship will 
never again condescend to come where I am." 

"A man of rank condescends to mix with any society, when 
a pretty woman is the object." 

" My Lord, I have a book here in my pocket, which I am 
eager to read : it is an author who speaks sense and reason. 
Will you pardon the impatience I feel for such company, and 
permit me to call your carriage P" 

Saying this, he went hastily and beckoned to the coachman. 
The carriage drove up, the door was opened, and Lord Mar- 
grave, ashamed to be exposed before his attendants, and con- 
vinced of the inutility of remaining any longer where he was, 
departed. 

Sandford was soon joined by the ladies; and the conversa- 
tion falling, of course, upon the nobleman who had just taken 
his leave, Sandford unwarily exclaimed, " I wish Rushbrook 
had been here." 

" Whop" cried Lady Matilda. 

" I do believe," said Miss Woodley, " that young man has 
some good qualities." 
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*' A great many/' retunied SaadforH, miitteriiigly. 

*^ Happy young man!'' cried Matilda : ^^ he is beloved by all 
those i^hose affection it would be my choice to possess, beyond 
any other blessing this word could bestow.'* 

'' And yet I question if Rushbrook be happy," said Saiidford. 

** He cannot be otherwise," returned Matilda, *^ if he is a mao 
of understanding/' 

^' He does not want understanding neither," replied Sandford, 
" although he has certainly many indiscretions." 

'^ But which Lord Ebnwood, I suppose," said Matilda, '^ looks 
upon with tenderness." 

*^ Not upcm all his fiaults," answ^ed Sandford; *'for I have 
seen him in very dangerous circumstances with your father." 

'' Have you, indeed?" cried Matilda : *^ Aen I pity him." 

" And I believe," said Miss Woodley, '* that from his heart 
he compassionat&^ou. Now, Mr. Sandford," continued she,. 
" though this is* V^ first time I ever heard you speak in his 
favour (and I once thought as differently of Mr. Busbrook as 
you can do), yet now I will venture to ask you, whether you 
do not think he wishes Lady Matilda much happier than she is?'* 

^' I have heard him say so," answered Sandford. 

'< It is a subject," returned Lady Matilda, which I did not 
imagine you, Mr. Sandford, would have permitted him to have 
mentioned lightly in your presence." 

'^ Lightly! Do you suppose, my dear, we turned your situa- 
tion into ridicule P" 

'' N(^, sir ; but there is a sort of humiliation in the grief to 
which I am doomed that ought surely to be treated with the 
h^hest degree of delicacy by my friends." 

" I don't know on what point you fi^ real delicacy; but if it 
consists in sorrow, the young man gives a proof he possesses it^ 
for he shed tears when I last beard him maiition your name." 

'^ Lhave more cause to weep at the mention of his." 

^^ Perhaps so; but let me tell you. Lady Matilda, that your 
father might have preferred a more unworthy object." 

'^ Still had he been to }ne," she cried, '^ an object of envy. 
And as I frankly confess my envy of Mr. Bushbrook, I hope 
you will pardon my malice, which is, you know, but a conse- 
quent crime." 

The subject now turned again upon Lord Margrave; and all 
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of them bemg firmly persuaded this last receptk>ti would put an 
end to every further iatrusion from him, they treated his pre- 
tensions, and bimseU^ with the contempt they inspired, but not 
with the caution that was requisite. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The next morning, early, Mr. Sandford returned to Eimwood 
House, but with his spirits depressed, and his heart overcharged 
with sorrow. He had seen Lady Matilda, the object of his 
vkut ; but he had beheld her considerably altered in her looks 
and in her healtii. 3he was become very thin ; and instead of 
the vivid bloom that used to adorn her cheeks, her whole com- 
plexion was of a deadly pale; her countenance no longer ex* 
pressed hope of fear, but a fixed melancholy : she shed no tears, 
but was all sadness. He had beheld this, and he had heard her 
insulted by the licentious proposals of a nobleman, from whom 
there was no satisfaction to be demanded, because she had no 
friend to vindicate her honour. 

Rushbrook, who suspected where Sandford was gone, and 
imagined he would return on the following day, took his morn- 
ing's ride, so as to meet him on the road, at the distance of a 
few miles from the castle ; for, since his perilous situation with 
Lord Eimwood, he was so fiilly convinced of the general phi- 
lanthropy of Sandford's character, that in spite of his churlish 
manners he now addressed him, free from that reserve to which 
his rough behaviour had formeriy given birth. And Sandford, 
on his part, believing he had formed an illiberal opinion of 
Lord Elmwood's heir, though he took no pains to let him know 
diat his opinion was changed, yet resolved to make, him resti- 
tution upon every occasion that o£fered. 

Their mutual greetings, when they met, were unceremo- 
nious, but cordial ; and Rushbrook turned his horse and rode 
back with Sandford : yet intimidated by his respect and tender- 
ness for Lady Matilda, rather than by fear of the rebuffs of his 
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oompanion, he had not the courage to name her, till the ride 
was just finished, and they came within a few yards of the 
house. Incited then by the apprehension he mi{^t dot S0014 
again enjoy so fit an opportunity, he said, — 

"Pardon me, Mr. Sandford, if I guess where you have been, 
and if my curiosity forces me to enquire for Miss Woodley's 
and Lady Matilda's health." 

He named Miss Woodley first, to prolong the time before he 
mentioned Matilda; for though to name her gave him extreme 
pleasure, yet it was a pleasure accompanied by confusion and 
pain. 

" They are both very well,'* replied Sandford : " at least they 
did not complain they were sick.'' 

" They are not in spirits, I suppose?" said Rushbrook. 

" No, indeed,** replied Sandford, shaking his head. 

"No new misfortune has happened, I hope?'' cried Rush- 
brook ; for it was plain to see Sandford's spirits were unusually 
cast down. 

"Nothing new," returned he, "except the insolence of a 
young nobleman." 

"What nobleman?" cried Rushbrook. 

" A lover of Lady Matilda's," replied Sandford. 

Rushbrook was petrified. "Who? what lover, Mr. Sand- 
ford? Explain." 

They were now arrived at the house ; and Sandford, without 
making any reply to this question, said to the servant who took 
his horse, " She has come a long way this morning: take care 
of her." 

This interruption was torture to Rushbrook, who kept close 
to his side in order to obtain a further explanation; but Sand- 
ford, without attending to him, walked negligently into the hall, 
and, before they advanced many steps, they were met by Lord 
Elmwood, 

All further information was put an end to for the present. 

" How do you do, Sandford," said Lord Ehnwood, with ex- 
treme kindness, as if he thanked him for the journey which, it 
was likely, he suspected he had been taking. 

" I am indi£ferently well, my Lord," replied he, with a face of 
deep concern, and a tear in his eye, partly in gratitude for. his 
patron's civility, and partly in reproach for his cruelty. 
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It wad not now till the evening that Rushbrook had an oppor-. 
tunity of renewing the conversation which had been sa painfully 
interrupted. 

In the evening, no longer able to support the suspense into 
which he was thrown, without fear or shame, he followed 
Sandford into his chamber at the time of his retreating, and 
entreated of him, with all the aniuety he suffered, to explain 
his allusion when he talked of a lover, and of insolence to Lady 
Matilda. 

. Sandford, seeing his emotion, was angry with himself that he 
had inadvertently mentioned the circumstance; and putting on 
an air of surly importance, desired, if he had any business with 
him, that he would call in the morning. 

Exasperated at so unexpected a reception, and at the pain of 
his disappointment, Rushbrook replied, ''He treated him cruelly; 
nor would he stir out of his room, till he had received a satis- 
factory answer to his question.'' 

" Then bring your bed," replied Sandford, " for you must 
pass your whole night here." 

He found it vain to think of obtaining any intelligence by 
threats : he therefore said, in a timid and persuasive manner, — 

'' Did you, Mr. Sandford, hear Lady Matilda mention my 
name ?" 

"Yes,** replied Sandford, a little better reconciled to him. 

"Did you tell her what I lately declared to you ?" he asked, 
with still more dii&dence. 

" No," replied Sandford. 

"It is very well, sir," returned he, vexed to the heart, yet 
again wishing to soothe him. 

" You certainly, Mr. Sandford, know what is for the best : 
yet I entreat you will give me some further account of the no- 
bleman you named." 

"I know what is for the best," replied Sandford, "and I 
won't." 

Rushbrook bowed, and immediately left the room. He went 
apparently submissive : btit the moment he showed this sub- 
mission, he took the resolution of paying a visit himself to the 
£arm at which Lady Matilda resided ; and of learning, either 
from Miss Woodley, the people of the house, the neighbours, 
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or perhaps from Lady Matilda's own lips, the seeret wldoh the 
obstinacy of Sandford had withheld. 

He saw all the dangers of this undertaking ; but none ap- 
peared so great as the danger of losing her he loved, by the 
influence of a rival ; and though Sandford bad named ^' inso*- 
lence/' he was in doubt whether what had appeared so to him 
was so in reality, or would be so considered by her. 

To prevent the cause of his absence being suspected by Lord 
Elmwood, he immediately called his groom, ordered his horse^ 
and giving those servants concerned a strict charge of secrecy, 
with some frivolous pretence to apologise for his not being 
present at breakfast (resolving to be back by dinner),, be set off 
that night, and arrived at an inn about a mile from the farm at 
break of day. 

The joy he felt when he found himself so near to the beloved 
object of his journey, made him thank Sandford in his heart for 
the unkindness which had sent him thither. But new diffi- 
culties arose, how to accomplish the end for which he came. 
He learned from the people of the inn, that a lord, widi a fine 
equipage, had visited at the fiirm ; but who he was, or for what 
purpose he went, no one could inform him. 

Dreading to return with his doubts tmsatisfied, and yet afrud 
of proceeding to extremities that might be construed into pre- 
sumption, he walked disconsolately (ahnost distractedly) across 
the fields, looking repeatedly at his watch, and wishing the time 
would stand still till he was ready to go back with his errand 
completed. 

Every field he passed brought him nearer to the house on 
which his imagination was fixed ; but how, without forfeiting 
every appearance of that respect which he so powerfully felt, 
could he attempt to enter it? He saw the indecorum, resolved 
not to be guilty of it, and yet walked on till be was within but a 
small orchard of the door. Could he then retreat P He wmhed 
he could ; but he found that he had proceeded too far to be any 
longer master of himself. The time was urgent: he must 
either behold her, and venture her displeasure, or by diffidence 
during one moment, give up all his hopes, perhaps, for ever. 

With that same disregard to consequences which actuated 
him when he dared to supplicate Lord Elmwood in his 
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daughter's behalf, he at length went eagerly to the door and 
rapped. 

A servant came: he asked to '' speak with Miss Woodiey, if 
she was quite alone." , 

He was shown into an apartment, and Miss Woodiey entered 
to him. 

She started when she beheld who it was ; but as he did not 
see a frown upon her face, he caught hold of her hand, and said, 
persuasively,**- 

^^ Do not be offended with me. If I mean to offend you, may 
I forfeit my life in atonement.'' 

Poor Miss Woodiey, glad in her soUtude to see any one 
from' Elmwood House, forgot his visit was an offence, till he put 
her in mind of it: she then said, with some reserve,— 

"Tell me the purport of your coming, sir, and perhaps I may 
have no reason to complain." 

" It was to see Lady Matilda," he replied, " or to hear of her 
health. It was to offer her my services — it was. Miss Woodiey, 
to convince her, if possible, of my esteem." 

" Had you no other method, sir ?" said Miss Woodiey, with 
the same reserve. 

" None," replied he, " or with joy I should have embraced it; 
and if you can inform me of any other, tell me, I beseech you, 
instantly, and I will immediately be gone, and pursue your di- 
rections." 

Miss Woodiey hesitated. 

** You know of no other means, Miss Woodiey?" he cried. 

" And yet I cannot commend this," said she. 

" Nor do I. Do not imagine, because you see me here, that I 
approve of my visit ; but, reduced to this necessity, pity the mo- 
tives that have urged it." 

Miss Woodiey did pity them; but as she would not own that 
she did, she could think of nothing else to say. 

At this instant a bell rung from the chamber above. 

" That is Lady Matilda's bell," said Miss Woodiey: " she is 
coming to take a short walk. Do you wish to see her P" 

Though it was the first wish of his heart, he paused, and said, 
" Will you plead my excuse?" 

As the flight of stairs was but short, which Matilda had to 
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Gome down, she was in the room with Miss Woodley and Mr. 
Rushbrookjustas that sentence ended. 

She had stepped beyond the door of the apartment, when, 
perceiving a visiter, she hastily withdrew. 

Rushbrook, animated, though trembling at her presence, 
cried, " Lady Matilda, do not avoid me, till you know that I de- 
serve such a punishment'' 

She immediately saw who it was, and returned back with a 
proper pride, and yet a proper politeness in her manner. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said she : " I did not know you;. 
I was afraid I intruded upon Mis» Woodley and a stranger.'' 

^' You do not then consider me as a stranger. Lady Matilda? 
And that you do not, requires my warmest acknowledgments." 

She sat down, as if ^ercome by ill spirits and iH health. 

Miss Woodlev now asked Rushbrook to sit ; for iiU now she 
had not. 

'' No, madam," replied he, with confusion ; ^' not unless Lady 
Matilda gives me permission." 

She smiled, and pointed to a chair; and all the kindness which 
Rushbrook during his whole life had received from Lord Elm- 
wood never inspired half the gratitude which this one instance 
of civiUty from his daughter excited. 

He sat down with the confession of the obligation upon every 
feature of his face. 

''I am not well, Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, languidly; 
^^ and you must excuse any want of etiquette at this house." 

'' While you excuse me, madam, what can I have to com- 
plain of?" 

She appeared absent while he was speaking, and turning 
to Miss Woodley, said, '^ Do you think I had better walk to- 
day?" 

' " No, my dear," answered Miss Woodley : " the ground is 
damp, and the air cold." 

'' You are not well, indeed. Lady Matilda," said Rushbrook, 
gazing upon her with the most tender respect. 

She shook her head; and the tears, without any eflfort either 
to impel or to restrain them, ran down her face. 

Rushbrook rose from his seat, and, with an accent and man- 
n^er the most expressive, said, '* We are cousins. Lady Matilda : 
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in our infancy we were brought up together : we were beloved 
by the same mother ; fostered by the same father " 

" Oh, oh!" cried she, interrupting him with a tone which in- 
dicated the bitterest anguish. 

'' Nay, do not let me add to your uneasiness," he resumed, 
''while I am attempting to alleviate it. Instruct me what I can 
do to show my esteem and respect, rather than permit me, thus 
unguided, to rush upon what you may construe into insult and 
arrogance." 

Miss Woodley went to Matilda, took her hand, then wiped 
the tears from her eyes, while Matilda reclined against her, 
entirely regardless of Rushbrook^s presence. 

" If I have been in the least instrumental to this sorrow" — 
said Rushbrook, with a face as much agitated as his mind. 

" No " said Miss Woodley, in a low voice, "you have not — 
she is often thus." 

"Yes," said Matilda, raising her head; "I am frequently so 
weak, that I cannot resist the smallest incitement to grief. But 
do not make your visit long, Mr. Rushbrook," she continued ; 
"for I was just then thinking, that should Lord Elmwood hear 
of this attention you have paid me, it might be fatal to you." 
Here she wept again, as bitterly as before. 

"There is no probability of his hearing of it, madam," Rush- 
brook repUed ; " or if there was, I am persuaded that he would 
not resent it; for yesterday, when I am confident he knew that 
Mr. Sandford had been to see you, he received him on his re- 
turn with unusual marks of kindness." 

" Did he P" said she ; and again she lifted up her head, her 
eyes for a moment beaming with hope and joy. 

"There is something which we cannot yet define," said Rush- 
brook, '•' that Lord Elmwood struggles with ; but when time 
shall have eradicated " 

Before he could proceed further, Matilda was once more sunk 
into despondency, and scarcely attended to what he was saying. 

Miss Woodley, observing this, said, " Mr. Rushbrook, let it 
be a token we shall be glad to see you hereafter, that I now use 
the freedom to beg you will put an end to your visit." 

"You send me away, madam," returned he, "with ihe 
warmest thanks for the reception you have given me; and this 
last assurance of your kindness is beyond any other favour you 
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could have bestowed. Lady Matilda,'' added he, ''suffer me to 
take your hand at parting, and let it be a testimony that you ac- 
knowledge me for a relation." 

She put out her band, which he knelt to receive, bat did not 
raise it to his lips. He held the boon too sa<»*ed; and looking 
earnestly upon it, as it lay pale and wan in his, he breathed OQie 
sigh over it, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER L. 

Sorrowful and affecting as this interview had been. Rush- 
brook, as he rode home, reflected upon it with the most itt<H*di- 
nate delight ; and had he not seen decline of health in the looks 
and behaviour of Lady Matilda, his felicity had been unbounded. 
Entranced in the happiness of her society, the thought of his 
rival never came once to his mind while he was widi her: a 
want of recollection, however, he by no means regretted, as her 
whole appearance contradicted every suspicion he could possi- 
bly entertain, that she favoured the addresses of any man living; 
and had he remembered, he would not have dared to name the 
. subject. 

The time ran so swiftly while he was away, that it was beyond 
the dinner hour atElmwood House when he returned. Heated, 
his dress aiid his hair disordered, he entered the dining-room 
just as the dessert was put upon the table. He was confounded 
at his own appearance, and at the falsehoods he should be 
obliged to fabricate in his excuse: there was yet that which 
engaged his attention, beyond any circumstance relating to 
himself — the features of Lord Elmwood — ^of which his daughter's, 
whom he had just beheld, had the most striking resemblance ; 
though hers were softened by sorrow, while his were made 
austere by the selfsame cause. 

" Where have you been P" said his uncle, with a firown. 

"A chase, my lord — I beg your pardon — but a pack of dogs 
I unexpectedly met." For in the hackneyed art of lying without 
injury to any one, Rushbrook, to his shame, was profidmit. 
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His excuses were received, and the subject ceased. 

During his absence that day, Lord Elmwood had called Sand- 
ford apart, and said to him, that as the malevolence which he 
once observed between him and Rushbrook had, he perceived, 
subsided, he advified him, if he was a well-wisher to the young 
matn, to sound his heart, and counsel him not to act against the 
will of his nearest relation and friend. '* I myself am too hasty ,*' 
oontinued Lord Elmwood ; ^' and, unhappily, too much deter- 
mined upon what I have once (though, perhaps, rashly) said, 
to speak upon a topic where it is probable I shall meet with op- 
position. You, Sandford, can reason with moderation. For 
after all that I have done for my nephew, it would be a pity to 
forsake him at last; and yet, that is but too likely, if he should 
provoke me to it." 

*' Sir," replied Sandford, " I will speak to him." 

''Yet," added Lord Elmwood, sternly, ''do not urge what yOu 
say for my sake, but for his own : lean part from him with ease, 
but he may then repent; and, you know, repentance always 
comes too late with me." 

" My Lord, I will exert all the efforts in my power for his 
welfare. But what is the subject on which he has refused to 
comply with your desires ?" 

" Matrimony — have not I told you ?" 

"Not a word." 

" I wish him to marry, that I may then conclude the deeds in 
respect to my estate; and the only child of Sir William Win- 
terton (a rich heiress) was the wife I meant to propose ; but from 
his indifference to all I have said on the occasion, I have not yet 
mentioned her name to him — you may." 

" I will, my Lord, and use all my persuasion to engage his 
obedience; and you shall have, at least, a faithful account of 
what he says." 

Sandford the next morning sought an opportunity of being 
alone with Rushbrook. He then plainly repeated to him what 
Lord Elmwood had said, and saw him listen to it all, and heard 
him answer to it all with the most tranquil resolution, "That he 
would do any thing to preserve the friendship and patronage of 
his uncle — but marry." 

"What can be your reason?" asked Sandford, though he 
guessed. 
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'' A reason I cannot give to Lord Elmwood/' 

''Then do not give it to me, for I have promised to tell hhn 
every thing you shall say to me/' 

''And every thing I have said?" asked Rushbrook, hastily. 

" As to what you have said, I don't know whether it has made 
impression enough on my memory to enable me to repeat it." 

" I am glad it has not." 

"And my answer to your uncle is to be, simply, that you will 
not obey him." 

" I should hope, Mr. Sandford, that you will express it in 
better terms." 

" Tell me the terms, and I will be exact." 

Rushbrook struck his forehead, and walked about the room. 

'' Am I to give him any reason for your disobeying him ?" 

"I tell you again that I dare not name the cause." 

" Then why do you submit to a power you are ashamed to 
own?" 

" I am not ashamed — I glory in it. Are you ashamed of 
your esteem for Lady Matilda?" 

" Oh ! if she is the cause of your disobedience, be assured I 
shall not mention it; for I am forbid to name her." 

" And, surely, as that is the case, I need not fear to speak 
plainly to you. I love Lady Matilda ; or, perhaps, unacquainted 
with love, what I feel may be only pity ; and if so, pity is the 
most pleasing passion tjbat ever possessed a human heart, and 
I would not change it for all her father's estates." 

"Pity, then, gives rise to very different sensations; for I 
pity you, and that sensation I would gladly exchange for ap- 
probation." 

" If you really feel compassion for me, and I believe you do, 
contrive some means by your answers to Lord Elmwood to pa- 
cify him, without involving me in ruin. Hint at my affections 
being engaged, but not to whom; and add, that I have given my 
word, if he will allow me a short time, a year or two only, I will, 
during that period, try to disengage them, and use all my power 
to render myself worthy of the union for which he designs me." 

"And this is not only your solemn promise, but your fixed de- 
termination." 

"Nay, why will you search my heart to the bottom, when the 
surface ought to content you ? " 
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**If you GftDiiot resolve on what you have proposed, why do 
you ask this time of your uncle? For shotild he allow it you, 
your disobedience at the expiration will be less pardonable than 
it is now." 

^^ Within a year, Mr« Sandford, who can tell what strange 
events may not occur .to change all our prospects? Even my 
passion may dedine." 

''In that expectation, then, the failure of whidi yourself must 
answer for, I will repeat as much of this discourse as shall be 
proper." 

Here Rusfabrook communieatflfd his having been to see Lady 
Matilda ; for which Sandford reproved him, but in less rigorous 
terms than he generally used in his reproofs; and Rushbrook, 
by his entreaties, now gained the intelligence who the nobleman 
was who addressed Matilda, and on what views ; but was re- 
strained to patience by Sandford's arguments and threats. 

Upon the subject of this marriage Sandford met his patron, 
without having determined exactly what to say, but rested on the 
temper in which he shoidd find him. 

At the commencement of the conversation he told him, '' Rush- 
brook begged for tinie." 

*' I have given him time — have I not ?'^ cried Lord Elmwood : 
'' what can be the meaning of ^is thus trifling with me?" 

Sandfeid replied, ''My Lord, young m^ are frequently' ro- 
mantic in their notions of love, and think it impossible to have a 
sincere affection where their own indmations do not first point 
out the dioice." 

^' If he is ia love," answered Lord Elmwood, '^ let him take the 
obje<^ and leave my house and me for ever. Nor under this 
destiny can he have any daim to {Hty ; for genuine love Will make 
him happy in banishment, in poverty, or in sickness : it makes 
the poor man fasqppy as the rieh, tlie fool blest as the wise." The 
sincerity with which Lord Elmwood had loved was expressed, 
as he said this, more than in words. 

" Your Lordship is talking," replied Sandford, "of the passion 
in its most refined and predominant sense, while I may possibly 
be speaking of a mere phantom that has led this young man 

astray." 

"Whatever it be," returned Lord Elmwood, "let him and 
his friends weigh the case well, and act for the best — so shall I." 

18 
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''His friends, my Lordl What friends, or wkat friend hai^ 
he upon earth but you P" 

'' Then why will he not submit to my advice, or himself give 
me a proper reason why he cannot P^^ 

''Because there may be friendship without familiarity; and 
so it is between him and you.*' 

"That cannot be; for I have condescended to talk to him io 
the most familiar terms/' 

" To condescend, my Lord, is not to be familiar/' 

"Then come^ sir, let us be on an equal footing through you. 
And now speak out his thoughts freely, and hear mine in re- 
turn." 

"Why, then, he.begs a respite for a year or two.*' 

" On what pretence P" 

"To me, it was preference of a single life : but I suspect it isi, 
what he imagines to be, love, and for some object whom he 
thinks your Lordship would disapprove." 

" He has not, then, actually confessed this to you P" 

"If he has, it was drawn from him by such means, that I am 
not warranted to say it in direct words." 

"I have entered into.no contract, no agreement on his ac* 
count, with the friends of the lady I have pointed out," said Lord 
Elmwood: "nothing beyond implications have passed betwixt 
her family and myself at present; and if the person on whom he 
has fixed his affections should not be in a situation absolutely 
contrary to my wishes, I may, perhaps, confirm his choice." 

That moment Sandford's courage prompted him^ to name Lady 
Matilda, but his discretion opposed. However, in the various 
changes of his countenance from the conflict, it was plain to dis* 
cern that he wished to say more than he dared. 

On which Lord Elmwood cried, — 

"Speak on, Sandford; what are you afraid ofp" 

"Of you, my Lord." 

He started. 

Sandford went on: "I know no tie, no bond, no innocence, 
that is a protection when you feel resentment." 

"You are right," he replied, significantly. 

" Then how, my Lord, can you encourage me to speak on, 
when that which I perhaps should say might offend you to 
hearP" 
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*^To what, and whither are you changing our subject?'' cried 
Lord Elmwood. . '' 3ut, sir, if you know my resentful and re 
lentless temper, you surely know how to shun it/' 

"Not, and speak plainly." 

'' Then dissemble." 

''No, I'll not do that; but I'U be silent." 

" A new parade of submission. You are more tormentiilg to 
me than any one I have about me ; constantly on the verge of 
disobeying my orders, that you may recede, and gain my good- 
will by your forbearance. But know, Mr. Sandford, that I will 
not suffer this much longer. If you choose in every conversation 
we have together (though the most remote from such-a topic) 
to think of my daughter, you must either banish your thoughts, 
or conceal them ; nor by one sign, one item, remind me of 
her.'* 

'' Your daughter, did you call her ? Can you call yoursdf 
her father?" 

'' I do, sir : but I was likewise the husband of her mother ; 
and^ as that husband, I solemnly swear— — " He was proceed- 
ing with violence. 

'' Oh, my Lord," cried Sandford, interrupting him, with his 
hands clasped in the most fervent supplication-'—'' oh, do not let 
me draw upon her one oath more of your eternal displeasure. 
I'll kneel to beg that you will drop the subject" 

The inclination he made, with his knees bent towards the 
ground, stopped Lord Elmwood instantly. But though it broke 
in upon his words, it did not alter one angry look : his eyes darted, 
and his lips trembled with indignation. 

Sandford, in order to appease. him, bowed and o£fered to 
withdraw, hoping to be recalled. He wished in vain : Lord Elm-^ 
wood's eyes followed him to the door, expressive of the joy he 
should receive from his absence. 



i^ 
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CHAPTER LI. 

1^ eompAniani and eounseUoni of Lord MArgrave, who had 
so prudently advised gentle methods in the pnrsuit of his pas- 
sion, while there was left any hope of their success, now, oon- 
vineed there was none, as strenuously recommended open 
violence ;— and sheltered under the consideration that their 
depredations were to be practised upon a defenceless viroman, 
who had not one protector, except an old priest, the subject 
of their ridicule ;-''-*assured, likewise, firom the influence of 
Lord Margrave's wealth, that all inferior consequences could 
be overborne, they saw no room for fears on any side ; and 
what they wished to execute^ they with care and skill preme- 
ditated. 

When theii: scheme was mature for performance, three of 
his chosen comptmions, and three servants, trained in all the 
vUlanous exploits of their masters, set off for the habitation of 
poor Matilda, and arrived there about the twili{^t of the even- 
ing. 

Near four hours after that time (just as the iieinuly were going 
to bed), they came up to the doors of the house, and, rapping 
violently, gave the alarm of fire, conjuring alt the inhabitants 
to make their way out immediately, as they would save their 
lives* 

The fiunily consisted of few persons, all of whom ran instantly 
to the doors, and opened them ^ on which two men rushed in, 
and, with the plea of saving Lady Matilda from the pretended 
flames, caught her in their arms, and carried her off; while all 
the deceived people of the house, running eagerly to save 
themselves, paid no regard to her ; till looking for the cause 
for which they had been terrified, they perceived the stratagem, 
and the fatal consequences. 

Amidst the complaints, the sorrow, and the affright of the 
people of the farm, Miss Woodley's sensations wanted a name. 
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Terror and anguish give but a faini deseripikiii of what she 
suffered : something like the approach of death stole over her 
senses, and she sat like one petrified with horror. She had no 
'doubt who was the perpetrator of this wickedness; but how 
was she to follow— how effect a rescue P 
' The circumstances of this event, as soon as the people had 
time to call up their recollection, were sent to a neighbouring 
magistrate ; but little could be hoped from that. Who was to 
swear to the robber ? Who undertake to find him out? Miss 
Woodley thought of Rushbrook — ^^of Sandford— of Lord Elm- 
wood ; but what could she hope from the want of power in the 
two former ? — what from the latter, for the want of will ? Now 
stupified, and now distracted, she walked about the house in- 
cessantly, begging for instructions how to act, or how to forget 
her misery. 

. A tenant of hord ElmwoodV, who oocupied a little farinwar 
to that where I^ady Matilda lived, and who was w^U a^uainted 
widi the wh(de history of her and her naotber'^ jiuAfortaties, 
was returning from a neighbouring fair just i»p this inhMman 
plan was put in eKOcuticm. He beftrd tbi9 cries of a w^Hnaii in 
distress, s^d followed the sound, till be airived at a ish^e ia 
waiting, and saw Matilda placed in it, hy th^ side of twQ men, 
who presented pistols to hi«a as be offered to apprei£H^ tod 
^Kpostiilate. 

The £arDcier, though uncertain who this Smisiiewms yet went 
to the house she had been iakm from (as the mwretA) witiii the 
tale of what he had seen ; and there being informed it was Lady 
Matilda whom he had beheld, this intelligence, joined to the 
powerful effect her screams had on him, made him reseJve to 
take horse immediately, and, with S4»«e friends, Mlom the car- 
riage till they should trace the plaee to whi^ she w^ eonveyed. 

The anxiety^ the firmness discovered in deternmiing upon 
this undertaking, somewhat alleviated thfi agony Miss Woodley 
endured ; and she began to hope timely Assistance, mi^ yet be 
given to her beloved charge. 

The man set onl, meaning at all events to attempt hcor release ; 
but before he had proceeded far, due few frtond^ that aceom* 
panied him began to reflect on iJ^ in^obabitity of their Access, 
Against m nobleman, surrounded by servants^ with other at- 
tendants Iitei9i4se, and, perhaps, <even«0U9fttenweed by the &(her 
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of the lady, whom they presumed to take firom him : ortf aoi, 
while Lord Elmwood beheld the offence with indifferaice, Aat 
indifference gave it a sanction they might in vain oppose. These 
cool reflections tending to their safety, had their weight with the 
companions of the farmer : they all rode back, rejoicing at their 
second thoughts, and left him to pursue his journey, and prove 
his valour by himself. 



CHAPTER LIL 

It was not with Sandford as it had lately been wrtfa Rush-v 
brook, under the displeasure of Lord Elmwood: to the latter 
he behaved, as soon as their dissension wa^ past, as if it h^ 
never happened. But to Sandford it was otherwise : the re- 
sentment which he had repressed at the time of the effence 
hirked in his heart, and dwelt upon his mind for several days; 
during which he carefully avoided exchanging a word with him, 
and gave other demonstrations of being still in enmity. 

Sandford, though experienced in the cruelty and ingratitude 
of the world, yet could not, without difficulty, brook this seve- 
rity, thi9 contumely, from a man for whose welfare, ever since 
his iofoncy, he had laboured ; and whose happiness was more 
dear to him, in spite of all his faults, than that of any other 
person. Even Lady Matilda was not so dear to Sandford as her 
father; and he loved her more that she was Lord Elmwood's 
child, than for any other cause. 

Sometimes the old priest^ incensed beyond bearing, was on 
the point of saying to his patron, ^' How, in my age, dare you 
thus treat the man whom, in bis youth, you respected and 
revered?" 

Sometimes, instead of anger, he felt the tear, he was ashamed 
to own, steal to his eye, and even fall down his cheek. Some- 
times he left the room half determined to leave the house: but 
these were all half determinations, for he knew him with whom 
heliad to dtesX too well not to know that he might be provoked 
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into yet greater anger; and that should he once rashly quit his 
house, the doors, most probably, would be shut against him for 
ever after. 

In this humiliating stote (for even the domestics could not 
but observe their Lord's displeasure) Sandford passed three 
days, and was beginning the fourth, when sitting with Lord Elm- 
wood and Rushbrook just after breakfast, a servant entered, 
saying, as he opened the door, to somebody who followed, ^^You 
must wait till you have n^ Lord's permission." 

This attracted their eyes to ^e door, and a man meanly 
dressed walked in, following close to the servant. 

The latter turned, and seemed again to desire the person to 
retire, but in vain : he rushed forward, regardless of his op- 
poser, and, in great agitation, said, — 

^* My Lord, if you please, I have business with you, provided 
you will choose to be alone." ^ ^ 

Lord Elmwood, struck with the intruder's earnestness, bade 
the servant leave the room, and then said to the stranger, — ' 

*' Yon may speak before these gentlemen." 

T|ie man instantly turned pale, and trembled — then, to pro- 
long the time before he spoke, went to the door to see if it was 
shut-— returned — -yet, still trembling, seemed unwilling to say 
his errand. 

''What have you done," cried Lord Elmwood, ''that you are 
in this terror? What have you done, man ? " 

'^Nothing, my Lord," replied he; "but I am afraid I am 
going to offend you." 

"Well, no matter," he answered carelessly ; "^only go on, 
and let me know your business." 

The man's distress increased; and he replied, in a voice of 
grief and affright, "Your child, my Lord — " 

Rushbrook and Sandford started ; and, looking at Lord Elm- 
wood, saw him turn white as death. In a tremulous voice he 
instantly cried, — 

" What of her?" and rose from his seat. 

Encouraged fay the question, and the agitation of him who 
asked it, the poor man gave way to bis feelings, and answei*ed 
with every sign of sorrow, — 

^ I saw her, my Lord, taken away by force ; two ruffians. 
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iseizecl and carried her away, while she screamed in vain to mc 
for help, and looked like one in distraction.^' 

''Man, what do you mean?" cried the Earl. 

^' Lord Alarjprave," replied the strai^r, '' we baye no doubt, 
has formed this plot: he has for dome time past beset the house 
where she lived; and, when his visits were refnsed, he threat* 
ened thi$. Besides, one of his servants attended the carriage : 
I saw, and knew him." 

Lord Elmwood listened to the last jpart of this account with 
seeming coinposure: then^ ttiming hastily to Ruahbrook, he 
said, — 

" Where are my pistols, Harry ?" 

Sandford forgot, at this instanti all the Anger tfiat bad pasaed 
betwjeen him and the Earl: he rushed towards him, and gnap*- 
ing his band, cried, '^ Will you ^en prove yourself a fiither P ^ 

Lord £lmwood only answered, '* Yes," and left the room. 

Rushbrook fcdloWed, and begged, with all the. earnestness he 
felt^ to be permitted to accompany his uncle :«-^whiIe Sand- 
ford shook hands with the farmw a thousand times ; and he^ 
in his turn, rejoiced, ,m if he bad already seen Lady M§tilda 
restored to liberty. 

Rushbrook in vaia entreated Lord Elmwood: he laid his 
commands upon him not to go a step from the ca3ile; while 
the agitation of his own mind Was too great to observe the 
rigour of this sentence on his nephew. 

Dori|i|f ha^ty pr^arations for the EarFs departure, Sandford 
received from Miss Woodley the sad intelligence of wbai had 
occurred ; but he returned an answer to reoonapense her for all 
she had suffered on the sad ocdasion. 

Within a short hour Lord Elmwood set off, accompanied by 
his guide, the farmer, and other attendants, furnished with 
every requisite to luic^rtaia the success of their enterprise; while 
poor Matilda little thought of ai deliverer nigh, much less thwt 
her deliverer should prove her father! . 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Load Mulorave, blade |3 this incide&t of his life mu^t make 
him appear to die reader, stiU nursed ia bis eonscience a reserve 
of speeious virtue, to keep him iu peace with himself. It was 
. his design to plead, to argue, to implore, nay even to threaten, 
long before he put his threats in force; — and with this and the 
following reflectioii, he reconciled — as most bad men can — 
what he had donci not only to the laws of humanity, but to the 
laws of honour :— 

'4 have stolen a woman certainly,*' said he to bimself, ^^but 
I will make her happier than she was in that humble state from 
which I have taken her. I will even," said he, ^' now that she 
» in my powe^. win her affections ; and wh«. in fondne«, her^ 
afiter, she hangs upon me, how will she thank me for this little 
trial, tibrough whkh I shall have condu<Ued her to hi4>piness I*' 
Thus did he hush his remorse, while he waited impatiently 
at home, in expectation of his pk*ize. 

Half expiring with her sufferings, of body as well as of mind, 
about twelve o'clock the next night, after she was borne away, 
Matilda arrived, — and felt her spirits revive by the superior 
sufferings that awmted her ;— for her increasing terrors routed 
her from the deathUke weakness brought on by extreme fatigue. 
Lord Margrave's house, to which he had gone previoiB to 
this occasion, was situated in the lonely part of a well known 
forest, not mcnre than twenty miles dbtant from London. This 
was an estate he rarely visited; and as he had but few servants 
here,^it was a spot which he supposed would be less the object 
of suspicion in the present case than any other ef his seats. 
To this, then, Lady Matilda was conveyed — a superb apartment 
aUotted her — and one of his confidential females placed to at- 
tend upon her person, with all respect and assurances of safety. 
Matilda kxdced in this wonuin's face, and seeing she bore the 
features of her sex, while her own knowledge reached none of 
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those worthless characters of which this creature was a speci* 
men, she imagined that none of those could look as she did, and 
therefore found consolation in her seeming tenderness. She 
was even prevailed upon (by her promises to sit by her side and 
watch) to throw herself on a bed, and suffer sleep for a few 
minutes — for sleep to her was suffering ; her fears givjng birth 
to dreams terrifying as her waking thoughts. 

More wearied than refreshed with her sleep, she rose at 
break of day ; and, refusing to admit^pf the change of an article 
in her dress, she persisted to wear the torn, disordered habili- 
ment in which she had been dragged away ; nor would she taste 
a morsel of all the delicacies that were prepared for her. 

Her attendant for some time observed the most reverential 
awe ; but finding this humility had not the effect of gaining com- 
pliance with her advice, she varied her manners, and began by 
less submissive means to attempt an influence. She said her 
orders were, to be obedient, while she herself was obeyed — at 
least in circumstances so material as the lady's health, of which 
she had the charge as a physician, and expect^ equal com- 
pliance from her patient. Food and fresh apparel she pre-' 
scribed as the only means to prevent death; and even threatened 
her invaUd with something worse, a visit from Lord Margrave, 
if she continued obstinate. 

' Now loathing her for the deception she had practised, more 
than had she received her thus at first, Matilda hid her eyes 
from the sight of her; and, when she was obliged to look, she 
shuddered. 

This female at length thought it her duty to wait upon iier 
worthy employer, and inform him the young lady in her 
trust would certainly die, unless there were means employed to 
oblige her to take some nourishment. 

Lord Margrave, glad of an opportunity that might apologise 
for his intrusion upon Lady Matilda, went with eagerness to her 
apartment; and, throwing himself at her feet, conjured her, if 
she would save his life, as well her own, to submit to be con- 
soled. 

The extreme aversion, the horror which his presence in- 
spired, caused Matilda for a moment to forget all her want of 
power, her want of health, her weakness ; and rising fron^i the 
place where she sat, she cried, with her voice elevated,-^ 
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*^ Leave me, my Lord, or I'll die in spite of all your care. 
ni kisjtandy expire with grief, if you do not leave me.'*^ 

Accustomed to the tears and reproaches of the sex, though 
not of those like her, he treated ^ith indifference these me- 
naces of anger, and, seizing her hand, carried it to his lips. 

Enraged, and overwhelmed with terror at the affront, she 
exclaimed (forgetting every other friend she had), '^ Oh, my 
dear Miss Woodley, why are you not here to protect me ? " 

" Nay,'* returned Loid Margrave, stifling a propensity to 
laugh, '^ I should think the old priest would be as good a 
champion as the lady.'- 

The remembrance of Sandford, with all his kindness, now 
rushed so forcibly on Matilda's mind, that she shed tears, from 
the certainty how much he felt, and would continue to feel, for 
her situation. Once she thought on Rushbrook, and thought 
even he would be sorry for her. Of her father she did not 
think — she dared not : one single moment, indeed, that thought 
had intruded; but she hurried it away — it was too bitter. 

It was now again quite night, and near to that hour when 
she came first to the house. Lord Margrave, though at some 
distance from her, remained still in her apartment, while her 
female companion had stolen away. His insensibility to her 
lamentations — the agitated looks he sometimes cast upon h^r 
T— her weak and defenceless state — till conspired to fill her 
^und with increasing horror. 

He saw her apprehensions in her distracted Catce, dishevelled 
hair, and the "Whole of her forlorn appearance ; yet, in spite of 
his former resolutions, be did not resist the wish of fulfilling all 
her dreadful expectations. 

He once again approached her, and again was going to seize 
her hand; wh^i the report of a pistol, and a confiised noise of 
persons assembling towards the door of the apartment, caused 
him to desist. 

He started — but looked more surprised than alarmed — her 
alarm was augmented; for she supposed this tumult was some 
experiment to intimidate her into submission. She wrung her 
hands, and lifted up her eyes to Heaven, in the last agony of 
despair, when one of Lord Margrave's servants entered hastily, 
and announced — , 

" Lord Elmwood!" 
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That moment her father entered — and, with all the UDre- 
strained fondness of a parent, folded her in his arms. 

Her extreme, her excess of joy on such a meeting, and Crom 
such ai^^h rescued, was, in part, repressed by bis awful pre- 
sence. The apprehensions to which she had been accustomed 
kept her timid and doubtful : she feared to speakj or clasp him 
in return for his embrace, but, &lling on her knees, clung round 
his legs, and bathed his feet with her tears. These were the 
happiest moments that she had ever known — perhaps the hap^ 
piest he had ever known. 

Lord Margrave, on whom Lord Elmwood bftd not even east 
a look, now left the room ; but, as he quitted it, called out, — 

'^ My Lord Elmwood, if you have any dooiands on me '' 

The Earl interrupted him : ^' Would you mak0 me an exe- 
cutioner? The law shall be your only antagonist.'^ 

Matilda, quite exhausted, yet upheld by the sudden transport 
she had felt, was led by her fetther out of this wretched dwell* 
ing — more despicable than the hovel of the veriest beggar. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Overcome with the want of rest for two nights, through her 
distracting fears, mid all those fears noy/ hushed, Matilda soon 
after she was placed in the carriage with Lord Elmwood, dropped 
fast asleep; and thus, insensibly suiprised, she leaned her head 
against her father in the sweetest slumber that imagination can 
conceive. 

When she awoke, instead of the usual tnelancholy scene 
before her view, she beheld her father ; and heard the voice of 
the once dreaded Lord Elmwood tenderly saying, — 

'^ We will go no further to-ni£^t : the fatigue is iiH> much 
for her. Order beds here directly, and some proper person ifi 
sit up and attend her." 

She could only turn to him with a look of love attd d«ty : 
her lips could not utter a sentence. 
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III the morning she found her father by the side of her bed. 
He enquired *' if she was in health sufficient to pursue her 
journey, or if she would remain at the inn where she was.*' 

" I am able to go with you/' she answered instantly. 

" Nay/^ replied he, ** perhaps you ought to stay here till you 
are perfectly recovered." 

' ^^l am recovered," said she, *' and ready to go with you," 
fearful that he meant to separate from her, as he had ever done. 

He perceived her fears, and replied, ^* Nay, if you stay, I 
shall do the same — and, when I go, shall take you with me to 
my house." 

^< To Elmwood House ?" she asked eagerly. 

** No, to my house in town, where 1 intend to be all the 
winter, and where you shall still continue under my care." 

She turned her face on the pillow to conceal tears of joy, but 
her sobs revealed them. 

'^ Come," said he, '* this kiss is a token you have nothing to 
dread. I shall send for Miss Woodley, too, immediately,' ' con- 
tinued he. 

" Oh, 1 shall be overjoyed to see her, my Lord — and to see 
Mr. Sandford — and even Mr. Rushbrook." 

*^ Do you know him ?" said Lord Elmwood. 

" I have seen him two or three times." 

The Earl, hoping the air might be a means of re-establishing 
her health and spirits, now left the room, and ordered his car- 
riage to be prepared, while she arose, attended by one of his 
female servants, for whom he had sent to tovm to bring such 
changes of apparel as were requisite. 

When Matilda was ready to join her father in the next room, 
she felt a tremour seize her, that made it almost impossible 
to appear before him. No other circumstance now impending to 
agitate her heart, she felt more forcibly its embarrassment at 
meeting, on terms of easy intercourse, him of whom she had 
never been used to think but with that distant reverence and 
fear whidi his severity had excited ; and she knew not how she 
should dare to speak to or look on him with that freedom which 
her affection warranted. 

After many efforts to conquer these nice and refined sen- 
sations, but to no purpose, she at last went to his apartment. 
He was reading ; but as she entered, he put out his hand and 
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<lre«r her to hnn. Jbr tcaft iiAidUy overeame ber^ He coid^ 
hme iatenninii^ed kk : hfut AssumiDg a grave coimtenance, he 
ealnuiei ker to desist from exhausting her spirits ; and, after 
a few powerful stniggles, die obeyed. 

Before the morning was ovevy she experienced the extreme 
joy of sitting by her father's side as they drove to town, and of 
receiving, during his eonveraation, a thousand intimations of his 
love, and tokens of her lasting ha{^iness. 

It was now the middle of November; and yet, as Matilda 
passed along, never to her did the sun shine so bright as upon 
this morning — never did her imagination comprehend that the 
human heart could feel happiness true and genuine as hers. 

On arriving at the house, there was no abatement of her 
felicity: all was respect and duty on the part of the domestics—^ 
all paternal care on the part of Lord Elmwood; and she 
would have been at that summit of her wishes which annibi-' 
lates hope, but that the prospect of seeing Miss Woodley and 
Mr* Sandford still kept this passion in existence. 



CHAPTER LV. 

RusHBRooK was detained at Elmwood House during all this 
time, more by the precautions, nay prayers of Sandford, than the 
commands of Lord Elmwood. He had, but for Sandford, fol- 
lowed his uncle, and exposed himself to his anger, sooner than 
have endured the most piercing inquietude which he was doomed 
to suffer till the news arrived of Lady Matilda's safety. He in- 
deed had little else to fear from the known firm, courageous 
character of her father, and the expedition with which he un-, 
dertook his journey ; but lovers' fears are like those of women^ 
obstinate ; and no argument could persuade either him or Misa 
Woodley (who had now ventured to come to Elmwood House) 
but that Matilda's peace of mind might be for ever destroyed 
beibre she was rescued irom her danger^ 

The summons from Lord Elmwood for their ccHning to town 
was received by each of this party with delight; but the impa- 
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tience to obey it was in Rushbrook so violent, it was painful to 
himself, and extremely troublesome to Sandford, who wished, 
from hi$ regard to Lady Matilda, rather to delay than hurry 
their journey.^ 

''You are to blame,'^ said he to him and Miss Woodley^ ''to 
wish, by your arrival, to divide with Lord Elmwood that tender 
bond which ties the good, who confer obligations, to the object 
of their benevolence. At present there is no one with him to 
share in the care and protection of his daughter^ and he is 
under the necessity of discharging that duty himself: this habit 
may become so powerful, that he cannot throw it off, even i( his 
former resolutions should urge him to it. While we remain 
here, therefore, Lady Matilda is safe with her father \ but it 
would not surprise me, if on our arrival (especially if we are pre- 
cipitate) he should place her again with Miss Woodley at a dis- 
tance." 

To this forcible conjecture they submitted for a few days, and 
then most gladly set out for town. 

On their arrival, they were met, even at the street door, by 
Lady Matilda; and, with an expression of joy they did not sup- 
pose her features could have wolrn, she embraced Miss Woodley! 
hung upon Sandford I — and to Mr. Rushbrook, who from con- 
scious love only -bowed at an humble distance, she held oiit her 
hand with every look and gesture of the tenderest esteem. 

When Lord Elmwood joined them, he welcomed them all sin- 
cerely; but Sandford more than the rest, with whom he had not 
spoken for many days before he left the country, for his allusion 
to the wretched situation of his daughter — and Sandford (with 
his fellow-travellers) now saw him treat that daughter with an 
easy, a natural fondness, as if she had lived with him from her 
infancy. He appeared, however, at times, under the apprehen- 
sion that the propensity of man to jealousy might give Rushbrook 
a pang a,t this dangerous rival in his love and fortune. For 
though Lord Elmwood remembered well the hazard he had once 
ventured to befriend Matilda, yet the present unlimited reconcili- 
ation was something so unlooked for, it might be a trial too 
much for his generosity. Slight as was this suspicion, it did 
Rushbrook injustice. He loved Lady Matilda too sincerely, he 
loved her father's happiness and her mother's memory too faith- 
fully, not to be rejoiced at all he witnessed 3 nor could the secret 
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hope that whispered him, ^^thrir blessingi might one day be 
mutual/' increase the pleasure he found in beholding Matilda 
happy. 

Unexpected affairs, in which Lord Elmwood had been for 
some time engaged, had diverted his attention for a while from 
the marriage of his nephew; nor did he at this time find his dis- 
position sufficiently severe, to exact from the young man a com* 
pliance with his wishes, at so cruel an alternative as that of being 
for ever discarded. He felt his mind, by the late incident, too 
much softened for such harshness; he yet wished for the alli- 
ance he had proposed ; for he was more consistent in his cbaracr 
ter than to suffer the tenderness his daughter's peril had 
awakened to derange those plans which he had long projected. 
Never, even now, for a moment did he indulge — for perhaps it 
would have been an indulgence — the design of replacing her ex- 
actly in the rights of her birth to the disappointment of all liis 
nephew's expectations. . 

Yet, milder at this crisis in his temper than he had been for 
years before, and knowing he could be no longer irritated upon 
the subject of neglect to his child, he at length once more re- 
solved to trust himself in a conference with Rnshbrook on the 
plan of his marriage ; meaning at the same time to mention 
Matilda as an opponent from whom he had nothing to fear. 
But, for some time before Rnshbrook was called to this private 
audience, he had, by bis unwearied attention, endeavoured to 
impress upon Matilda's mind the softest sentiments in his favour. 
He succeeded — but not so fully as he wished. She loved him 
as her friend, her cousin, her foster-brother, but not as a lover. 
The idea of love never once came to her thoughts ; and she 
would sport with Rushbrook like the most harmless in&nt, 
while he, all impassioned, could with difficulty resist disclosing 
to her what she made him suffer. 

At the meeting between him and Lord Elmwood, to which he 
was called for his final answer on that subject, which had once 
nearly proved so fatal to him; after a thousand fears, much 
confusion and embarrassment, he at length frankly confessed 
his "heart was engaged, and had been so long before his uncle 
offered to direct his choice." 

Lord Elmwood, as he had done formerly, desired to know 
"on whom he had placed his affections.'' 
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'* I Are nci teU yoir, my Lord,^' retuhied' hey << but Mi*. 
Sandford can witness their sincerity, aoA h^ Idng they have 
bmifixed.'' 

''Fiiiear cried the Earl. 

** Immovably fixed, my Lord ; and yet the object is^ as' ub- 
o0ttJMsi6uBofmyloveatthijinu>lneiifasyau*yolirseifh8v^ been; 
«td 1< sweai' ever ASB! be so^ without your permission." 

^^Nttb&ethe obJ€toti^i^dLord'Ehnvh>od,ankiousiy. 

*^My Lord, I dare not The last time I named her tb you, 
yoiD tfa^rnvtened^ta abandon me for my ahroganoe." 
' Lord Ehnwood started — " My daughter ! — ^Would ybu ratairy 
herr 

«' But with youir a]n^>^>o{mtion; my Lord; add thdt^— " 

Before be cotUd'jMxOdeed'a'word furthei^, his unde left the 
rodtn hastilyi;! and left Rushbi^k all terror for his apjproiicSi- 
ing Csite. 

£di4 Elmwood w^ ilmnediatidy intd ihe apartinent where 
SaniKenrd^ Sliss'Woodley, and Matilda were slttiiig^ and cried 
lAdi' s(ii«aftigry voice, add wiQi Ids countedance dii^rdered,^- 

'^Rushbrook has offended me beyond forgiveness. Go, 
SdMferd^ tb the liUrarj^ where be is, afnd tdl him this'idstknt 
to quit my house, and never dare to return." 

Ml80 WoodleyMed^plier bands imd siig^ed. 

Sandford rose slowly firbmihii^ sestt to execute the office;^- 

While Lady Matilda; who was arranging her miiric boots 
upon the instrument, stopp^ from: her employtnent suddenly, 
and'hdldhperhMidkeiHsfaiefid her' eyed: 

A general silence ensued, till Lord Ehnwood, riesutding his' 
aiigry)todb; criedv'^ Did you beiar me, Mr. Sandford P*" 

Sandford^ new, witboula word in reply, made fof the ddor ; 
butHlnrfe Matildft impeded him^ and, throwing her amis about 
his necK, cr i ed ^^— 

'' D6ar "Bfri Sandferd^^O'ddt" 

**11kmrV exdafanedhe^ father. 

She saw the impending 'froMtrand, rushing towards him, 
took his hand fektfirily, and knrft sA his ft^. '* Mr. RushbrOok 
is'ii^ relatidn/' shie crted^id a pfatbetic voibe^^'my conq^on, 
my' friend*: befoire you' loved me he was anxious for my.' hap- 
piness, and often visited me to li^nent widi and console me^ I 
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